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‘Tes of it—a book never before sold for less than $5.00 now 
reprinted especially for OUTDOOR LIFE readers at $1.95! 


The secrets of successful fishing opened up before your eyes! The 







most complete book for fishermen ever published! Every page of 
“JUST FISHING” is packed with the kind of practical information 
that will guickly improve your skill with rod and reel 
“JUST FISHING” tells you how to select the bes 
places to fish—how to cast and where—all about live 
baits, wet and dry flies, plugs, fly-rod lures, tackle, 
weather conditions. 

All Eastern game fish and how to get them arc 
fully described—with pictures and full color illustra 
tions galore. At $1.95 “JUST FISHING” is an unbeat- 
able bargain that may never be offered again. Mail 
the coupon below today and see for yourself what a 
classic among fishing books “JUST FISHING” really is. 


For more than 30 years Ray 


A BOOK PACK-JAMMED 
WITH INFORMATION ABOUT 
EVERY KIND OF FISHING 


Bergman has been studying fish and 
their habits. In “JUST FISHING,” 
Bergman gives YOU the benefit of 
his long experience in outwitting 


every kind of fresh water fish. 





THE MOST AUTHENTIC COLOR-PLATES 
EVER INCLUDED IN ANY FISHING BOOK 


Every one a masterpiece of modern printing! Full color pictures 
of small and large-mouthed black bass, native or brook trout, brown 
trout, rainbow trout, pickerel, pike, muskellunge, wall-eyed pike, 
land-locked salmon and lake trout. Plus 133 additional illustrations 
of flies, lures, plugs and baits of every variety. Nothing was over- 
looked to make “JUST FISHING” the most complete, best illus- 
trated book for fishermen ever publisl.cd. 

















Why this 61% reduction in price is possible 


OUTDOOR LIFE long felt that “JUST FISHING” deserved a 
larger readership than it could ever obtain by $5.00 bookstore sales 
alone. So we prevailed upon Mr. Bergman to permit the publication 
pf this special $1.95 edition especially for OUTDOOR LIFE’S 
D000 readers. This low price is possible only because of OUT- 
R LIFE’S vast purchasing power in the paper market and Mr. 
han’s cooperation in accepting a fraction of bis usual royalty 
is Special edition. 
expect the limited number of books still on hand to sell out 
at this special $1.95 price. So to be sure of your copy mail 
pn now. “JUST FISHING” is guaranteed to please or 

nded. 


SP a bay sd | 


_ MAIL THIS COUPON TOL 


Whether you fish in lake, stream or river—whether you fish for 
bass, trout, pike, pickerel, land-locked salmon, muskellunge, or 
any other variety of fresh water fish, “JUST FISHING” tells you 
how and where to get them. It’s a book you'll treasure for years 
to come. SEND NO MONEY NOW! Just mail the coupon. 





OUTDOOR LIFE—DEP’T 12 
353 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

Please send my copy of Ray Bergman's 418 page book “JUST 
FISHING.” I will pay the postman only $1.95 plus a few cents 
postage in full payment. I understand this book is identical in quality 
and contents with the $5.00 bookstore edition. If for any reason I am 
dissatisfied I will return the book in 10 days and you will refund 


my money in full. 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


If you prefer to send $1.95 now, we pay postage. 
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Perfect 1OW, a good 
trall, a P endleton 
Shirt... these three 
belong together for 
full skiing enjoy- 
ment. And it’s true 
with all outdoor fun. 
he striking colors and patterns of Pendletons 

the soft, kindly feel and comfort of virgin 
wool fabrics—enable you to enjoy your 
favorite sport more and in style and comfort. 

Pendleton Virgin Wool Shirts are loomed 
and tailored by a Western mill, famous through 
four generations of woolen manufacture. 

See Pendletons at your favorite sports, 
clothing or department store. Choose from 
gabardines or 5 So weight flannels, in solid 
colors, checks and plaids. For free catalog and 
sample fabrics mail the coupon below. $5 to $9. 


PENDLETON 


America’s Outdoor Shirt 





| 
g PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS, Portland, Oregon. § 
J Please send Free | 
"Sam! les of Pendleton fabrics, i 
Illustrates d catalog—price list. | 
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Name of nearest Pendleton dealer. 
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- The Sift of Ray-Ban Sun 
eee Is the gift of Safe 
Scientific &lare protection, the 
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: comfort j 
brighte = 


St Outdoor glare. 

Those who are Proud to 
Sve the finest thing of its ty e€ 
naturally choose Sieuadh ts 
Lomb Ray-Ban. Descriptiy 
folder on request. Bausch - 
Lomb Optical Co., 244 Lowell 
St., Rochester, N. ¥. 


Ifyou Wear 
&lasse s, Ray- 
Ban lenses can 
be ground to 
your individual 
brese ription, 
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GET YOUR FULL 
MONEY’S WORTH 
from 
OUTDOOR LIFE! 


In addition to a full measure of 
absorbing stories, exciting photos, 
and informative articles by the 
greatest outdoor specialists in the 
world, OUTDOOR LIFE offers you 
two outstanding services—in them- 
selves worth more than the price of 
the magazine—and without further 
cost to you. 


> From its more than 1,100 alert, on- 
the-scene correspondents in every cor- 
ner of the globe, our Where-to-Go 
Department gets you direct, up-to-date 
information (all fitted to your own 
personal needs) on sporting conditions, 
equipment needed, and accommoda- 
tions. Just write—telling us where and 
when you are going. 

p& And each copy carries the most com- 
plete listings of fishing and hunting 
seasons, laws, and license fees through- 
out the United States and Canada to 
be found in any publication! 


Make the most of your favorite 
sporting magazine! Get hours of 
solid enjoyment from its articles 
and pictures—then use its great 
extra services to make your own 
sporting trips perfect! 














Outdoor Lifers 


Behind the scenes with some of those who made this issue what it is 


ORN in the 

Ozarks, Logan J. 
Bennett comes nat- 
urally by his inter- 
est in guns and 
hound dogs (or fine 
pointers). The au- 
thor of “The Gol- 
Darnedest Dog” was 
born and raised in 
the little town of 
Festus, Mo., and 
utilized to the full- 
est extent his youth- 
ful opportunities for hunting and camp- 
ing in the surrounding hills. The result 
was that while attending Central Col- 
lege, he resolved to make wildlife man- 
agement his life work. After advanced 
study which netted him a Ph.D. at Iowa 
State College, he took up his profes- 
sional career, first at that institution, 
next with the Iowa Fish and Game Com- 
mission, and finally with the federal 
government. He is now stationed with 
a U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service re- 
search unit in Pennsylvania. 





Aside from his natural inclinations, 
Bennett tells us, the fact that he’s a 
lover of hunting and hunting dogs 


makes him especially eager to do all he 
and in- 


can toward the perpetuation 
crease of game and other desirable 
forms of wildlife. He’s done a lot of 


manage- 
“The 


and 


technical writing on wildlife 
ment, and has written one book: 
Blue-Winged Teal, Its Ecology 
Management.” 

Of his story in this issue Bennett says: 
“Now and then, when the odds go 
against us in working out some method 
to increase quail or pheasants or cotton- 
tails, I relax a while and dream and 
write about my sporting days in the 
field. Believe me, it helps a lot. The 
present story is about one of my faithful 
bird dogs. One day last summer it 
dawned on me that as a rule good dogs 
were never written about until after 
they were gone. Thus, in honor of my 
old pal ‘Pete,’ I’ve written a biography 
of him instead of an obituary.” 


A L. FIERST is 
- living proof of 
the fact that you 
don't have to be 
born to the world 
of fishing and hunt- 
ing (though no 
doubt it helps!) to 
become an enthu- 
siast. With him it’s 
a case of “city boy 
makes good,” and 
against tremendous 
handicaps besides! 

Born in New York, Fierst was for 
some strange reason a gun bug from his 
earliest youth, but was continually frus- 
trated by family opposition. Only when 
he was 13 years old did he manage to 
wangle his first firearm—and even that 
was an air rifle. It took a good many 
more years before he finally convinced 
his skeptical parents that owning a 
Winchester 52 would not automatically 
make him a gangster. Since he’s been 
his own master he’s worked fast, hew- 


a 





ever. He now owns a Hornet and a 
Springfield, loading his own cartridges 
for the latter, and is also fond of shot- 


gun shooting. 
3ut his “Battling Kid from Boston” 
in this issue is a fishing story, and 


Fierst’s angling career is even stranger. 
Until a couple of years ago he'd never 
fished at all; then he took up fresh-wa- 
ter fishing and loved it, tried salt-water 
fishing and liked it even more! The re- 
sult is he’s devoting all his spare time 
these days to the last-named pursuit, 
even neglecting his beloved firearms fo1 
it. When a city boy goes outdoorsman, 
he goes whole hog! 


oe OT much of in- t 
terest about 
guy,” writes 
Harry Botsford - 
referring to him- 
self. But his ac- 
count of his career, 
and preju- 
dices belies’ that 
modest statement. 
Here it is, in Bots- 
ford’s own words: 

“I’ve been an oil- 
field worker, bridge 
builder, construction 
geant, banker, insurance agent, editor, 
writer of articles for about 200 maga- 
zines, advertising-agency owner, trade- 
association secretary, and public-rela- 
tions man. Now engaged in the third 
salaried job of this spotted career, em- 
bracing the last two fields named. 

“Hobbies: Hunting, fishing, and camp- 
ing; writing about hunting, fishing, and 
camping; not reading books written by 
women. 

“Likes: Editors who pay folding 
money for articles that are really fun to 
write; liquids without soda; good food 
properly cooked. 

“Special likes: Two hustling, 
wracking kids called Bud and 
the crackle of a log in the fireplace on a 
rainy night; the good talk of intelligent 


this 


tastes, 





ser- 


Army 


man, 


nerve- 
Sister; 


male companions; a sound game of 
bridge or poker. 
“Dislikes: Women who twitter; gin- 


ger ale; fruit salads; alleged executives 
who are pompous and stuffed with er- 
satz dignity; those who fear the younger 
generation is bound for perdition; those 
and anglers 


who believe that hunters 
destroy property and inflict needless 
pain on game and fish. 

“Abiding sins: A haunting desire to 


kick in the teeth of certain individuals 
to whom it is now necessary to be polite 
and tactful; persistent faith in a weird 
and freakish trout and bass fly which I 
tie, and which appeals only to the maker 
and not to fish. 

“Long-range ambition: To be engaged 
to write a daily or weekly column on 
fishing, hunting, and camping—at a liv- 
ing salary, of course—and forget the 
irritating detail of office routine 

“Immediate desire: To have the edi- 
tor of OvuTpoor Lire buy some more ar- 
ticles.” 

To which our answer is 
interesting as your piece in 
and it’s a bargain! 


make ‘em as 


this issue 
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Floider 


The big-mouth bass in Mar- 
ion County's lakes and 
rivers will give you the 
thrill of a lifetime. Excel- 
lent hunting for deer and 
smallgame. Bring your rods 
and guns to Ocala for a fine 
vacation. For booklet ~~ 
; Fishing Guide, write H. 

i: “Smith, Chamber of Com. 
merce— 


OCALA 
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sk Any Hora Wan 
About Fishing - “ 


He will tell you that no bet- 
ter fishing can be found than 
in the waters of Lee County 
near Fort Myers. Come this 
winter and see for yourself. 
Bring your family and friends 
for a great vacation. For 
booklet write W. S. Simpson, 
Chamber of Commerce— 


F 





vous BIG ONES 


in Lake County, Florida 


World's best bass fishing in well-stocked, sunny 
lakes. Great hunting for deer, doves, quail 


a 
atv, 


Excellent accommodations for sport, rest 
or play. Moderate rates. Write tor 


_, FREE booklet todey 





FLORIDA'S 


ma Bek. Ried 


In size - weight - variety 
- gameness - this Angler's 
Paradise beside the fabulous 
Gulf Stream tops them all! 


” 





FLORIDA'S HOME TOWN 


FORT IN THE TROPICS 
LAUDERDALE 





Mail Coupon 
for full details 
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All Over the Map 


WITH 


PA. PARSONS 


HE month’s fish facts. .. Last June 
‘T tianenina struck a large hemlock 

tree about 150 ft. from the rearing 
ponds of federal fish hatchery at Cort- 
land, N. Y. Immediately afterward a 
number of adult trout were seen to be 
stunned. Some soon recovered; others 
could not maintain equilibrium, and 
with tails out of water, heads 
downward. Bodies were contorted. Dur- 
ing early July many of the trout died. 
Autopsies revealed hemorrhages of brain 
and gills, distended auricles ... What- 
is-it salmon. Ira. W. Gruber, Pottstown, 
Pa., caught a 15%-lb. salmon in Renous 
River, New Brunswick, last fall that 
had guides and anglers puzzled. Mark- 
ings and shape unlike Atlantic salmon, 


with eyes, head, and jaws resembling 
humpback salmon of Pacific. To add 
confusion, fish had red spots like a 
trout. No record of Pacific salmon in- 
troduced into those waters ... Longest 
known salmon run—up Yukon River to 
Caribou Crossing, a trifle of 2,250 mi. 
from the sea. 

News of the month on birds ... Large 


flocks of geese, much smaller than Can- 


IMMORTAL 
SAYINGS 
{LLUSTRATED : 
iT ISN'T THE “\ 


| 
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3:5 
adas, visited Maine’s Merrymeeting Bay 


in numbers 
and puzzled 


shot 
stupid, 


and were 
were 


last season 
These birds 


gunners. Experts of University of Maine | 


called them Lesser Canadas, some 
sportsmen claimed they were Hutchins 
geese. At any rate they were far from 
their usual flyways Quail riches. 
Texas has not only bobwhites but scaled, 
Mearns, and Gambel’s quail. All species 


were plentiful last season Duck 
alights in man’s lap. Frank Gates, N.Y. 
Conservation Department fire fighter, 
while battling flames at Little Blue 
Mountain, that state, stopped for some 
hot coffee at 2 a.m. Live black duck 
plopped into his lap. Bird apparently 


stupefied by smoke . Ancient Indians 

Mexico designed and used a live trap 
for quail which Texas game officials are 
copying successfully to trap quail for 


transplanting to localities where they 
are scarce, 
Animal brevities Tommy, bull 


moose 4% years old, 


captivity at 


born and raised in 
Michigan’s Cusino wildlife 
experiment and studied from 
birth as probably no moose has ever 
been, escaped last fall and was later 
found drowned in Lake Superior. 


Station, 


Rare | 


J AMERICA'S PREMIER 
SPORTS FISHING EVENT 


kth heb 


SILVER SAILFISH DERBY 


West Palm Beach 


Jan Xth Ath Annual 





AMERICA’S GAMEFISHING CENTER! 


Compete for the most coveted Trophies of the 
Sportsfishing World! Open to all anglers---no 
entry fees. Luxurious fishing cruisers with all 
equipment at moderate rates. FREE---Full color 
illustrated fishing booklet---Write. 


WEST PALM BEACH FISHING CLUB 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


GENUINE U.S. BARGAINS 








©. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $2.19 
McCLELLAN SADDLES (USED) . 5.95 
U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) 2.50 
U. S. MARINE PONCHOS (USE:) 1.29 


Thousands of Other Bargains in Military, Outdoor 
& Sport Goods for Hunter,Farmer,Scout Send 10g 
for 32-page catalog returned with first order. 


A and N SUPPLY CO. 








AREER) 4756 LESTER ST. seaseatatiatatant VA. 
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Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 








A Wonderful Place 
to Fish or Shoot 
HERE IN SARASOTA 

—and Sarasota County 


Sportsmen, T//1S way! Here’s the place 
for dove and quail shooting. And fish- 


ing is TOPS sea trout, redfish, 
grouper, bass, amberjack—King Tar- 
pon and kingfish in the Spring. Come 


. with your friends for a win- 
ter of fine sport. Write for free booklet. 
Address Chamber of Commerce, De- 
partment AX, Sarasota, Florida. 
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SARASOTA 


..on FLORIDA’S famous 
WEST COAST! 








PARADISE 
5 FOR FISHERMEN 


After Miami, fishing anywhere else 
seems pretty tame. Name your brand 
— it's right here ora few minutes away: 
* BIG GAME trolling in the Gulf 
Stream for sailfish, marlin, tuna, dol- 
phin, etc., is an old but thrilling story. 
The famous fleet of fully equipped 
cruisers is waiting for you. Trolling 
bay and inland waters produces tarpon, 
mackerel, bluefish—many others. 

% BAIT CASTING from bank and boat 
delivers tarpon, snook, salt water trout, 
barracuda, chiro, bass--a score of hog- 
wild plug murderers you'll never forget. 
*% FLY CASTING forrobalo, bass, med- 
ium tarpon and other South Florida 
“surface bombs” is a dream come true. 
BONE FISHING for the “zigzag tor- 
pedo of the Keys” is a specialized 
thrill available nowhere else in the U.S. 
“JUST” FISHING with live or dead 
bait in ocean, bays, rivers, inlets and 
canals gives you everything from 
l-pound perch to 1000-pound shark 
—anything can happen! 

Bring your own tackle or drop into 
any of Miami's fine shops for the 
latest and best in equipment and 
advice. Guides furnish everything 
you'll need on charter and party boats. 
BETWEEN EXPEDITIONS— you can 
watch America’s No. 1 pageant of 
wintertime sports and other fun in 
the sun. The coupon below will 
bring the complete story — including 
costs. Mail it today! 


7th ANNUAL $10,000 

Metropolitan Miami 

FISHING TOURNAMENT 
Jan. 11 - Apr. 19 


Meseh the SGU CQLOR! 
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MIAMI, FLORIDA (11) 

Please send new ‘‘color"’ booklet and full details 
Name oe ; 
Address 
City State 
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for moose to be born in captivity; rarer 
yet for them to survive Snowshoe 
hares reported very abundant in Wash- 
ington County, Me. Officials say if a 
hunter can’t get his limit of four before 
breakfast, he’d better take up another 
sport than hunting. Long season—Oct. 1 
to March 31, with local exceptions— 
gives rabbit hunters ample time to prove 
claim ... Huge black bear in Michigan 
killed 800-lb. bull, chased farmer near 
St. Nicholas, that state, and foiled state 
game officers who tried to trap it. They 
got two of his toes and no more. 
Random facts ... Supai, Ariz., said to 
be most remote post office in U.S.A. 
Gravel road 33 mi. long from village of 
Grand Canyon to Hilltop goes part of 
the way. Then follows a 15-mile walk or 
else you hire a horse. Supai is in remote 
Havasu Canyon, in Havasupai Indian 
reservation Hot spot. Temperature 
of 124 degrees was recorded in Death 
Valley National Monument, Calif., this 
last summex. 
Winter’s here—in 
flake, Ariz., Snowshoe, 
Storms, Ohio, Drifting, Pa., 


Snow, N.D., Snow- 
Pa., Cool, Calif., 
and Hail, Ky. 


The Fisherman’‘s Florida 


OOD bass fishing in Florida really 

begins about 100 miles south of 
Jacksonville, and some of the best in the 
state is found in Marion County. Using 
Ocala as a hub, you can find excellent 
bass and perch fishing at distances vary- 
ing from 9 to 30 mi. from town. Most of 
the good lakes, including those in the 
Ocala National Forest, are about 20 mi. 
from town. Good boating accommoda- 
tions are to be found at most of the 
lakes as well as at several landings on 
two rivers. Some places also have out- 
board motors to rent, or they may be 
rented at hardware stores in town and 
carried anywhere. Orange Lake, 20 mi. 
north of Ocala, is one of the best bass 
lakes in Florida. The last time I was 
there a morning’s fishing gave me a 9- 
pounder, as well as others of 6 lIb., 3 Ib., 
and 1% Ib. 

The same good fishing is to be found in 
Lake County, next water to the south. 
Leesburg and Eustis are two of the fish- 
ing centers. This area gets more tour- 
ists and in general is more heavily fished 
Many of the towns in Lake County have 
lakes right in town or on the outskirts, 
and the fishing is more easily reached 
than in Marion County. The St. Johns 
River and near-by lakes are especially 
good bass waters, near DeLand, Sanford, 
and other towns. 

Lake Okeechobee and lakes in its vicin- 
ity are probably as fine for bass as any- 
thing in the state, and some record fish 
have come from that section. Vero Beach 
and other small towns on the East 
Coast are within easy distance of this 
wonderful bass, fishing area, and offer 
salt-water fishing as well. 

On the West Coast, Yankeetown, Crys- 
tal River, and Homosassa offer good salt- 
water fishing, and redfish, trout, and 
many other varieties are taken there in 
quantity. That section is only about an 
hour’s drive from Ocala. Going on down 
the coast there are Sarasota, Venice, 
Bradenton, Punta Gorda, and Fort My- 
ers, all of which have good salt-water 
fishing. Accommodations may cost a bit 
more the farther south you go, but rates 
for boats, tackle, and guides are about 
the same. All of the towns mentioned 
are not too large, the people are friendly, 
and in most of the towns a definite effort 
is made to entertain visitors at a mini- 
mum of expense to the latter.—Herbert 
McNeal. 


AMERICA’S GREAT 
LAST FRONTIER! 


ALASKA 


NOW-—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them- 
selves about this mysterious and fascinating 


Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier”! Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vir- 
gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies. 

Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold min- 


ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, its people, 
geography and fascinating history, its forests, 
Alaska’s 


wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems 
Magazine gives you all of this! And, there are 
dozens of rare Alaska photographs in every is- 
sue! Send 15c NOW for a copy of this exciting 
magazine—or, send $1.50 for a year's subscrip- 
tion, 12 issues, Your enjoyment is guaranteed 





SPECIAL prior FREE! Subscribe te A 
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o's * Rei you to teare more ak 
“The Last Frontier"! Vo receive this map, with 
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BOX A-118, 


VaNONOS igo 


Here is the kind of hunting you have Gre eamec d about 
CLD MEXICO offers you new thrills. If é 
the game to be founc, you'd think we 
tall tales. Game galore in its natural state 
Tigers, Deer, Peccary, Raccoon, Rabbits 
Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Doves, Chachalacas 
Quails, and many more .. . and eye 
You will be met at the border and taken care of from 
then on Pamphlets on request describing luxury trip 
for budget price, what to expect, what to bring, et 
Don't delay! W tite today, to: 


MEXICAN HUNTING TOURS 
Dr. F. Poyo Skillin, Pres., Box 8352, Mexico City, Mex. 
Bonded & Authorized by Mex. Gov. ( Lic. No.85) 























Mexico 
Big Game Hunting 


Puma— Jaguar — Ocelot 
Snow Brothers’ Famous Hounds u sed 
Write for further informatio 
} JOSE MARTINEZ GOMEZ 
Club de Casa y Pesca Sta. Engracia 
Tamaulipas, Mexico 


BIG GAME HUNTING 


Old Montes tat. Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 














Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Club 
Deportivo Del orte, CD. Juarez, Chihuahua 
—No. 272. 


New Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. 
Experienced guides and well trained hounds. 
Game guaranteed. For full information, write 


Ww. L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hunting, Fishing, Riding, Golf 


Come and enjoy this wonderful Plantation life, with 
all modern conveniences, twin beds, private baths 
excellent food. 12 miles south of Charlest yn, South 
Carolina, on Coastal Highway No. 17. For further 
information, apply to 


LEO A. NOLAN 


Bulow Plantation Johns Isiand, South Carolina 














& 
|For Florida Fishing & Hunting 


| At Its Best 
| Visit Crystal River, 40 miles south on R. 19 from 
| Williston, and stay at 
CRYSTAL RIVER INN 

| an informal restful spot, where the accommodations and 
| food are splendid. Rates $3 a day, $18 a week. 
| ‘ al . . 
Good Fellowship, Sport and Rost 

William F. Wasemenn, Prop. Crystal River, 
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2% CANADIAN LANDS } 





cS) Seized andSold forllaxes: 


$ 85 buys fine lake front lot 
$130 buys 2! acres on lake 
$175 buys island 

$252 buys 160 acres with stream 
$495 buys a mile lake front 













Our 25th Annual List, just issuedin the form of istrated 
booklet describes the above and many other « erti 
acquired by us through Tax Sale. The ar i juoted is t 
fullprice asked, guaranteed perfect title, 1 nu paue ~~ au 
tifully situated hunting and fishing camy ere there real 
sport; summer cottage sites, heavily wo icreag N. w is 
the time to invest inCANADA’‘S minerals rests i farn 
Smal! monthly payments if desired. Don't WRITE 
TODAY for FREE BOOKLET with planati 


‘Room 607 
2 Queen St. W. 
TORONTO. CANADA 





TAX SALE SERVICE 
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"Peck" Jordan, North 
Carolina guide, got 
this 200-lb. bear 
with one shot from 
a pistol. That takes 
nerve and a good eye 


North Carolina 


Bear and Deer 


HE 100,000-acre 

Pisgah Nation- 
al Forest in North 
Carolina is open 
to hunters of deer 
and bear 
year. There are 
other Federal- 
state reserves 
which offer simi- 
lar hunting with- 
This big game hunting is 


in the state. 
open to residents of the United States, 


and the necessary permits can be ob- 
tained by applying to the Supervisor, 
Pisgah National Forest, Arcade Build- 
ing, Asheville, N. C. Permits are limited 


to the number felt advisable in order to | 


reduce the big game to a determined 
limit. 

The Pisgah Forest has a good popula- 
tion of both white-tailed deer and bear, 


and the fact that deep snow and extreme | 


cold wexther are not found in that sec- 
tion make hunting there considerably 
pleasanter than in northern areas. A 
fawn-rearing station is maintained on 
the reserve. 


IF | CUT OUT SMOKES SEELET 
AN’ DESSERTS 
FOR TWO vears @% 
1 Cn Buy IT’ 


bp ra a 


es 


Hunting Around Tampico 


HE rainy season around Tampico, 

Mexico, runs from June to October. 
The roads are usually dry by December. 
In my opinion the best time to hunt in 
that section is from January to May in- 
clusive. These months, according to my 
latest information, are open season in 
Mexico. For both fishing and hunting, 
January and February are the best 
months. There are no close seasons at 
any time on such predatory animals as 
jaguars, wildcats, and wolves. 

The Tampico Tourist Agency will take 
you out on a hunting trip and will guar- 
antee deer, wild turkey, wild boar, cats, 
wolves, etc. They take you in an auto- 


each | 











mobile some 80 miles from Tampico, to | 


be gone for 24 hours on the average, with 
both day and night hunting, if wanted. 
The cost for such a trip is $50, U.S. cur- 
rency, everything furnished, plus $1 ex- 
tra for both shotgun and rifle, and an 
average fee of about 15 cents for each 
shell. This rate includes meals, English- 


| speaking guide, automobile, etc. Hunting 
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trips by airplane may also be arranged 


| at rates not much higher than the fore- 


going. The cost of a 30-day hunting li- 
cense is about $11, U.S. currency. Trips 
lasting a week or more may also be 
arranged for such big 
lions, with dogs furnished. 

It is unnecessary to take a dog with 
you to hunt quail, for blue quail are 
there by the million. Tampico has daily 
air service with all the principal cities 
of Mexico, as well as with the United 
States.—John Jay Arthur, Jr. 
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WOW! 


NERS OF AMERICA 
Hot Waterfalls: / 

















THESE ARE THE FAMOUS 
SS GIANT HOT SPRINGS 
FLOWING MILLIONS OF GALLONS 
OF MINERAL WATER DAILY. 
IMAGINE — HOT WATERFALLS, 
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THIS iS ‘TEEPEE’ FOUNTAIN — 
LOOK AT IT STEAM , 










HOW HOT * 

IS THE WATER 
AT THE BIG 
SPRING 7 
















BUT THE WATER IS STILL AROUND 
86 DEGREES COOLER THAN DOWN 
INSIDE ‘OLD FAITHFUL GEYSER AT 
5 YELLOWSTONE PARK 
86 DEGREES - 
COOLER! ISN'T THATA 
COINCIDENCE! 





IN RECENT LABORATORY 
“SMOKING BOWL” TESTS, 
PRINCE ALBERT BURNED 


DEGREES 
COOLER 


THAN THE AVERAGE OF 
THE 30 OTHER OF THE 
LARGEST-SELLING BRANDS 
TESTED— COOLEST OF ALL / 

















ITS MIGHTY RIGHT, ISN'T IT 
—PRINCE ALBERT |S TRULY 
THE SMOKERS WAY TO 
THE PRECIOUS COMFORT 
OF A REALLY MILD, 

YET DELIGHTFULLY 


I KNOW TOA FULL, 
ROUND MAKIN'S’ SMOKE 
THATS RICH YET EASY 
ON THE TONGUE ! 4 
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PIPEFULS 
OF FRAGRANT 
TOBACCO IN 
EVERY HANDY 
POCKET TIN OF 
PRINCE 
ALBERT 





JOY SMOKE 
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Super Trout Streams 


EDITOR EREADING Allen 
Outdoor Life: Parsons'’s article, 
“Can We Save Our 
Trout Fishing?” I am convinced that he 
has correctly stated the situation. Heavy 
stocking of easily reached streams is 
certainly not the answer to the trout 
problem, because, as Parsons says, these 
streams are fished out within a few days 
long before the trout become accus- 
tomed to free water and learn how to 
put up a fight. 

Trout fishing to me is what it was to 
John Buchan, as expressed in “Pilgrim’s 
Way.” He said it’s “not only an art but a 
way of life.” 

Parsons mentions the progress made 
in Pennsylvania with special trout 
streams, where both method and catch 
are restricted. This has been real prog- 
ress. Dunbar Creek, for instance, is 
within 50 mi. of Pittsburgh, and one al- 
ways knows that there will be trout 
there to catch. The arrangement is very 
well liked here and has an important 
educational value. The latter is one of 
the chief virtues of the Spring Creek 
project. 

The main trouble with trout fishing 
today is that we expect to get more than 
we pay for, as Parsons brought out in 
his article. I wonder if one _ solution 
might be the establishment of special 
state-owned waters, where good fishing 
could always be expected, and where 
one would pay a higher fee. Here in 
Pennsylvania we have a great super- 
highway and motorists are glad to pay 
the special toll. That principle might be 
extended to trout streams. Any man 
who is a real trout angler will be willing 
to pay an extra dollar or two a day for 
the chance at real fishing. 

In Mercer County, Pa., where I live, 
the state stocks large meadow streams 
with legal-size trout every spring, and a 
considerable number of anglers seem to 
enjoy taking them for a few days in 
April. This, of course, reduces the fish- 
ing pressure on less accessible streams, 
just as the propagation of the ringneck 
pheasant has taken a lot of hunters out 
of the grouse woods. But for my part, 
I'd prefer the state to put my quota of 
trout in a mountain stream.—Philip E. 
Angle, Sharon, Pa. 


For Fancy Twitching 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


IVE me a floating 

line for top-water 
baits. Maybe it’s not 
strictly necessary, but a bait caster who 
likes to make a floating plug “talk” can 
do a lot better job with a line that floats, 
whether he’s using a silent plug or a 
plunker. With a silent plug, I want it to 
just turn and face the opposite direction 
when I work it—not move out of its 
tracks. It should stay there for several 
seconds—even a half minute if you can 


a) HOW!S THIS? 
\ \ me) 





contain yourself. Then, with ever so 
light a twitch you should turn it back. 
But with a line that sinks you can’t do 
that without moving the plug toward 
you; in that half-minute interval the line 
will have sunk from 6 to 8 in., and this 
makes it impossible (or at least difficult) 


6 





to get gentle action against the weight 
of line under water. 

There are those, of course, who argue 
that a floating line looks like a log to 
bass, and that is why we use invisible 
leaders on flies, and that those leaders 
must sink. I can’t answer that one. I do 
know that in my experience I have had 
much better results—and considerable 
more pleasure—in casting top-water 
lures with a floating line. 

I use either a 12% or 15 lb. black nylon 
line; an occasional shake of the line as I 
retrieve dislodges water and the line will 
float all day, even though the lure goes 
under on the retrieve. Line dressings, so 
far as I’ve observed, merely make line 
pick up more dirt, but perhaps that’s 
because our water here is nearly always 
dirty—Leon S. Gimmy, Wood River, Ill. 


We'd Rather Stay Lost 


EDITOR E READ a great 
Outdoor Life: deal about what to 

do when you're lost in 
the woods, but here’s the only method I 
know that is certain-sure to get you out 
of your predicament quickly. When you 
start out be sure you have a pack of 
playing cards in your pocket. Then if 
you get lost, sit down and start a game 
of solitaire. It won't be five minutes 
before someone will come along, lean 


_ . \| WISH | WAS 
_ - \ : —~ Lost! 


ya 





over your shoulder, and tell you what 
card to play next.—Edw. F. Hoberhouer, 
Lima, Ohio. 


Tackle Too Efficient? 


HREE weeks on the 

lower Rogue River 
in Oregon certainly 
has taught me a lot! The way I saw fish 
taken up there! And they call it sport- 
ing! Say, I’m just boiling—those fish 
just didn’t have a chance. 

Here’s why: these _ foolproof 
(anti-backlash, star-drag, automatic) are 
taking all the skill out of angling. Sure, 
if you’re a meat fisherman they just fit 
the picture; a child with strength enough 
to turn the handle on a star-drag reel 
can catch fish as well as anybody. I 
saw a 63-year-old woman trolling for 
salmon, and though she'd never before 
had a rod in her hand she hooked and 
landed three salmon by noon! 

Now, if we had the old knuckle-buster, 
and the leather brake we used to throw 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


reels 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


over to save the skin on our thumbs, the 
fish would have a fair chance. At least 
you’d need a few days’ training. 

Casting reels are along the same or- 
der; put weight on and throw the bait 
or lure out—you can’t make a backlash 
to save your soul. Yet men catch fish 
with this kind of equipment and brag 
about it!—Dr. Lester B. Rantz, Placer- 
ville, Calif. 


foe, MY ANCESTORS 
WHITTLED HOOKS 
OUT OF BONE 






Pioneer Rangers 


RECENT item, 

“National Forest 
Anniversary,” inter- 
ested me very much, because my father, 
Than Wilkerson, and a fellow ranger, 
Hank Tuttle, built a ranger station in 
June 1899 on the west fork of the Bitter 
Root River at what is now the site of 
Alta, Mont. 

The station was a one-room cabin, 
built with lodge-pole walls and having a 
roof of bark and sods. The two men 
bought the window, nails, hinges, etc., 
with their own funds. When the cabin 
was finished my father journeyed to 
the nearest settlement to buy an Ameri- 
can flag, and while he was absent Tuttle 
erected a flagpole. The first flag raising 
was a proud moment for them. 

These young rangers worked for $60 
a month, and out of that they had to pay 
all their expenses, including food, shel- 
ter, equipment, and horses. Their terri- 
tory covered some 500,000 acres, and one 
of the first jobs the Dept. of the Interior 
assigned to them was to pile up brush 
and burn it! 

That old cabin still stands, a monu- 
ment to the beginning of a service that 
has grown into our modern, efficient 
Forest Service.— Mrs. S. G. Schaudies, 
Renton, Wash. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Two-Legged Beasts 


O MATTER how 

much we dwell on 
the use of efficient and 
humane weapons, we still have hunters 
who callously wound game and let it go 
off to die in agony. For instance, at the 
fishing derby out here I heard a man 
ask another how he’d made out in deer 
hunting. “Didn’t get one,” was the reply. 
“Did you see any?” “Oh, sure; I shot a 
couple and knocked them down, but they 
got away.” There didn't seem to be the 
slightest twinge of remorse. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 
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But what really fired my boiler was a 
recent item in a newspaper. It told of a 
circus elephant that finally went sour 
after 25 years of hard work. The circus 
was at Raleigh, N.C., according to the 
dispatch, and the management decided 
to finish off the elephant. Here’s the rest 
of the story: 

“So in a near-by pasture Teddy was 
staked to a tree, then the men began 
shooting. It took 107 bullets from pis- 
tols, rifles, and a sub-machine gun, over 
a period of 40 minutes, before the big 
animal sank to his knees and died.” 

One bullet of the proper caliber, fired 
by a trained rifleman, could have fin- 
ished that poor beast immediately, and 
averted a bloody carnival.—E. W. Hea- 
cock, Seattle, Wash. 


More Deer Dope 


HE methods de- 

scribed by Bert 
Skinner in “After You 
Get That Deer” are all sound for treat- 
ing animals killed in cold weather, such 
as is experienced in the deer seasons of 
many of the Eastern and Northern states, 
but here are a few additions for the 
handling of deer here in the Southwest: 

1. In gaffing out a deer make only a 
small incision—about 6 in. Retie this 
after cleaning the deer, using a strip of 
skin. This will keep flies out; a neces- 
sary precaution, because otherwise they 
will start blowing the meat within an 
hour’s time. 

2. Never stick a deer that’s been shot 
in the body or neck; it’s useless. 

3. Upon getting the deer back to camp 
wrap the carcass in a sheet, or make a 
pair of pants for him by cutting two 
slits in a sack and slipping the sack over 
his hind legs; tie it around the chest. 

4. By hanging the deer so that it will 
cool off at night, and by wrapping in 
heavy blankets and tarps and hanging 
in the shade during the day, the meat 
may be kept fresh for a week, even in 
very hot weather. Assuming, of course, 
that the nights are cold—which they will 
be in the Southwest at elevations of 
5,000 ft. and more. 

5. Never use water in cleaning out a 
carcass; it will promote decay quicker 
than anything else.—L. M. Stevens, South 
Gate, Calif. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Noise Just Scares ‘Em! 


EDITOR HAT article about 
Outdoor Life: hunting deer by 

Bert Skinner lists var- 
ious methods of hunting and then says: 
“Barely worth mention is one other 
method, that of barging through promis- 
ing country in the hope of rousing deer 


FUNNY, THERE AREN'T '0! // “at — 
ANY DEER : 
AROUND! '~4 






out of sleep or hiding. This depends on 
recklessness, sheer luck, and snapshoot- 
ing, and is nothing more than a gam- 
bler’s long chance.” 

In my opinion, Skinner knows little 
about this type of hunting or he doesn’t 
think much of it. In the first place, you 
do not go barging through the country. 
If you take your time, use a little stealth, 
and watch the cover ahead it is an easy 
matter to get within range of any deer, 
especially if the woods are wet from 
heavy rains. ...I feel sorry for the fel- 
low who is afraid of taking a chance of 
getting his deer as he bounds away 
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through the woods.—Casper Morcom Jr., 
Jermyn, Pa. 


®Skinner means exactly what he says. 
A hunter who barges recklessly through 
the woods, hoping thus to dislodge a 
deer, has little chance of getting his 
buck. That’s quite a bit different from 
stalking or still hunting—the method de- 
scribed above—a type of hunt which 
Skinner approved and described in the 
article.—ED. 


HAT was a good ar- 

ticle by Skinner, but 
his methods of carry- 
ing defunct deer on his shoulders looks 
pretty dangerous to me. There are many 
hunters so tense that they'll shoot at 
anything they see moving, and a moving 
Juck—even a dead one—?: temptiny 
luck too Zar. 

No, sir, drigging (or carrying on a 
pole between two men) may be slower, 
but you’re more likely to get where 
you’re going.—-Tom McDonald, Denver, 
Colo. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Good-by! 


AM not the kind of 

Sportsman that will 
keep on taking a Mag- 
azine that Sponsors game hogs and such 
rotten Skunks as the author of Coyotes 
Need Killing. Most Decent Sportsmen in 
the west know the Coyote was here be- 
fore they were, and hunt them for their 
fur, and not just to be killing and crip- 
pling for the contemptible greed and 


AW-w, I 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 





excuse they are doing such wonderful 
work. 

No thank you I don’t support such a 
magazine.— Harry Robertson, Denver, 
Colo. 


No Blackbird Pie 


H, WHAT a deep 

and satisfying 
laugh I found in the 
news item about three sneaky New York 
state men and their illegal hunting! 
Redwing blackbirds are on the protected 
list, but that didn’t deter the three gun- 
ners, who were determined to have a 
blackbird pie. They went out and col- 
lected 84 birds. But just as they bagged 
the last one a game protector came on 
the scene and hauled them before the 
authorities. 

They were found guilty and the fines 
figured out. Here's the list: Illegal hunt- 
ing, $60 each, total $180; state game law, 
$25 a bird, total $6,300 for the three; fed- 
eral regulations, $1,000 a bird, total $84,- 
000. Grand total, $90,480! 

Oh, well it was too good to be true, so 
the authorities agreed to a settlement of 
$232.50 for the three men. But even that 
is an expensive price for a pie—especial- 
ly when you don’t get the pie.—Alfred 
Lingle, Yonkers, N.Y. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Another Washington Agency? 


HE present system 

of nonresident, resi- 
dent, and county fish- 
ing and hunting licensing is too un- 
wieldy and complicated, in my opinion, 
and should be superseded by a unified 
federal system of sportsmen licensing. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Here is my plan: Let the federal gov- 
ernment issue three classes of hunting 
licenses. A. One license for small game, 
up to and including ducks and pheas- 
ants; low fee. There are thousands of 
hunters who never have a chance to 
shoot anything larger than an occasional 
squirrel, rabbit, or quail. B. License to 
cover all game up to and including deer 
and the smaller varieties of bear; this 
fee to be higher than that of A. Finally, 
license C., to cover all game that may be 


NOT ENOUGH omen? O 
LEPT IN THE ALPHABET 
FOR ANOTHER 

GOVERN MENT 
guREAU ! 









legally shot in the U.S., including elk, 
moose, grizzly, brown bear, etc. This 
last license should be the most expensive. 

Naturally, the government would have 
to issue exact specifications of what 
game the first two licenses would cover, 
since the natural line of demarcation in 
species is sometimes very vague.—Geo. 
E. Blackford, Memphis, Mo. 


Talk About Men Cooks! 


EDITOR HERE was many a 
Outdoor Life: laugh in ‘Mister, 

You Can’t Cook for 
Me!” by Gordon Mac Quarrie. 

I've endured some pretty awful cook- 
ing by amateurs in camp. But of all 
the insults my tough stomach has ever 
been called upon to endure, those it suf- 
fered a number of years ago in Pike 
County, Pa., were the worst. - 

A friend had told me of a secluded 
spot back in the hills, off the main high- 
way, Where there was good fishing. He 
also told me of a native who was a deer 
guide in season, and would take in 
boarders. We decided we'd go. 

Our first meal there—supper—was the 
tip-off. The coffee had been boiled, ap- 
parently from grounds used _ several 
times previously, and plain milk was 
used to disguise the taste. There was 
boiled salt pork and cabbage, with baked 
beans, as hard as bullets, on the side. 
For dessert there were doughnuts, cold 
and soggy, that had “soaked fat.” 

To get an early start at fishing, we 
were down to breakfast at 5:30 the next 
morning. Early as we were, the good 
housewife had been down even earlier 
A peep through the window disclosed 
her milking a cow, in a field across the 
lane. But, faithful soul, she had laid out 
our breakfast for us. On the table was 
a stack of pancakes that had been 
cooked a time long gone, and that had 
sweated into something I shudder to 
recall even now. There was a pitcher of 
molasses for “sweetenin’.” The coffee 
had apparently been warmed over from 
the night before, and it was no longer 
even warm. 

For the rest of the week the menu 
didn’t vary, but on Sunday came a big 
treat. The good woman went out and 
after a long chase in which she showed 
the speed and agility of an antelope, she 
captured a nonlaying hen nonlaying 
because of extreme age. This creature 
she decapitated with an ax and fricas- 
seed for our Sunday dinner. Eating a 
raw inner tube would be no accomplish- 
ment compared to getting that poor old 
fowl down. 

Oh, well, being young and vigorous 
we survived. But even the burnt offer- 
ings of an amateur camp cook would be 
welcome, after what we got in that 
guide’s kitchen!—Carl Greene, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





When he finally collapsed— 
after a fearful demonstration 
of wild rage—! was weak 
and exhausted by the ordeal 
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NORMAN V. WAGNER 


OW much lead can a big grizzly hold? 

Well, the century-old hunting. annals of 
America have many accounts of griz- 

zlies that were torn almost to pieces by 

bullets, and were still able to charge and de- 
stroy. Veteran hunters agree that grizzlies take 
a lot of killing, that they are our toughest, most 
dangerous big game. But hunting is not a 
science where, given the same conditions, you 
always get exact results; it is filled with sur- 
prises, few of them little ones—and that is one 
of the reasons why it has a fascination that 
never stales. Combine that uncertainty with 
very real danger and you have—well, you have 
a grizzly hunt! 
Our hunting fathers were happy in having 
good grizzly hunting right here in the United 
States. But those days are gone, never to return. 
The authorities tell us there are only about 1,100 
silvertips remaining within our boundaries, and 
many of these are permanently protected in the 
Yellowstone National Park. Therefore, if you 
want a grizzly badly enough you have to do as I 
did, go up North where there is big game in 
primitive abundance and where hunters are 
scarce. I had shot moose, 
caribou, elk, sheep, and goats 
in British Columbia but— 
though I had made four sep- 
arate hunts for them—so far ' P . 
the silvertips had eluded me. ° . pte = = or We paused above timber line to look a 
So I switched to the Yukon. slope over for sign of grizzly or sheep 
It was on August 20 last 


that I took a plane to Seattle x ; Eien # ; ' ae with no idea how far I was from 
on the first leg of my hunting "2 a ae RS ‘ = Se the right lake or in what direction 
trip. From Seattle I sailed to 4. a Sr ~ Ti, Sees + it lay. I was completely lost, and 
Vancouver, leaving there on “i ‘oon ae EN ee there seemed ghastly little hope 
the 23rd for Skagway. I went ‘oon 6a Se : . that I'd soon be found. 

from Skagway by rail to et oe I gathered firewood and began 
Whitehorse, in the Yukon a me! OS es . to make camp for the night. That 
Territory, and arrived there ss : 1 S Tha out of the way, I could take a 
on the 28th. Two days later I . “SB eS St fishing rod and see what could be 
boarded a plane to fly into the done to get a fish or two for sup- 
camp where George Cham- I found a great footprint—mark of the big Yukon silvertip per. Then at 6 p.m. I heard the 
bers, my guide and outfitter, drone of an airplane and waved 
was to be waiting for me. my arms wildly to attract the 


The camp was in the Kathleen Lake district, about 150 pilot's attention. The plane circled. It seemed that my pilot, 
miles northwest of Whitehorse. Draw a line from Yakutat realizing his error on the way back, had refueled at White- 
Bay in Alaska to Whitehorse in Yukon Territory, and it hor: 2 and come back for me. Duffel loaded again, not long 
will just about bisect the district which I hunted. The two after the take-off we spotted the camp on a creek about two 
weeks I spent there constituted my first hunt in that section. miles from Kathleen Lake, ten miles beyond our false stop. 
Those who believe in omens could well have predicted that The plane could land only on the lake, which meant I’d have 
this hunt would turn out badly. First off, the airplane pilot to back pack to the camp. 
got mixed up in his geography and set me down on the Again I had to wade with my duffel to shore, wet to the 
wrong lake! I unloaded my duffel, wading with it to shore. waist, and shivering with the cold. I left most of my equip- 
There were an eider-down sleeping bag, two Remington ment to be picked up later, and headed for the camp with only 
Express .30/06 rifles, one .22 rifle, binoculars, two cameras, my bed roll and rifle. That hike is something I'd like to forget. 
one pair of leather high-top hunting boots, one pair of ten- I got bogged down in a muskeg swamp, and it was after 
inch rubber shoepacs, warm woolen clothing, fly and bait- dark when I finally arrived at the camp. To be lost in a big, 
casting outfits, and plenty of ammunition. Then, when the strange, and wild country, have to wade cold lakes and 
plane had taken off and roared away, I looked around for’ streams, and then get bogged in the dark, all within one 
the camp. Too late I found there was no camp, no outfitter, afternoon and evening, is a little too much for a city man 
and no food! There I was—alone in a strange wild country, who sits for eleven months a year at an office desk. 
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George, Alec Davis, the cook, Dick 
Fraser, the wrangler, and the pack- 
train outfit came in that night from 
Champagne, sixty-five miles away. I 
had been upset before—now George 
was. It seemed that he had been plan- 
ning for us to hunt on that particular 
lake where I had been lost! Now, he 
said, it was useless to go hunting over 
there, for the plane doubtless had driven 
all the bears out of that locality. We 
found out next day that George’s sur- 
mise was correct, for when we went 
over for the rest of my duffel there was 
much fresh bear sign but no bear. How- 













| really didn't deserve to bag this 


couse I'd carelessly mixe 


10 


fine mountain sheep, 


4 bullets in the 


ever, I did get in some fishing, and 
found grayling and trout in incredible 
abundance. The fish weighed up to six 
and seven pounds, and I got one with 
almost every cast. All were released 
except four, which we had for lunch. 

No sooner were the horses packed the 
next morning, and the men ready to 
start on a short camping trip, than 
George spied two rams with his glasses. 
The sheep were high up in Ram Basin, 
about a mile from the camp and across 
the creek. A Dall or White sheep was 
No. 2 on my list of trophies wanted. If 
I could get one now, I could spend the 
rest of my time in hunting grizzlies. 
Furthermore, we wanted some camp 
meat. So the horses were unpacked at 
once and we took a boat up the creek 
and across the lake, and then started 
our stalk up the steep, rocky incline. 

A stalk up a 
mountainside for 
sheep is the most 
exhausting kind of 
hunting I know. 
And then, when we 
reached the top, it 
was to find that the 
wind had played a 
trick on us. AS we 
approached our 
quarry, instead of 
blowing in our 
faces it was now on 
the backs of our 
necks. The rams 
had scented us and 
were pulling out. 
One already was 
out of range, and 
the other was just 
emerging from a 
draw about 200 
yards away. George 
picked him up in 
the glasses. 

“Hum-m-m. Fair 
head, no record,” 
he told me. 

I took a look for 
myself and decided 
that ram would do 

if Icould get him. 
It wasn’t an easy 
shot, he was taking 
it on the run, but I 
got the sights on 
him and the first 
shot just parted the 


The camp cook and 
a big Arctic gray- 
ling. Fish were so 
plentiful | hooked 
one on every cast! 










be- 


pocket of my coat 


hair on his back. He kept on goin; 

“Too high!” was George’s commer! 
keeping the glasses on the ram. 

My next shot hit right in front of t! 
Sheep. The third crashed the mounta 
silences and then we clearly could he 
the bullet smack. The ram hunched h 
back but kept on traveling. 

“You hit him in the middle. Too low 
exclaimed George. 

By this time I was fairly pourins 
lead. Two more shots hit the sheep, } 
stumbled and fell, got to his feet agair 
and kept climbing. From then on 
could see my bullets hitting way belov 
him despite the fact I was holding hig! 
Later I discovered I had put some 22( 
grain bullets in my belt by mistake, an 
was wasting ammunition, for the dis 
tance by then was at least 500 yards. 

“Save your ammunition,” said Georgs 
still watching through the glasses. “He 
about done.” 

A moment later George proved to be 


right. The ram collapsed while still ir 
sight, though out of gun range, an 


George went up and dragged him dow! 
a shale slide. Now I had my Whit 
sheep and the camp had meat. 

“If the salmon run is on,” George 
told me, as he was skinning out the 
sheep, “Klukshu Lake is as 
place for bear as I know. We'll go over 
there tomorrow.” 

So the next day we made a saddle 
trip to Dezadeash Lake, then went 
twelve miles by boat up the lake while 
the wrangler took the horses around by 
land. Then followed eighteen more 
miles by horse from Dezadeash Lake to 
Klukshu Lake, where we arrived on the 
second day. Some camping Indians told 
us the salmon hadn’t come up yet and 
that the bears were still high up, feed- 
ing on the berries. Our plan had to be 
changed, so we went along the Jack 
Dalton Trail and over Bloud Pass into 
the Sockeye Lake region. While going 
through the pass our hopes were spurred 
by fresh grizzly diggings; the ground 
had been literally plowed up by the 
bears in search of small rodents. We 
were now high above timber line, and 
close to the rim rock. 

Late in the afternoon, when I was 
sagging in the saddle, half asleep, I 
roused with a start when George pulled 
up at the head of the pack train, and 
gazed through the glasses at something 
above us. He (Continued on page 47 
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George was right—plenty of fresh sign, but not a single bear 
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Y CONGRATULATIONS 
to you on your courage 
in printing Allen Par- 





Readers’ Opinions 


The fight is on! Roused by that piece 
“The Cat—Vicious Predator or Harm- 
less Pet?’’ in our November issue, hot 
defenders and enemies of the feline 
have poured in comments from every 
corner of the nation. To let as many 





Pro and Con 


as possible have their say, we have 
turned over this space to them. Only 
extracts from each letter could be 
fitted in, but we've picked the most 
significant statements from each side 
—for and against, just as they came. 








son’s splendid piece on 
the predatory house cat—the best 
job on Wildlife Enemy No. 1 that I have 
ever read.—Corey Ford, Freedom, N. H. 


The article “The Cat” is true in every 
detail. From actual experience, I think 
the house cat is the most destructive 
animal for game birds and small ani- 
mals. I visit on a farm on week-ends, 
and last fall the big tomcat of a friend 
of the farmer brought up to the kitchen 
ioor a full-grown quail, freshly killed. 
The next morning early he duplicated 
his feat by killing and eating a half- 
grown cottontail rabbit. Later I saw 
him charge at a full-grown pheasant 
nesting.—W. A. Marlowe, Toledo, Ohio. 


My compliments to Allen Parsons, 
And the intestinal fortitude shown by 
OUTDOOR LIFE in publishing an article of 
such a touchy nature is surely to be 
commended. The ability of the common 
domestic cat to adapt himself to an 
environment of the wild is uncanny. An 
old tom of ten pounds can stalk and kill 
our largest upland game birds with 
ease. The trail is at last getting hot, and 
I’m right beside you, 100 percent.— 
Frank Heidelbauer, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


It is my opinion that the article “The 
Cat” is prompted by man’s selfishness 
and hatred of the cat, and I am sorry 
to see it appear in your magazine. Now, 
to begin with, God created all the ani- 
mals and birds and apparently put them 
here for a good purpose. The cat, being 
a carnivorous animal, created to eat 
meat, with the instinct born in him, 
goes out and gets food. 

Now about cats killing useful animals 
and birds; when cats were originally 
created with this instinct, there were 
no man-made laws to determine what 
was useful or otherwise. That came 
after, so of course cats shouldn't be sup- 
posed to know about that. We must 
never fail to remember that men, who 
are supposed to be intelligent, who can 
read and write and converse, have very 
strict game laws made for them; but 
there are many arrests each year for 
violations. 

I do not agree that cats should be 
made to shift for themselves, or that 
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they should be thrown out when not 
warted, but I would hate to think what 
it would be like if there were no cats to 
rid us of rats and mice. I say cats are 
harmless pets. 

However, when you consider the vio- 
lations made in spite of man’s ability 
to understand, a story could well be 
written about “Vicious Predator or 
Harmless Man?”’—Mrs. John Culvey- 
house, North Caldwell, N. J. 


I agree with Allen Parsons in every 
respect and more power to him. I am 
a cat hunter, and would rather hunt 
wild house cats than hunt for game in 
some sections, as there are more cats 
than game. I go with a fellow sports- 
man who is a game warden in Mary- 
land. In 1939 I killed 744 cats, against 
800 or more for my friend—a total of 
over 1,500 cats—and that year there 
were more rabbits and quail than any 
year in a long time.—H. F'. Hobbs, West 
Point, Miss. 


I heartily agree that all cats found in 
the woods and fields, away from human 
habitations, should be disposed of. I’m 
a great lover of cats myself, but know 
their good and bad points. I allow my 
pet birds certain periods of freedom in 
the house, and my cats never bother 
them, but as soon as they go outdoors 
they completely change into sneaking, 
stalking killers. When we were on a 
ranch, a large house cat was raiding our 
chicken pens nightly, but a large ewe 
we had killed Mr. Cat—sixteen pounds 
of sneaking predator—when he killed 
her newly dropped lamb. If cats can 
kill lambs with their woolly protection, 
stop and think of their effect on newly 
born fawns!—Mrs. Lucy Stossart, Oak- 
land, Calif. 


Let’s have some more articles of this 
nature in the near future. In this sec- 
tion we have been having rapidly in- 
creasing trouble with foxes, cats, and 
so-called ‘wild dogs.’’ There has been 
an alarming decrease in the rabbit and 
quail population because of these preda- 
tors.—Frank Chappell Jr., Wake Forest, 
N.C. 


The hunters are just plain jealous. 
What's the difference whether the cat 
or the hunter gets the birds? It’s all 
killing as far as the game is concerned. 
In one year, think how many pheasants, 
partridges, and quail are killed by the 
hunters. Maybe the hunter should be 
shot instead of the cats.—Richard Eg- 
gleston, Tonawanda, N.Y. 


The Parsons house-cat story is some- 
thing I’ve hoped to see in print for the 
last fifty years. As a child I had the 
run of 1,200 acres, plus an old muzzle- 
loading shotgun and a couple of dogs. 
One fall there was just nothing to hunt 
in my territory—no squirrels, no quail, 
no nothing—until one day the dogs 
dragged from under an old straw pile a 
big yellow cat. Afterward I crawled 
under the straw pile, and found enough 
fur, feathers, and bones to fill a bushel 
basket a bit more than twice.—S. Hulse, 
Bradford, Pa. 


I have just read your story on the 
cat. My hat’s off to you, or anyone who 
shoots a cat in the field.—John Piller 
Jr., Valley City, N. Dak. 


There is no doubt in my mind but 
that a large number of cats are very 
destructive to game and wildlife. For 
over twenty years I have incubated and 
raised many hundreds of chickens every 
year, and I regard my shotgun as a 
necessary part of poultry equipment. 
It has been used on pussy more fre- 
quently than on any other chicken kill- 
er.—Arthur Kinyon, Marion, N.Y. 


I don’t like the way you put things in 
your article on the cat. Rats are the 
worst pests known anywhere. They 
spread many dangerous diseases, and 
are the worst killers of young chickens 
on any farm, even when the chickens 
weigh two or three pounds and are out 
on range. Can’t blame the farmer for 
defending a cat that may save him as 
much as the profits he makes on his 
farm. 

The remark was made that most of 
the tracks seen while hunting were cat 
tracks. Too (Continued on page 74) 
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In Michigan, winter fishing is now so popular 
that it's feared the bluegills will be depleted 


" ELL,” Mac said glumly, “if 
they won't take wigglers 
maybe they'll take grubs.” 
But the tone of his voice 

indicated no great hope. 

He hauled up twenty feet of synthetic 
gut from the black water. Near its end, 
two split BB shot were attached and 
just below the BB's the outfit termi- 
nated in a No. 12 eagle-claw hook. A 
tired, limp, and slightly anemic-looking 
May-fly nymph dangled on the hook. 

Mac removed the wiggler. He fum- 
bled in the wooden box that held his 
equipment, extracted a six-inch length 
of goldenrod stem with an elongated 
swelling in the middle. 

He split the gall lengthwise with his 
knife, picked out the fat little worm 
reposing in its center, and impaled it on 
the hook with as little damage to its 
anatomy as possible. Then he thought- 
fully paid the twenty feet of leader back 
into the dark water. It was plain he 
had no great faith in the change of bait, 
or in the world in general, for that 
matter. 

There we were, Mac and Monty and 
I, on the ice of a little bay at the north 
end of Wabasis Lake at 9 o'clock on a 
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late January morning. Around us, in 
a space no bigger than two city blocks, 
were clustered no fewer than 200 other 
ice fishermen. When you see a knot like 
that on a frozen lake in our part of 
Michigan it means just one thing. Some- 
body has located Bluegill Center. Some 
lucky angler has hit rich pay dirt under 
the ice, and the word has gone around. 


UT somehow we'd missed the bus 
B that morning. On Thursday and Fri- 
day, even on Saturday, big bluegills had 
come like an underwater wolf pack on 
that ground. But we'd been on the ice 
since 7:30, when the gray winter dawn 


was just beginning to brighten across 


the hilks—and we had two scrawny 
bluegills to show for our efforts. The 
fellows around us weren’t doing any 


better. It was the old, familiar story. 
We should have gone the day before 
or maybe the day ofter. 

It wasn’t cold, but the wind was wet 
and raw and it bit through our heavy 
woolens and sent shivers rippling up 
and down our backs. The thin blue fog 
of winter, the fog that foretells the end 
of a thaw, lay on the fields. It was a 
nice morning to be out—but an hour 
and a half is a long time to stand in 
one place and wait for some action. 
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Mac turned his back to the wet wind, 
hunched his head in his coat collar and 
stamped his feet in a half-hearted at- 
tempt to restore feeling. 

“This is a heck of a way to spend 
Sunday morning,” he commented gloom- 
ily. “I wish I'd stayed home and had 
breakfast in bed. I wish ; 


E GOT no farther. The tiny cork 

bobber in the six-inch hole of black 
water at his feet trembled delicately, 
bobbed a couple of times like a baby 
duck learning to dive, and went sud- 
denly down out of sight in the dark 
depths. 

Mac let out a grunt of surprise, fum- 
bled for the leader with numb fingers, 
got an uncertain grip, and started to 
put up resistance. By that time the 
leader was cutting a big circle under 
the ice, like a lariat holding an unruly 
calf, and fifty fishermen in Mac’s im- 
mediate vicinity were as stiff at at- 
tention as bird dogs on point. 

Now, there’s no use pretending that a 
winter bluegill on a short hand line puts 
up the scrap of a twelve-inch steelhead 
or a two-pound smallmouth on a four- 
ounce rod. He doesn’t even give you 
the slashing, tail-twisting, stubborn 
workout he delivers on a slender cane 
pole in the same lake in midsummer. 
But that’s no reason for sneering at 
winter bluegill fishing. The fact is, you 
have to take it for what it’s worth. And 
all weaknesses admitted, it’s still pretty 
fair sport. Hauling a lusty bluegill 
out of a frozen lal:e will raise your 
blood pressure a few points if you've 
got anything in your veins thicker than 
rain water. 

Mac’s fish was cavorting around like 
a hen that’s just been beheaded. He 
couldn’t keep a tight grip on the wet 
leader, and two or three times he lost 
footage and the bluegill went down to 
the bottom; then the fuss started all 
over again. But Mac’s fingers limbered 
up after the first minute or two and he 
gained ground. Suddenly the fish 
popped out of the hole and lay flopping 
on the ice. There was an even ten 
inches of him, good, dark, deep-water 
bluegill, fins erect and gills gaping. 
Mac let out a whoop that would have 
done credit to one of Pontiac’s warriors 
at Detroit, and dived for another gold- 
enrod stem. 


ITHIN five minutes the bottom 
W tna fallen completely out of the 
wriggler market there on Wabasis 
Lake. Everybody that had ’rod grubs 
was using ’em, and those that hadn’t 
any were making deals or standing 
around looking glum. In that same five 
minutes Monty and I landed a good fish 
apiece and Mac accounted for his sec- 
ond; the fun was really under way! 


BLUEGILLS ARE PRETTY 
CHOOSY IN WINTER, BUT 
THEY’LL BITE IF YOU 
CAN DOPE OUT A MENU 
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Now, I did plenty of ice fishing when 
I was a kid. There were a couple of 
lakes on the back of our farm, with 
reedy shores where pike foraged the 
year around, and a patch of woods and 
swamp at one end for a windbreak. I 
spent most of my Saturdays there all 
winter long. But it was pike and perch 
that lured me, not bluegills, despite the 
fact that in summer those two lakes 
were as good bluegill water as we had 
anywhere in our com- 
munity—and we had 
some of the best. 

We used to have a 
theory about winter 
bluegills in our neigh- 
borhood. We thought 
they sort of hibernated, 
that when the cold 
winds of November 
howled through our wil- 
low swales the black 
bass and bluegills hunt- 
ed out a mossy cranny 
forty feet under the 
new ice, went on a 


Some like comfort, others 
take it out in the open. 
If they're biting, though, 
you forget those icy winds 































hunger strike, and tucked themselves 
away until the warm sun of late April 
began to reach down through the water. 
Oh, maybe they’d move out and looked 
around a little now and then, perhaps 
travel from one moss cave to another. 
3ut they weren't more than half awake, 
and they certainly weren’thungry;so far 
as an ice fisherman was concerned they 
might just as well be sound asleep and 
wrapped up (Continued on page 65) 

















Those seductive calls that 
Solon Gibbs sent out didn't 
fool anybody but the geese 


By 
CHARLES 
ELLIOTT 


OW the skies were 
empty. Just as 
Solon Gibbs had 
said they would 
be. Fifteen minutes ago, 
there had been weaving 
lines of geese, and ducks 
that came downwind like 


. 1 t 
screaming shells shot out Winte 


of a cannon. Two big 

greenheads had almost sat 

down in our laps. But now 

the blooded rim of the sun had swelled 
out of the marshes, the opening gun 
had cracked like the flat bark of a cap 
pistol, and every feathered son of Ana- 
tide in that part of North Carolina had 
gone back to open water with the pre- 
cision of a homing fleet. 

“Looks like,"’ said Solon Gibbs, ‘‘they 
carried watches.” 

I gazed out across the tall marsh 
grass, bent down under the weight of 
wind. Somewhere up there, beyond the 
bank of the canal, Colonel ‘“‘Tommy” 
Thompson was crouched on his 
haunches, waiting for a flock. I won- 
dered what the regiment would say if 
they could see him now in such an un- 
dignified position. He was a sly rascal, 
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idents at Mattamuskeet—9 pai 
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the Colonel. It had 
taken all my tact and 
salesmanship to sell 
him the Williams blind, 
which Chadwick, the 
refuge manager, 
claimed was the best 
in the marshes... . 
That had been no easy job. The Colo- 
nel was a little wild sometimes in his 
ideas. On the way up to Mattamuskeet, 
for instance, he had made the statement 
that No. 6 shot were the most effective 
size for ducks and geese, since a load of 
6's contained 165 more shot than No. 
2's. I had suggested that the guides all 
r-commend 2's, but the Colonel shook 
his obstinate dome. One shot in the 
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Solon, wet to the hips, brought in my brace 
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Closer and closer they came to the decoys. In an 


head, he said, was worth a load in the 
body of any bird. Some times I think 
he argues just to pass the time. 

Colonel Thompson has seen service 
throughout the world, wherever the 
Stars and Stripes are flown, and has 
hunted even beyond the protection of 
his flag. He’s chased pigs in the Philip- 
pines, caribou in Newfoundland, and 
upland birds in scores of places. But 
none of them, he says, could send the 
hot blood pounding into his temples like 
an old gray leader goose that circles 
wide to bring his flock on coasting 
wings into the blind. 

That was why I had cheated a little 
to give him the most productive blind 
on the marshes. That was why, on the 
evening before, I had lagged behind and 
gone over to the refuge office a little 
late to get my permit. It gave me a 
chance to call the refuge manager out 
on the porch and ask him which of our 
two assigned blinds would produce the 
best shooting in the course of a day. 
Chadwick looked at me out of blue, ex- 
pressionless eyes. 


* ENRY WILLIAMS’S blind is best for 

geese,” he said. “If this was duck 
weather, I’d say Solon Gibbs’s. But the 
ducks are all out in the sound. They 
won’t come in as long as this bluebird 
weather lasts.”’ 

That was all I needed to know. We 
walked back into the room where Mrs. 
Chadwick was writing out the permit 
slips. 

“Put me down,” I said, “for the Solon 
Gibbs’s blind.” 

The Colonel looked up, his brows 
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instant | was on my feet 


arched in surprise. 

“I have already requested, suh,” he 
said, “that Solon Gibbs be assigned to 
me.” 

I might have expected that. The old 
gander had walked up to the refuge 
office while I was engaged in solving 
the nation’s wildlife problems with one 
of the state game commissioners. He 
had already learned which of the blinds 
was most desirable, and had thrown up 
a barrage around the other one because 
he wanted me to have the best shooting. 
But I’ve followed the feathered trail too 
long to be so easily tricked. 


‘en GIBBS and I made this en- 
gagement last year before I left 
here,’ I said. “I don’t want to be nasty 
about this, Tommy, but I’m going out 
with Solon Gibbs today, or I don’t go 
out at all.” 

I suddenly decided that I meant those 
very words. Such days as this came for 
the Colonel but once a year. And I was 
not tied down by cannons, tanks, and 
barracks. I might manage to squeeze in 
another goose safari, even if it were 
unlikely. 

Colonel Thompson looked through me 
as though I were an unshorn, half- 
dressed private in the rear rank. I 
scowled right back and he saw that I 
meant what I said. 

“All right,’ he barked. “Go ahead, 
and be damned to you.” 

It had been easier than I expected, 
but the Colonel was a marvelous shot 
in spite of his No. 6’s—and I knew we 
would carry home geese for the Christ- 
mas table.... 


A military double-cross that 
went badly awry in the wild- 


fowl marshes of Mattamuskeet 


“Might as well take it easy, son,” said 
Solon Gibbs, interrupting my thoughts. 
“T’ll keep a weather eye peeled for the 
geese. This ain't a good day, but a few 
birds always move around in any kind 
of weather.” 

I stood my gun in one corner of the 
blind and sat down on the hard, narrow, 
board seat. It wasn’t so cold down there 
out of the wind. I looked around the 
blind. It was a box constructed of heavy 
boards and sunk three or four feet into 
the marsh. Swamp mud had been piled 
in a heap against all sides of the box to 
hide it and hold it in place. This mound 
of earth was covered with heavy sod 
and swamp grass to blend it into the 
surrounding marshland. The thick 
boards leaked a little, but a hand pump 
had been installed to keep the bottom 
dry. I asked Solon Gibbs why he had 
selected the site for his blind. 

“This side of the marsh is one of the 
main flyways,” he said. “Just at this 
point the birds are usually low, even if 
they are not planning to decoy.” 


hand, the old guide indicated the 

open river beyond the blind, the spit of 
woods behind us, and the stools of 
wooden goose and duck decoys he had 
planted while the light was still dim. 
“They can circle over the open water,” 
he went on, “and drift into the blind 
against the wind from any direction.” 
Solon had his gray, telescopic eyes on 
the edge of the horizon. Suddenly he 
became tense as a hunting dog. He 
crouched in the blind and I stabbed out 
a hand for my (Continued on page 76) 


Vii an expansive sweep of his 
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Of course, at the end of a hard day his form may not be perfect! 


Y ACQUISITION of Pete had 

a slight tinge of intrigue. I 

had just recently been em- 

ployed by the Iowa Fish and 
Game Commission and placed in charge 
of quail management. A good many of 
the old-time wardens with whom I was 
to work had a hidden feeling that the 
“young squirt’’ was in some way their 
superior, and thus I was treated at first 
with great reserve. One of the wardens 
with whom I became acquainted was a 
little Scotsman, Jock Graham. No bet- 
ter warden—-or dog man—ever lived. I 
blew in on Jock one day shortly after 
taking up my duties of trying to sell 
quail management to farmers. He'd 
just returned from a trip to Illinois and 
had brought Pete back with him. The 
pointer was about eleven months old 
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then, tall, well shaped, and carrying a 
fine head. Jock was quite pleased with 
his new find. 

“How much would you sell him to me 
for, Jock?” I asked rather timorously. 

Jock stuttered a little and said, ‘‘Well, 
being it’s you, I guess $30 would get 
him.” 

I had just $30, money that I had been 
saving on the sly for several months, 
and I calmly forked it over to the star- 
tled Jock. Later I learned that the only 
reason I got Pete was that Jock “sorta 
felt’ unpleasant things might happen 
to him if he did not quote me a price. 
I also learned that within two hours 
another man offered Jock $100! 

Anyway, I got Pete and proudly took 
him home to meet my wife. After I'd 
very carefully explained that this Sep- 
tember purchase was 
her Christmas present 
to me, everything was 
all right. I was let out 
of the doghouse and 
Pete moved in. 

Pete became an ex- 
cellent quail dog, 
found lots of birds, and 
was steady to shot. 


Pete rolled, howled, 
sloshed, and shook 
himself, all in one 
startling operation 


LOGAN J. 
BENNET? 


Be 


The only cripples that he lost we 
those that ran into ‘’chuck holes 
hollow logs. His points were not 
ways of the fanciest: at the end of 
hard day he would, often as not, do t! 
pointing with his tail instead of |}! 
nose. After the hunting season, Pe 
was used to census quail on farms 
game-management areas. By Christma 
he was skin and bone, but going bett« 
every day. 


S I was traveling from county t 
county on quail work, I usuall 
lodged in hotels along the way. Pete wa 
generally left in the automobile over 
night. One January night, however, th 
temperature dropped to 20 below, an 
when I pulled up at a new and moder! 
hotel for the night I asked the manage! 
if I could take my dog up to the roon 
with me. I was much surprised when h¢ 
consented, but I went to the car and gave 
Pete the come-on signal. What a sight 
he was—mud-splattered, slightly lamé 
and his tail a bloody mess. I led hin 
very hastily through the lobby of th 
hotel and into the elevator. 

Upon reaching my room, I immedi- 
ately stripped and drew a good hot 
bath. Meanwhile Pete was stalking 
around, looking things over. When I 
slipped into the tub of water, Pete sat 
down in the doorway and, cocking his 
head from side to side, apparently began 
to think. In a few minutes I jumped out 
of the tub and reached for a towel, but 
I'd no sooner got it than Pete made 
one spring and landed in the fragrant 
suds with a great splash. Then he 
rolled, howled, sloshed, and shook him- 
self, all in one magnificent operation. 
The bathroom wall and floor were 
drenched thoroughly, and I started for 
Pete with dire purpose. But then I 
realized how funny the situation really 
was. After all, the worst was over, so I 
gave Pete the bath of his life. 

Next morning Pete and I innocently 
sauntered up to the front desk of the 
hotel and I paid for my night's lodging. 
The manager looked at Pete and then 
at me. 

“My dear sir,” he asked, “how many 
dogs did you have in your room last 
night? That certainly is not the one 
that I gave you permission to bring in 
here!” 

I mumbled something about having 
wiped off the mud with an old shirt and 
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HE POINTS PARTRIDGE OR OWL 


NITH EQUAL ENTHUSIASM, AND 
NILL RETRIEVE EVERYTHING 
FROM DUCKS TO SMOKED HAMS 


irriedly left the amazed manager to 

ork out his own solution. 

The following spring my wife, Pete, 
ind I moved to northern Iowa, where I 
is to carry on duck-management in- 
stigations in a lake region. All the 
kes were just opening up when we 
rrived, and my first duties were to 
make a study of the spring migration 
of ducks and geese. Pete was delighted 
with his new surroundings. There were 
practically no quail, but there was an 
abundance of ringneck pheasants. What 
a run-around they gave him at first! 

One day, shortly after we had become 
well established, my wife volunteered 
to demonstrate to the ladies of the 
neighborhood just how a well-broken 
pointer handles birds. All the ladies 
were the wives of hunters, and they had 
themselves done a little. Mrs. Van Vleck, 
Mrs. Meyers, Mrs. Michael, and Mrs. 
Bennett sallied forth one cold day late 
in March to a clump of bur oaks, elms, 
and snowberry to watch Pete perform. 
(The ladies were convinced that in some 
miraculous way a covey of quail had 
managed to survive in the isolated 
patch.) 


S THE sportswomen approached the 
covert, Pete gallantly charged for- 
ward. After making one grand sweep, 
with tail and head held high, he came to 
a glorious picture-book point at the foot 
of a giant elm tree. The ladies were 
amazed, and my wife exclaimed, “I 
told you so!” Uttering oh’s and ah’s, 
the ladies walked up on Pete, and began 
to search the barren ground for hidden 
quail. No quail could be seen‘in that 
particular spot, and there wasn’t enough 
cover to hide a mouse. Pete, however, 
remained frozen. The girls began to 


razz my wife, who by that time was 








The trusting tradesman had left 
his merchandise on back porches 
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beginning to wish that she had never 
offered to show off the great Pete. But 
during all the chatter Pete never wav- 
ered a second in his serious business of 
pointing at the base of the elm tree. 
About the time the women, including 
my wife, had made up their minds that 
Pete was a liar, one of them happened 
to look up into the top of the elm. There, 
fifty feet above the ground, was the ob- 
ject of Pete’s point, a little screech owl, 
all hunkered up and sound asleep. 

But Pete redeemed himself next fall 
on the first day of the pheasant season, 
when thirty-five cocks were shot over 
him without a cripple getting away. 
Pete learned very quickly that the 
technique of a pheasant was to put as 
much distance as possible between it- 
self and the dog and hunter, and that 
the best way to nail one was to circle 
far ahead after hitting a hot trail and 
then point the bird head-on to the 
gunner as he came up. 

For the next three years 
Pete worked often on pheas- 
ants and quail. He went along 
on several duck hunts, too, 
early in the fall, and proved 
that he could retrieve with 
the best of water spaniels and 
Chesapeakes. He had other 
little sidelines too. One win- 
ter in Ames, Iowa, he taught 
all the dogs in our end of 
town how to get the lids off 
garbage cans. I am still being 
cussed out for that piece of 
civic skullduggery. 

About this time Pete’s re- 
trieving impulses reached 
their greatest development. 
For some reason or other he 
began following the tea route 
man around on the sly. When- 
ever the tea man failed to get 
an answer at a home, he had 
a habit of trustfully placing 
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One of them happened to look 
up and see the “game” that 
had evoked the noble point 


the order near the back door, for the 
purchaser to find upon her return, Pete 
must have canvassed all the back 
porches on the route, because we began 
finding from one to five pounds of tea or 
coffee on our back porch almost every 
week. Fortunately I was able to locate 
most of the rightful owners, but one 
day Pete brought home an eight-pound 
ham wrapped in holiday-decorated pa- 
per, and that stumped me. hough I 
made many telephone calls to all pos- 
sible ham purchasers, I failed to find 
the owner. That ham broke the camel's 
back. I forthwith placed Pete under 
escapeproof wire for the remainder of 
our residence in Ames. It is a wonder 
that I am not still paying damages on 
tea, coffee, hams, and God only knows 
what else. 


N 1936 I went to Mexico to finish up 

some studies on wintering waterfowl 
populations, and turned Pete over to 
Clyde Uppdegraff, a game warden and 
bird-dog man. He’d always liked Pete, 
and understood him as well as any one 
could. 

It was Clyde’s business, among many 
other duties, to check on trappers, the 
number of traps they set, and what 
animals were being caught. Now, there 
was one area where someone was trap- 
ping, but Clyde hadn’t managed to spot 
the trapline or the man who was run- 
ning it. No snow had fallen to make 
tracking easy. One day, just to give 
Pete a little exercise, Clyde took him 
along to the vicinity in which he 
thought the trapline was located. About 
half an hour after being turned loose, 
Pete came back carrying a cottontail 
that had been taken out of a steel trap. 
A short time later he brought in a gray 
squirrel that had also been taken out of 
a trap. Then in another quarter of an 
hour he was back with a beautiful male 
mink! Need- (Continued on page 77) 
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RGUE with a Sheriff if you wish. I 

did—with the Law of Saguache. 

“Honest, Slim,” I said, “I ought 

to hit for Denver at daylight 
tomorrow, and not a minute later!” 

Slim looked into the crackling pifion- 
wood fire and said, soft-like, ‘Well, 
stick around and we'll get some pheas- 
ants tomorrow morning.” 

About five times during the evening, 
the talk switched to other subjects, and 
then when a lull came, Slim Paul would 
say, “Well, you better stay over tomor- 
row and we'll get some pheasants.” 

I gave up. I stayed. We went after 
pheasants. 

The mist in the lower valley stood 
up before us like a spade-sliced bank as 
we rolled down Gunbarrel Highway. A 
December sun was unclouded above it, 
and across the fog’s upper layer the 
ragged beauty of the snow-topped San- 
gre de Cristo peaks towered magnifi- 
cently. Then we plowed into that abrupt 
wall of fog, and was it thick! Moisture 
began to freeze on the windshield. 

“Always like this,”” remarked Slim, 
slowing the car. “Sun shines bright 
each morning at Saguache, but down 
this far in the valley the fog is like 
soup. Warm water from the artesian 
wells causes it, I reckon.” 

The fences were ghostly skeins of 
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wire beside the road, and beyond them 
solid land melted into the mists. Slim 
scrouged down so he could see through 
the small space kept clear by the de- 
froster, and aimed the car into the gray 
curtain of fog. 

“Sure Shot Slim, Sheriff of Sa- 
guache,” you might call him. In his of- 
fice stands a case full of trophies won at 
trap, rifle, and pistol shoots. Line them 
all up and you’d have a column that 
would stretch across a couple of billiard 
tables. But Slim isn’t just a trick shot. 
He’s a field man if ever I met one, and 
beside being a top hand among shoot- 
ers, he’s known as bad medicine to the 
law dodgers. 

Couple of years ago, a mean actor, 
who was keenly wanted by the Illinois 
authorities, got tangled up in Colorado’s 
highways as he fled, and blundered into 
Slim’s territory. Several posses burned 
gas chasing the fugitive—-one known to 
be dangerous—but Slim just ran his 
car into a side road he figured to be the 
most likely route the bad man could 
take, blocked the way, and waited. The 
gunman roared down the road, slewed 
his car to a stop, and Slim ambled over 
to make talk. 

“Hey, bud, I’m all twisted,” said the 
tough one. “Where in the deuce am I?” 

“In Saguache County,” said Slim. 





A series of oaths came from the gang 


king. “I was warned to stay clear of 
here!” he went on. “Sheriff is bad 
business.” 


““Mebbe so,” said Slim. “Rumors to 
that effect—could be some stock in ’em. 
My name’s Ed Paul and they call me 
Slim.” 

“You?” The gangster gulped. 

“Yep,” said Slim. “Well, guess we 
better go back to town so I can call off 
the posses. Them fellows might let day- 
light into you if you were found run- 
ning loose. Come on, let’s go.” 

And the fellow did, without argument. 

You couldn’t get this information out 
of Slim. It came to me from a sideline 
observer. But knowing him, I'd sure 
hate to be the other party in a gun 
argument if he represented the affirma- 
tive. 

Fog still hung heavy when we reached 
Center and scouted for breakfast. After 
cakes and coffee were stowed, we 
hunted up Joe Beery. Not long ago, 
Joe decided to sell his auto-accessory 
and sporting-goods business in order to 
catch up on his fishing and hunting. He 
was all set to roll when we met him. 
Our next stop was at John Turner's 
farm north of town. John waited for 
us at the gate. We went on toward 
clover meadows, weed patches, grain 
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fi. ids, and the brushy pheasant-haunted 
irrigation ditches that lace this section. 

Joe and I will come into that first 
fivid from this side,’”’ said John. “Slim, 
yo. and Art swing to block any birds 
that run.” 

t was the second day of the season, 
the pheasants were gun-wise, and they 
were running like race horses and not 
flushing. That field was thick with 
sweet clover that had not been cut. 
Under the system of conservation bene- 
fits, the government pays the farmers 
for crop rotation in which a portion of 
the land is planted to clover and al- 
lowed to remain for soil improvement. 

They did that here before any bene- 
fits were paid,” explained Slim. “Just 
a matter of good farming—and it sure 
ps with the cover for birds!” 

‘he fog had wrapped around twigs, 
forming frost that was like crystalline 
fur. With snow underfoot, the fog 
above, and weeds, grasses, and shrubs 
encased in white, the landscape seemed 
colorless. There was beauty supreme 
in the lacery of frosted twigs, but the 
dog-gone beauty kept shattering off 
down our necks and into our pockets. 

A hen got up as Joe came into the 
farther side of the clover field. Too far 
away to shoot. That spooked three 
others that beat up in erratic flight. 
Slim spent two shells on a cock that 
corkscrewed on into the fog. 
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“Swing around that old haystack,” 
Slim called. “Should be some there.”’ 

Tracks laced every which way; some 
circled the old stack, where pheasant 
feet had actually beaten down the 
snow into a definite path. But there 
were no birds. With all that superb 
cover and all those tracks, we came out 
of the field without bagging even one. 
They learn quickly, those birds; dodge, 
double, sneak, and run. With that sort 
of cover, the pheasants of the San Luis 
Valley are not going to be shot out in 
any reasonable season. 

“Work along this irrigation ditch,” 
suggested Joe, ‘“‘then into that field with 
the dried sunflowers on it.” 

The Western irrigation ditch is pheas- 
ant territory; at once pay dirt for the 
hunter and the niftiest place for the 
birds to get away. Where water flows 
during the growing season, the ditch- 
bank willows and other cover thrive. 
And where these little canals traverse 
open fields where grain has been har- 
vested, they are the only bird cover ad- 
jacent to the stripped land, so pheasants 
duck in there. But the bottom of that 
ditch, protected by the earthern banks, 
and further screened by over-arching 
shrubs, is a great avenue for a pheas- 
ant to escape. Where fields meet, there 
usually are cross ditches; so a bird may 
turn a corner and run. They do just 
that, and it’s hard to find ’em then. 
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A pheasant got up ahead of Slim. He 
allowed it to beat out and then shot, 
making the first tally. The bang of the 
gun sprang two more from the ditch 
and both John and Joe went into action. 
They got one of the two. Slim’s was a 
black period on a clean sheet of snow 
as he tramped to get it. 

“Ought to be some in that field ahead 
where the sunflowers are,” remarked 
John. “They’ve been thick in there. 
Let's spread out and work it.” 

This was land John farmed. He knew 
the cover and where birds had been 
congregating. Each year, as pheasant 
season opens, a riot breaks in our 
pheasant country. Hog-wild hunters 
race into farming sections, disregard 
sometimes cutting wires to drive 
into fields—and generally ignore the 
basic fact that their bird crop is pro- 
duced on a landowner’s property. Year 
after year this situation gets worse. 
And that makes things hard for sports- 
men who believe in contacting the land- 
owner and asking permission to hunt. 

Well, here was John, a farmer, kick- 
ing along with our gang, helping us to 
get into the best fields, just because we 
had rigged up the expedition so he could 
be a party to the fun. Maybe that can’t 
be done in every case, but there is 
something pretty sound in the simple 
business of getting the owner's permis- 
sion to hunt his place, and it makes a 
fellow feel easier when he’s gunning. 


signs 


“Now, fan out,”’ said John, ‘‘and we'll, 
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The author loads his Kentucky rifle. First, 50 
grains of black powder are poured in the muzzle 












A greased patch is now spread across the mouth, 
| the bullet laid on it and started down the bore 
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IRST time my Agatha r’ared up and barked at an antelope, that 
antelope keeled over dead. You see, Agatha is my old flintlock Ken- 
tucky rifle. This is the story of her pronghorn hunt. 

For quite some time the Game and Fish Commission of the state of 
Arizona had felt that one of its antelope herds had increased to a point 
. where the ration of bucks to does was all wrong. So 400 special licenses 

; were issued and dates set, 200 of the hunters to shoot in the first half of 
‘a be & the total period and the rest in the last half. K. C. Kartchner, the State 
ise Game Warden, arranged for facilities to check hunters in and out of the 
Next, the patch (preferably of buckskin, linen, area, to gather data on all animals taken, and to patrol the region. 
or bedticking) is cut off flush with the muzzle Anderson Mesa, the country opened, lies south and east of Flagstaff. It 
is a big, rolling country, surrounded by timbered hills. The part used by 
the antelope is largely open, there being only a sparse growth of small 
cedars and a few scattered pines, making a stalk extremely difficult and 
most shots long range. 

My good friend, George W. Parker Jr., big-game hunter and guide, 
wanted to make the trip, so a party of four of us got together. The others 
in the party were George’s brother-in-law, “Cotton” Benton, a one-time 
cowhand gone wrong and now railroading, Irvin Robbins, a young sports- 
man, aviator, and amateur photographer, and the writer, who operates a 
ranch to keep the wolf from the door. 

We loaded George’s station wagon with about all it would hold, then 
overflowed into Irvin's car, and agreed to meet at a lodge near Mormon 
Lake. Leaving Tucson about 6 a.m., we arrived at the lodge near supper 
time. Mrs. Hazel Carter, the owner, took pity on us and got us some 
supper. Then, still feeling sorry for us, she bedded some of us down in 
one of her houses. However, George and I got a stupid notion, and rolled 
ea : our beds out under the pines. 

. . “74 R <3 About midnight it began to rain, and an hour or so later old E. Plupitor 

e “< = p. Juvius really got serious about it. Being too cold to crawl out of warm 

. 2. ,*. ‘ beds and move in, George and I stuck it out. Our beds were fairly tight, 

but a trickle came in at the bottom—just to make it seem more like a cow 

camp than a hunting trip, I suppose. We slept well, but rolled up some 
mighty wet bedding in the morning. 

It was still raining and quite cold 
when we got up. Mrs. Carter thought 
we should not tackle the road as it was 

A dash of priming powder on the plenty muddy—later we agreed with 
pan, and the job's done at last! her. However, she fed us about 4:30 
a.m. and wished us well as we started 
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Then the bullet is forced down the bore with the 
ramrod and seated tightly on top of the charge 
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road, and driving the length of Mormon Lake; then we got 
back on our course. For the next fifteen miles we practically 
carried those two cars. Finally, far ahead of us on top of a 
slick, muddy hill, we saw another outfit having its troubles. 
When we got close they came down the hill to give us a lift. 
They were three fellows from Tucson, Bill Baker, Bob Brooks, 
and Louis Meneger, and from that point we threw in together. 
A better gang was never rounded up. We pushed, hauled, 
slipped, cussed, and drank wine to keep from freezing, until 
everything and everybody was covered with mud, and a place 
to make camp was found. 


HAT first night’s camp was a dilly—cold, wet, and muddy. 

It should have been called Camp Dismal. We couldn't go 
any farther so we just camped in a draw, a little sheltered 
from the wind by a pine thicket. George got his bed down 
on pretty fair ground. Cotton wasn’t so lucky, but said he 
would wear the edges off the rocks by midnight, so all would 
be well. 

There are several classes of almighty fools, but a bunch 
of hunters must be close to the top of the list! 

We slid, bumped, and sort of crow-hopped down the road 
the next morning. Saw about forty head of antelope, with 
a few mighty fine trophies among them, but the first half 
of that 400 hunting contingent had given those prairie flyers 
quite a few lessons in discretion. Nevertheless we stopped, 
and George, who is by nature and profession a hunter, took 
Irvin and went off after a big buck that was on his way to 
attend to some private busi- 
Less in other parts. George 
‘ooked like a surveyor, with 
his spotting ‘scope, a few 
cameras, and a pair of bi- 
noculars, while Irvin car- 
vied his .257 Sukalle Spring- 
field. 

Cotton and I just loafed, 
smoking a few cigarettes, 
admiring some fat Bar-T- 
Bar steers, and waited. 
Pretty soon the surveying 
party came in and we went 
on. No bucks to date, and 
the ammunition dump still 
intact! 

Finally, and after many 
trials and tribulations, the 
merged crews found and 
moved into a fine camp 
site near a dirt tank known 
as Green-Howard Lake. Now 


First night's camp—cold, 
wet, and muddy—on top of 
a hard day of car pushing 
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Converse, his muzzle-loader, and the antelope he drilled through the chest perfectly at 24! paces 
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we were ready for business. We 
had passed the checking station 
the day before and had got the 
usual amount of bum informa- 
tion from the assembled hunt- 
ers, most of them having long- 
range ordnance of one kind or 
another, generally with the 
latest thing in telescopic sights. 
After all this technical stuff, 
Cotton and I were feeling a lit- 
tle bad about our ancient arma- 
ment. He had an old .30 Rem- 
ington pump, and I had Agatha. 

Some time ago I abandoned 
hunting with a modern rifle and 
began working at this Kentucky 
rifle business. Having two good 
old pieces in my collection, I 
sent them to George Brammar, 
an old-time Ohio gunsmith who 
is well over eighty and has been 
making and fixing guns for 
more than fifty years. He 
“freshed” out my two guns—re- 
cutting and rifling, they call it 
nowadays—-gave them a general overhauling, and sent them 
home. One of these guns, a fine early rifle with the name 
“L. Coon” on the barrel, had been converted to use a per- 
cussion cap instead of the flintlock before it fell into my 
hands. The other, Old Agatha, was intact. Since the per- 
cussion-lock gun was a little smaller bore, and with modern 
caps was not as reliable as Old Agatha’s flintlock, I chose 
the flinter to hunt with. 

By experimenting with loads and with capabilities over 
different .ranges and under different conditions, I have 
learned a lot about Old Agatha’s personal likes and dislikes. 
She has a 45-inch barrel, and likes eight-ounce bed ticking 
for a patch, fifty grains of FFG black powder, and balls 
that run seventy to the pound—-about .40 caliber. The stock 
is curly rock maple, soot-and-oil-finished, and striped. There 
are several silver inlays, and the usual highly ornamental 
brass patch box on the stock. She’s an early piece, as shown 
by the stock, leaning more to the shotgun type than the 
later crescent, and has the name “Drepert” on the lock, 
She probably was made prior to 1770. 
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ELL, next morning after breakfast Cotton and I gath- 

ered up our ancient artillery and started out to look 
for a head. About a mile from camp we located a bunch 
of antelopes. The main herd did not see us, but two good- 
size bucks did. We froze, and they were overcome with 
curiosity. The largest one felt the climate was bad and 
moved away; the other stopped (Continued on page 46) 
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HOUGH my father had, 
| throughout his long and ARCHIBALD 
active life, little occasion 
to consult a doctor, and though he hunted until his 
eighty-second vear, there came a day when it was necessary 
to call in a physician for the old gentleman, and this heartless 
and tactless man told my Colonel that his hunting days were 
over. At the time I was living nearly a thousand miles from 
home, but I soon got a report of this distressing affair. 
“The old idiot,””’ my father wrote me in his usual spirited 
fashion, “says I must hang up my hunting horn and lean my 
gun in a corner—for keeps. I'll hang him up, or stand him in 
the corner for keeps before I'll stay out of the woods. I’m 
only eighty two, Benjamin. [He always called me that be- 
cause I was his youngest son.] Why quit so young?” 
My Colonel, judged by his skill and by his sportsmanship, 
was the best hunter I ever 
knew. Not to my knowl- 
edge did he ever break a 
game law; yet, hunting 
like a gentleman, he 
killed in the old plantation 
regions of our home more 
than 600 white-tail deer; 
and his record of thirty 
double shots on deer (one 
with each barrel) is, so 
far as I know, still good 
in South Carolina. 
When the brusque doc 
tor’s verdict came to the 
old huntsman, I was, as . 
have said, far away; but 
I knew very well from his 
letters— and just from 
knowing him—how he 
took the thing. He simply 
wouldn't take it. Give up 


hunting? Not while he could 

RUTLEDGE draw a breath. Give up life, 
if the call came, but not the 

grand sport that he had followed since earliest boyhood! 

After the physician left the house, I know my Colonel 
looked thoughtfully at himself in the glass, and probably 
admitted the meaning of that silvery hair; yet surely the 
blue eyes had lost none of their glinting fire. He probably 
took a rather fierce five-mile walk, just to prove that the 
doctor was an old mountebank. Again and again he took 
his beloved shotgun out on the big front porch and sighted 
it at imaginary deer at various distances. He could still put 
it on them. Quit the woods? Not he! 

But the real test of his age came when he went down to 
the stable lot to interview his ancient handy man, Will Als- 
ton, a Negro of exactly the Colonel’s own age, who had 

served his master well for 
more than sixty years. 
Will was still milking the 
cows and feeding the 
stock; and up to that very 
time, whenever my Colo- 
nel felt like taking a turn 
in the woods, Will had 
acted as his guide and his 
deer driver. As he walked 
down to interview the old 
darky, my father won- 
dered if the years were 
telling on his faithful old 
servant as much as they 
were on him. 

As he approached the 
dusky figure crouched be- 


"You carry my gun un- 
der your coat and slip 
out by the stable lot.” 
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side the cow, the Colonel wondered 
just how he was going to introduce 
this delicate subject of their relative 
ages and their fitness for the chase. 
The cow settled that question. She, a 
skittish young thing, had just been 
waiting for some excuse to kick over 
the bucket, and my father’s coming 
supplied it. She gave it a resounding 
wham, at the same time jumping away 
from Will. The old Negro gayly 
saluted her in the ribs with a double- 
barreled kick, with a jauntiness that 
amazed both the cow and the Colonel. 

“Why, Will,” he said, “you don’t 
seem to feel old.” 

“No cow ain’t gwine tarrigate me,” 
he said defensively. 

At this show of mildly defiant spirit, 
the Colonel felt younger himself. But 
he doubted that he could have deliv- 
ered those kicks with the same spon- 
taneous accuracy and vim that Will 
had used. 

“You are pretty sassy with a cow,” 
the Colonel ventured. ‘“‘How about a 
deer? You and I have given many a 
one a ramble. Are you going to be 
game to hunt this winter, Will?” 

“My wife done tole me I mustn't 
go in the woods no mo’,” Will con- 
fessed sadly. 

“That’s what they are telling me 
too, Will. But we aren’t through yet, 
are we?” 

There was an eager pathos to the 
question. 

“As long as a buck grow horns, and 
we got two feet, we gwine to follow him. Huntin’ is all.” 

As the Colonel returned to the house he was whistling an 
old love tune, popular at the time of the Civil War. 

A gentle rain was falling, but to this he paid no attention. 
Nature had never hurt him, and he had never learned to 
coddle himself. But his wife and his three daughters met him 
on the porch—one with a shawl for his shoulders, one with 
a cup of hot tea, and two with anxious insistency that he 
sit in his big chair by the fire. With artful strategy he ac- 
cepted all these ministrations, but his was a wildwood heart, 
and tea could not tame it. Slippers and 
a fireside had no allurements when an 
old stag might even then be bedded 
up in the Thickhead or the Rattle- 
snake or some other famous planta- 
tion thicket. He might bea ten-pointer; 
he might run straight for the Double 
Pine stand. What was a little rain? 
Damn all doctors! If Will could kick 
a cow gayly, he could surely drive out 
a deer branch. A man can’t get up an 
appetite for dinner by drowsing by 
the fire. 

“My dear,” he said to his wife a 
half hour later, ‘‘tell Will to come in 
here. I must see him on important 
business.” 

This affair called for ancient strate- 
gy. For a man there is no evasion 
quite so difficult as that of feminine 
care. 

When Will appeared the two old 
cronies sat by the fire and talked in 
whispers of the great crime and affair 
of state about to be committed. 

“It isn’t raining hard, is it, Will?” 
asked the Colonel in so pleading a tone 
that but one answer was possible. 

“She gwine hol’ up after a while,” 
lied Will encouragingly. 

“We can't use the horses, or we'll 
get caught,’’ my father advised. “Do 
you think the bushes out in the Thick- 
head are very wet?” 
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“No, sah, not as wet as sometimes,” replied the incorrigible 
Negro. 

“You hide my gun under your overcoat, and slip out by the 
stable lot. I'll bring the shells. I am going down by the river, 
make a circle, and meet you at the gate.” 

While the feminine members of the family were busy about 
their domestic affairs, the Colonel tiptoed down the hallway 
to the back porch, whence, with an air of indifference, he 
sauntered through the shrubbery toward the river. Once out 
of sight of the house he made a fast detour, and in ten min- 
utes joined the waiting Will at the edge of the big woods, then 
dripping and misty under the slow but incessant rain. The 
two old culprits grinned guiltily but delightedly when they 
saw each other. 

Down the puddly, sandy road they went, making for the 
deer drive known as the Thickhead, more than a mile from 
the house. As they approached this famous hangout for deer, 
a green thicket of myrtles and bays set in the wide and lonely 
pinelands, the two wily old strategists laid their plans as they 
had a hundred times before. Only now they had no horses 
and no hounds; besides, there should be four standers for the 
Thickhead, and now there was only one. 

“Bossman,” said Will calculatingly, “is you want me to 
compass ’um or to focus 'um?” 

Translated, this meant simply: Shall I go round the thick- 
et, or shall I come straight through it? 

With the deliberation that so momentous a question merited, 
the Colonel considered long. Finally he said, “Focus it, Will. 
I am going to stand at the Double Pine. Give me fifteen min- 
utes to get there.”’ 

Will waited in the steady rain while the old huntsman, his 
cherished gun under his coat, made a circuit of the drive—far 
through the dripping bushes—coming at last to the famous 
stand where he had killed more than forty deer. A yellow 
pine stood at the critical place; a pine that forked two feet 
from the ground, sending two mighty shafts towering into 
the blue. For more than a generation it had marked the 
place where deer might emerge from the Thickhead, 200 yards 
straight ahead. 

But what of the Pond Stand, and the White Stand, and the 
Opening to the West? These, too, were famous runs. The 
Colonel, with mingled feelings of guilt and the old excitement 
of the chase, looked the situation over. There might be no 
deer in the Thickhead. If there were a buck lying in that 
dripping sea of greenery, he might run over one of the empty 
stands; or, since Will had been directed to come straight 
through, he might easily double back. Bucks, when uupushed, 
have almost a habit of running round (Continued on page 57) 
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Will fetched it a healthy kick. "Ain't no cow gwine tarrigate me," he said 
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OULDER DAM’'S gift to bass fish- 
ermen now is known to virtually 
every angler in the United States. 
Even those who have never fished 

Lake Mead, world’s largest man-made 
lake, created by the damming of the 
once muddy, turbulent Colorado River, 
have read of giant largemouths from 
the vast body of water—fish that have 
run away with all the prizes for that 
section of the country. 

Only a handful of anglers, however, 
know of Boulder Dam’s remarkable 
new contribution to sportsmen—the 
giant rainbow trout being caught all 
year round in the cold, clear water of 
the Colorado River below America’s 
highest dam. A few years ago, that 
river was a temperamental stream, al- 
ternately yellow with flood waters or 
hot and murky in dry seasons, but now 
it has been harnessed by engineering 
science not only to produce light and 
power for ten million persons, domestic 
water for the populous southern Cali- 
fornia area, a world-famous recrea- 
tional area and bass lake, but also 
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Boulder Dam, 726 feet high, feeds the Colorado below with 50 degree water—and the rain- 
bows thrive in it! Inset: A hooked trout stands on his tail and tries to shake the hook 





one of the finest trout streams, poten- 
tially, in the world! 

Like most anglers who fish Lake 
Mead frequently, I’d heard that trout 
had been planted in the river below the 
dam. But I never got excited about it 
until Sam Stearns showed me photo- 
graphs of a limit catch of rainbows, one 
of which ran almost five pounds. 

Sam really didn’t need to show me 
the snapshot. All he needed to do was 
to tell me about it. If Sam were to tell 
me I'd catch a tuna, sailfish, or even 4 
mermaid in an irrigation canal I'd be 
disappointed if I didn’t. For it was Sam 
who introduced me, four years ago, to 
the now-famous mystery bass of Lake 
Mead. He had mentioned, in an offhand 
manner, that fishing was good in the 
lake, and just as casually had made 
good. With a bass that even Florida 
would be proud of. 

Sam’s a fisherman’s fisherman. Mod- 
est, almost shy, he habitually under- 
states Nevada’s wonders. He’s my per- 
sonal nominee for angling champ of 
Las Vegas, Nev., a Wild West town 
that has more ardent fishermen than 
marriage-license bureaus. Let some- 
body holler “Let’s go fishing!” on a 
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By 
JOE MEARS 


IN THE SWIFT, COLD 
WATERS BELOW BOULDER 
DAM YOU’LL FIND THE 
FIGHTIN’EST RAINBOWS 
OF THE ENTIRE WEST! 


street corner and in ten minutes the 
only persons in sight would be traffic 
cops. Even the squint-eyed dealers in 
the numerous casinos keep bass rods 
in the corner, and every ten-gallon hat 
has a bass bug in it. 

The only time Sam and his buddies 
won’t go fishing is when the annual 
“helldorado,” is on, a traditional fron- 
tier celebration that makes Hollywood’s 
idea of the Wild West seem like a 
school picnic. 

That’s why George Carter and I had 
to make another 300-mile trip from 
California to get a crack at the Colo- 
rado River rainbows. We happened to 
hit Las Vegas when the helldorado was 
in swing. We just breezed in, without 
notice, and told Sam we wanted to go 
fishing. At that time we didn’t know 
about the river; we did know about 
Lake Mead. 

So we went to Lake Mead without 
Sam. Fished the newest hot spot, where 
the Virgin and Muddy rivers empty into 
the 115-mile-long lake. Our luck was 
swell. So much so, in fact, we dropped 
into Sam’s tavern with our prize catch, 
an eight-pound largemouth. 

“Wish you guys could stay over a few 
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jays,” said Sam. “I'd take you fishing 
in the Colorado.” 

“For suckers or carp?’ innocently 
asked George. 

“Trout,” replied Sam, nonchalantly. 
‘Rainbows. Been getting some nice 
ones below the dam near Willow Beach.” 

George almost dropped his glass. 

“Trout!” he shouted. “Who ever 
aught trout in such warm water!”’ 

“Now, George,’ I said. ‘“‘Calm your- 
self. If Sam says they’re catehing trout 
they are.” 

“Listen,” grinned Sam. ‘You're think- 
ing about the muddy, old Colorado be- 
fere Boulder Dam was built. Now the 
water seldom goes above 50 degrees, 
and even in June, July, and August 
never above 60. You see, the river below 
the dam is fed by water pulled from the 
bottom of the 726-foot-high dam.” 

Back home, George and I could think 
of nothing but Colorado River trout for 
the next two weeks. We had plenty of 
time to think about them, too, for it 
rained every day. You couldn’t even 
play golf! I kept pestering Bob Griffith, 
secretary of the Las Vegas Chamber of 
Commerce. Every few days I'd write to 
remind him to wire me when fishing 
got hot. Anyone but an ardent fisher- 
man would have thrown my letters in 
the wastebasket, I guess, but Bob’s an 
understanding soul. 

Then one Thursday night I got the 
telegram. 

“Meet Sam and me and the gang at 
Willow Beach Sunday at 8 a.m.” And 
by noon Friday George and I were on 
our way. 

Strangely enough, it wasn’t raining 
when we left. But the closer we got to 
Nevada, the blacker became the clouds 
hovering over the broad desert and grim 


The water lay calm about our flotilla as we prepared to put out from Willow Beach. But we appreciated those husky motors out in the fast stream 
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mountains. And by the time 
we'd passed the first sign, 
“Fishing and marriage licen- 
ses, live bait, gas and oil,’’ it 
really began to pour. My 
windshield wipers were on at 
full speed, yet I scarcely could 
find my way to Sam’s place. 

“Didn't expect you guys 
until Saturday night,” said 
Sam. “We've made arrange- 
ments to go Sunday. Hope 
the rain stops.” 

“What'll we do tomorrow ?’ 
I worried. 

“Well, you can amuse your- 
self,’ assured Sam. “We've 
got plenty of attractions for 
the tourist.” 

Although I’ve learned from 
experience that the sucker 
gets more of a break where 
gambling is legal and the 
owners of the casinos don’t 
have to pay off, I nevertheless 
offered a less expensive alter- 
native. 

‘Rain or no rain,’ I said. 
“Let’s go on up to Overton 
and get some bass.”’ 

We did. We'll pass over 
the painful details of the jaunt 
except to say we were blown 
off the lake by a sudden storm 
and didn’t get anything but a 
good soaking. 

It still was raining like the 
tropics when we got back to 
Las (Continued on page 60) 
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Right: Swirling rapids 
almost threw the boat 
containing Sam, Bruce, 
and George onto a shoal 
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The author broke an early trail from the cabin—the start of an exhausting, hazardous, and deerless trek 


‘7 ONG JOHN” Martin slammed on 
his brakes, ducked from the pa- 
trol car, and was in our city room 
in about three strides. 

“Stop the presses, you fellows!” he 
grinned. “I’ve got real news for your 
readers. The chief says the bird season 
willopen after all—-for awhileanyway!” 

But reporters are skeptics. “So 
what?” I scoffed at our game warden. 
“Who in heck wants to go stumbling 
through the woods now?” 

That was just a week after the ter- 
rible hurricane of 1938 had visited New 
England, tearing up elms by the roots, 
snapping two and three-foot-thick tree 
trunks as though they were match 
sticks, and piling up spruces one atop 
another—a disaster that transformed 
grand hunting country into almost in- 
credible ruin. 
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The big wind’s fury centered in the 
Monadnock region of southern New 
Hampshire, and with millions of feet of 
down timber cluttering practically 
every forest area, our hunting outlook 
in 1938 presented anything but a bright 
picture. In fact, we had expected the 
governor to cancel the entire bird sea- 
son because of the tremendous fire haz- 
ard in the woods. 

Now came the news that the season 
would open. But I, for one, couldn’t see 
hunting in that almost impenetrable 
tangle of fallen timber. 


“Oh,” protested the warden, “it isn’t 
as bad as all that. There are a few 
spots around that weren't touched. 


And you mark my words: this storm 
will prove a great thing for wildlife. 
Talk about cover! Say, there’s more of 
it now in ten square yards than there 
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JOHN E.COFFIN 


used to be in half a mile.” 

‘‘Maybe, maybe,’ I 
gloomed. ‘That is, if a forest 
fire doesn’t finish the job that 
the hurricane started.” 

Yes, the fall of 1938 was a 
dismal one for sportsmen, 
and it wasn’t until 1940’s 
hunting season rolled around 
that I realized that perhaps 
Long John had been right. 
Two years of heavy cover 
had done wonders for wild- 
life. I could see the results, 
one mid-November day, as I 
prowled around with some 
friends after snowshoe rab- 
bits, our first warm-up hunt 
of the season. Charlie had 
Teddy, his eight-year-old rabbit hound, 
along and the old-timer was really go- 
ing to town in starting the snowshoes. 
Unfortunately, we weren’t always able 
to follow him. 


a 


HE big hound gleefully shagged into 
Te jungle of branches, limbs, and 
sprawling tree trunks, putting his nose 
into every one of the hundreds of pos- 
sible rabbit hide-outs. First there’d be 
a long, questioning howl, and then a 
series of short, excited barks. Invaria- 
bly the snowshoe would leave the worst 
part of the blow-down for easier going 
along the edges. And Teddy, despite 
his age, was always right behind. 

I came up once to find Bucky, his 
camera poised for action, and Charlie, 
with gun raised, waiting tensely as the 
dog swung around and approached. 
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FIRE FINISHES THE JOB! 


When the fury of the 1938 hurricane had 
subsided, New Hampshire soberly surveyed 
the terrible havoc that had been wrought. 
For one thing, a great section of its far- 
flung woodland had been ripped and torn 
into an almost impenetrable chaos of down 
timber. But conservationists believed that in 
those ruins game could live—perhaps thrive—if 
an even greater catastrophe might be averted. 


That menace was fire, a wild, unconquer- 
able fire fed by miles of tinder-dry wood. 
And for almost two years the peril was held 
off. But then, early last spring, a careless 
woodchopper provided the fatal spark. 


A fierce blaze, fanned by constant wind, 
roared through 30,000 acres of woodland, 
despite the heroic efforts of 3,000 grim fire 
fighters. For days it raged, while game and 
wildlife tried desperately and futilely to es- 
cape. Finally naturc itself, with rain and snow, 
stopped the slaughter. 


The author's camp—base of so many grand 
deer hunts—still stands, untouched by the 
holocaust. But for miles around there is little 
left but a waste of ashes.—Editor. 
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Where Coffin finally did get his deer there were only a few mantraps to tangle him 





them. They were half hidden in the  tion—-and worn us to a complete fraz 


trees at the edge of a forty-foot clear- 


ing. “Better be fast with that camera, the car. “If it’s like this for rabbits 
Bucky,” Charlie warned, “or all you'll what’s it going to be like for deer? Can 
get is a landscape.”’ you imagine piling through there on a 
In an instant the snowshoe bounded trail? You’d get nowhere—rapidly!” 
into sight—a cinch shot for Charlie and “It would be 
lucky break for the photographer. tough,” said Charlie, 


“if you were foolish 
enough to try to fol- 
low ‘em.” 

That night, as I 
snuggled comfort- 
ably between the 
sheets, I couldn’t 
help thinking of the 
trouble in store for 
the “lucky” hunter 
who would have to 
drag his deer a 
couple of miles 
through the tangled 
blow-downs. And the 
thought continued to 
cling with me two 


But Bucky seemed to get buck fever, 
ind he didn’t snap the shutter until the 
rabbit was halfway over 2a hummock. 

“Gosh,”’ Charlie moaned. “And I was 
sap enough to wait for you! Next time 
[ll shoot first—-and you'll get a picture 
f a dead rabbit.” 

“Hey!” I called, “Teddy’s bringing 
him around again. Get set!” 

This time Charlie didn’t wait, and his 
20 gauge dropped the rabbit under the 
yranches of a downed spruce—first kill 
if the season. And before noon, when 
we quit for the day, two more bunnies 
vere accounted for. But by that time 
he rough going in the blow-downs had 
saturated our clothing with perspira- 
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“Holy cat,” I groaned as we piled into 
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weeks later as I checked off each needed 
item in preparation for our deer-hunting 
trip. I thought, too, of the way the 
camp had been hit by the hurricane 
two limbs through a bedroom roof, 
branches covering the back part of the 
camp like a canopy. I thought of that 
maze of down timber strewn for miles 
around the camp, in all directions. But 
I knew that’s where we'd look for our 
venison, not only because of the com- 
fortable housing quarters, but because 
that always had been excellent deer 
country. 

There would be four of us: Charlie, 
Al, Bucky, and myself. You could elim- 


inate Bucky as a hunter, because he 
wouldn't shoot anything more deadly 
than a good cam- 


era. But he always 
manages a (Con- 
tinued on page 56) 










































At that moment a yellow streak flashed out between Samat and me. | swung, fired, and missed; then Samat shot fast 


ER-WOLF—Wer-tiger! 
From the mountains of cen- 
tral Europe, the snows of 
Siberia, the forests of Afri- 
ca, and the jungles of the Far East, 
down through the ages have come folk 
tales of men and women who—through 
the agency of the devil—are doomed to 
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lead a dual existence, sometimes as 
human beings, sometimes as predatory 
animals. 

Personally, I don’t believe in such 
sorcery, or that anyone can consort 
with the powers of darkness. But, un- 
der the mystic spell of the northern 
lights, or in temples hidden far back 
in the hills of India, or in the fastness 
of Malayan jungles, I have heard and 
seen things which would convince a 
primitive mind that spirits of evil rule 
during the hours of darkness. And this 
story I’m going to tell is one which 
momentarily shook even my Scotland 
Yard skepticism. 

Up the Endau River in the Malay 
States, is the kampong of my old friend, 
Che Awang. It is a prosperous village, 
for Awang hounds his people—forty or 
so of them, mostly relatives—into cul- 
tivating kapok and collecting from the 
jungle such marketable commodities as 
rattan, gambier, and damar gum. Those 
jungles also abound 
with game, and for 
that reason, perhaps, 
the kampong had 
been singularly free 
from the attentions of 
man-eating tigers. 
When one finally 
struck, it might well 
have been at the heart 
of Awang, for it car- 
ried off his first grand- 
son, five-year-old Bu- 


With a triumphant 
look he exclaimed: 
“Here it changed 
from man to tiger!" 


jang. Now, the Malays are skilled and 
intrepid hunters and trappers, who de- 
serve much more credit than they get 
from Occidental big-game hunters. I 
know, for I have seen tigers and leop- 
ards after they were hacked to pieces 
by Malay parangs. But with only two 
firearms in the village, an ancient rifle 
and a 12 gauge single-barrel muzzle- 
loader, it was only natural that Awang 
should send for me. 

His messenger could have telegraphed 
me from Mersing, but for some reason 
he chose to come to Singapore himself, 
and so it was three days before a hard- 
driven car and an outboard-motor canoe 
could get me and my hunters, Mahat 
and Samat, to the kampong. By that 
time, the tiger had struck again, and 
once more his victim was a.toddling child. 


HE roaring outboard heralded our 

arrival, and Awang was waiting to 
steady the craft as it ran alongside the 
rickety pier. My affection for the aging 
man goes deep, and I knew at once 
that there was more on his mind than 
even the loss of a grandchild, for, like 
all Mohammedans, the Malays accept 
the working of fate philosophically. 
However, wise to Malay habits, I wait- 
ed, and in reply to his polite “Apa 
kabah, Tuan?” gave the news of the 
world beyond the eternally green jun- 
gle. Awang smoked a cigarette, rolled 
a betal nut in seri and a lime leaf, 
ejected a squirt of red juice onto a 
lizard, and asked whether I would care 
to see what his young men had done 
toward bagging the tiger. 

I found that the usually indolent 
Malays had completed a mammoth 
task; there was a splendidly camou- 
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flaged sankar (cage trap) with a drop 
door, built of stout bamboo stakes driv- 
en into the ground and bound with rat- 
tan, and baited with a goat. Down by 
the river trail a pit had been dug with 
care, all the earth removed to a dis- 
tance, and the excavation covered with 
tufts of growing wire grass. Its bait 
was a live monkey which would not be 
caught as the tiger sprang. On the 
far outskirts of the village, on the edge 
of a rice field, was a cunningly ar- 
ranged deadfall. I admired the work, 
then walked on into the jungle, beauti- 
ful at that spot, with the flame-of-the- 
forest plant mingling with tall, yellow 
mimosa into a floral canopy, while be- 
neath it, parakeets and monkeys dis- 
ported themselves in the fruit trees. 
Beyond all this was a wall of dense 
brush, rattan, and thorn. A trail led 
through it, and I noticed that it was 
hung with rattan looped into snares, 
too high for a tiger, but at a height to 
catch a deer—or a man. Five minutes 
later, had it not been for Awang, I 
would have walked into a spring-gun 
trap—the ancient rifle, belly high. I 
knew it, too, was set for man! 


EYOND telling me about the traps, 

and giving some of his reasons for 
their disposition, Awang had said little, 
but when I stopped and looked from 
him to the spring gun, he said half- 
apologetically, “I know the Tuan will 
not believe, but the children were killed 
by a man who at night walks like a 
tiger. A Korinchi man, who was found 
nearly dead from fever and starvation 
by my young men a week ago this very 
day. And obeying the Law of the 
Prophet, we fed and sheltered him!” 
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Naturally I took Awang to task for 
his superstition, and naturally, too, it 
did no good. Beckoning me to follow, 
he walked down to a small stream 
where he carefully removed some 
mounds of lalang grass, and pointed to 
a single human footprint. I started to 
speak, but Awang silenced me with a 
gesture as he next uncovered three pug 
marks of a tiger! With a triumphant 
look he exclaimed, “It changed from 
tiger to man here! Now does the Tuan 
believe?” The Tuan didn’t, for the 
spoors were made a day apart, but I 
knew very well that I would have to 
kill the man-eater first and then pro- 
duce the live Korinchi to convince 
Awang that the stranger was not a 
wer-tiger. 


ACK in the village, I called Samat 
B up to the one-room hut, built on 
piles, which had been allotted to us, 
and asked his opinion about the tiger. 
Had he made any effort to find its lair? 
Samat said ‘“‘No;” apparently the beast 
did not have one, and none of Awang’s 
people had been able to track it for 
more than a few hundred feet. “Em- 
phatically, Tuan, it is a wer-tiger!” 
I cursed Samat heartily, but it did no 
good, for he proceeded to tell me that 
the kabia of the little girl, which had 
gold buttons on it, had been found 
where the Korinchi slept under a hut. 
What was more, for two days after the 
tiger had seized Bujang, the Korinchi 
had not been seen to eat. Then the 
little girl had been carried off at dusk, 
and the next morning the Korinchi was 
seen rolling in stomach-swollen agony, 
like a man who had eaten too much. 

I suggested that a meal of rice after 


The bull was loose; we heard 
a thud, and then the blood- 
curdling roar of the killer 
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fever and starvation would produce 
that effect, but Sumat snorted, ““‘Why 
then was it that a woman had seen him 
vomit blood, and in the blood, human 
hair?” I could only answer that with 
the suggestion that the woman was 
probably frightened and imagined things 
that weren’t there. But, the Korinchi 
had run away, a fact which was very 
much against him, though he privately 
had my sympathy, for if he'd stayed, 
the Malays would have hacked him to 
pieces. Then I’d have had a charge of 
murder to deal with. 

The hut assigned to us was near the 
jungle end of the village, and with a 
young water-buffalo bull tethered near 
by, I decided to use the veranda for a 
lookout, praying that if the tiger did 
visit the kampong, he would choose 
that route. It was a beautiful night— 
there wouldn't be rain until the moon 
waned—and with Samat and Mahat 
dozing at my feet, I sat enthralled with 
the mystery of the jungle. Far away 
a deer barked, and nearer at hand, 
monkeys, disturbed by some nocturnal 
wanderer, chatted for a moment. The 
air vibrated to the croaking of frogs 
and the incessant movement of cicadas. 
The last kerosene lamp and damar-gum 
torch was out in the kampong, when 
the bull below me began to stir, pawing 
and swinging his huge horns low to 
the ground. 


I nudged (Continued on page 54) 










Call it savage superstition, but horror 
piled upon horror in the Malay settlement 
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Little Cooking Secrets that Make 


Game the World's Best Food 





When he brings ‘em home you have to act 
as though he'd found a well-filled wallet 


OOKING at it from a mere dollars- 
and-cents standpoint—and any 
true sportsman will jump down 
your throat for doing that—game 

is by far the most expensive food that 
enters your home. Of course, there's 
nothing you can do about that. When 
friend husband comes in and dumps 
pheasants or grouse on the kitchen 
table with a proud smile—or points out 
the window to a fat deer on the front 
fender of the car—you have to act as 
happy as if he’d picked up a well-stuffed 
wallet in the street. Certainly it’s not 
the time to total up the cost of license, 
gun, shells, hunting clothing, travel ex- 
penses, and club dues! 

Anyway, the game comes home. And 
then, Mrs. Housewife—it pains me to 
say this—you ruin it. Two-dollar-a- 
pound meat goes to the table tasting 
like something the butcher saved for 
Towser. Oh, I know: game and the 
cooking thereof is something you en- 
counter so seldom that you just don’t 
have much opportunity to practice on it. 
But I'm going to let you in on a little 
secret: game not only can taste good, 
but it can taste better than anything 
you ever ate! In my opinion it’s the 
finest food in the world. String along 
with me and I'll prove it. 

Take rabbit for instance. Small boys 
with ancient rifles and gentlemen with 
imported shotguns bag countless bun- 
nies every year. And, believe it or not, 
a rabbit can be made into a most tooth- 
some dish. 

Ever bake one? Madam, you'll love 
it! Do it this way: Open and clean 
your rabbit (your husband should have 
done that in the field), wash and wipe it 
dry. Prepare a stuffing of equal parts 
of crisp cabbage and finely chopped 
onion. Mix in a wooden salad bowl, 
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bruising and pounding with a wooden 
spoon until the two flavors are thor- 
oughly blended. Now break two fresh 
eggs into the mixture, and add a cup of 
cracker crumbs and enough evaporated 
milk to make a fairly wet mixture. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper. Now stuff your 
rabbit, sew him up, drape with fat bacon 
slices, drench liberally with salt, pepper, 
and paprika, and slip it into a hot oven. 
Starting an hour later, baste the roast 
with evaporated milk every ten minutes 
until it’s cooked and tender. Serve with 
gravy made from the drippings, baked 
potatoes, watercress salad (with a sharp 
dressing, and a plate of hot biscuits. 
Then stand back and wait for the cheers. 


ROUSE and pheasants are prized 

by epicures the world over. Cook- 

ing is simple too! Clean the birds and 
wipe dry. Stuff with—hold everything! 
—sauerkraut that’s been soaked in clar- 
et (domestic types are O.K.) or some 


By 
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other dry wine. Then cover the birds 
with alternate strips of fat bacon and 
Canadian bacon. Thence into a roaster 
until tender. Serve surrounded by seg- 
ments of tangerines and dollops of cur- 
rent jelly. (P.S. Try a roasting chick- 
en cooked in this fashion some time!) 


OW to venison. If you don’t like it 
chances are you have never eaten it 
properly prepared. In that case, try 
venison 4 la Candby! I wangled the 
recipe last year from the Negro chef 
of our camp, Sam Candby—a genius. 
Sharing it with you, madam, is a pleas- 
ure: The ingredients: 1 to 2 pounds 
prime venison, cut in 2-inch cubes; salt, 
pepper, and flour; 44 cup butter or olive 
oil; 4 teaspoon caraway seeds; 2 bouil- 
lon cubes; 1 onion, chopped fine; juice 
of 4% lemon; 1% to 2 cups sour cream. 
Season the meat, dredge in flour, and 


fry quickly in the oil or butter. Add 
caraway seeds, onion, lemon _ juice, 
cream, and bouillon cubes. Cook very 


slowly in covered pan for 14 to 1% 
hours. (Use a heavy iron frying pan, 
if possible:) Serve in a hot tureen with 
melba toast, French fried onions, and 
grapefruit salad. And if venison is out 
of season this recipe provides a swell 
way to doll up veal or the cheaper cuts 
of beef! 

There’s more than one way to cook 
a buck. How about a venison barbecue ? 
My method was born in Mexico, refined 
in Tennessee, 1nd perfected in Pennsyl- 
vania. Take tender venison fillets (or 
even shoulder or rib cuts) and place 
them in a piping-hot iron skillet or fry- 
ing pan, together with a few slices of 
nice fat salt pork. While the meat is 
searing get the following ingredients 
all together in a sauce pan: 1 cup cat- 
sup; 1/3 cup (Continued on page 71) 


Two-dollar-a-pound food comes to the table tast- 


ing like something the butcher saved for Towser 
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DYING SUN ON A LONELY VIRGINIA MARSH 
ENDS THE DUCK SEASON ... AND THE YEAR 








QUARRYMAN BY DAY 
—ARTIST BY NIGHT 


A stone quarrier on Clarks Island, 
Me., Carl Malmstrom devotes spare 
time to carving and painting, with 
powerful, toil-worn hands, these 
beautiful, delicate, and perfect 
models of ducks and other birds he 
has observed along the Maine coast 


TAKING THE RAREST 
OF RATTLERS ALIVE 


Carl F. Kauffeld, Curator of Rep- 
tiles of the Staten Island, N.Y., 
zoo (and OUTDOOR LIFE contribu- 
tor) spent a postman's holiday in 
Arizona hunting the almost unknown 
Willard's rattlesnake, and brought 
home a pair—the first ever shown 
in a zoo. Below is Kauffeld with 
a tonglike device, made of a golf- 
club shaft, for pulling snakes from 
holes, and an L-shape snake stick. 
At the right: One of the captives 


QUINTS OF THE 
CANINE WORLD 


Lady Patricia, an Idaho 
lrish setter, performed a 
feat as remarkable as quin- 
tuplets in a human family 
by producing these eight- 
een living, healthy pups. 
Nursed in shifts by the 
mother and by bottle, all 
were going strong at last 
reports. Dog authorities say 
it's the largest litter ever 
known to outlive one week 
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CHINOOKS ARE SPORT— 
PRIZE WINNERS OR NOT 


HEN big, silvery chinook salmon 

swarm in over the Columbia River 

bars in spawning season, all good 
Oregonians drop their cares and fish. And no 
wonder! These thirty to fifty-pound fish, lying 
near the mouth of the river awaiting the final 
urge to move upstream, are fat from their stay 
at sea, full of fight, and stubbornly deter- 
mined to get to their spawning grounds—and 
more than willing to grab a big, bright wob- 
bling plug trolled down deep. If anglers need- 
ed any further inducement to fish for them, it’s 
supplied by the seven-day Astoria, Oreg., 
Salmon Derby, with four daily prizes and $500 
grand award. Shown here are some thrilling 
moments one party of contestants had. At top, 
a struggling 41-pounder—a near winner, but 
not quite—is gaffed for a friend by Manley F. 
Robison of Portland. Right: One of the 350 
other boats on the river has a lively moment 
And in the middle: Sundown gilds the choppy 
water—one more memory of a memorable day. 
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HROUGH Eagle’s Nest Pass in- 

to the Wildhay River Valley... 

the names alone suggest wild, 
beautiful country packed with big 
game! And rightly so, for caribous, 
bears, bighorns, goats, wolves, moose, 
and deer abound in this untamed re- 
gion lying north from Jasper Na- 
tional Park, Alberta. To see the 
magnificent hunting paradise at its 
best, Harry Rowed took his camera 
along on a pack trip with Fred Brew- 
ster, veteran Canadian Rockies guide 
and hunter. Idea of the outing was 
to “prospect” for game, but the party 
took a few trophies, too, and Rowed 
got these photographs, guaranteed to 
stir the blood of any outdoorsman. 


yr 


A world all to himself! One 
of the hunters aims his field 
glasses out over the Wildhay 
Valley toward the rank upon 
rank of peaks beyond, hoping 
to spot a sheep. This is per- 
fect mixed-game country, with 
Alpine meadows above timber 
line for bighorns and goats, 
wooded valleys for other game 


Snug camps and good fellow- 
ship about the fire are part of 
the fun. Here Brewster is pull- 
ing reflectively at his pipe while 
his guest, Pete Withers, Brit- 
ish naval officer {and skilled 
camp cook) looks for his own 
brier. No, that cowboy at the 
right isn't Gary Cooper; it's 
Charlie Bowlen, who came with 
them to handle the pack train 
and hunt a little on the side 
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Bowlen gets an Osborn caribou, largest of mountain types, and skins 


Useful footwear—hobnail boots and heavy rubber ones for hard going, 
it fast with Brewster's help. Both men got caribous but missed sheep 


combination moccasin-rubbers and comfortable low shoes for camp wear 


a 
Ideal hunter's camp at 6,000 feet altitude. The big tepee (rigged as an 
open shelter on the opposite page) allowed an inside fire in cold weather 
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Off for home. Returning through Eagle's Nest Pass, the party hit a 
blizzard that made riding impossible, and walked the last 50 miles! 


, 


Here's Rowed's prize picture of the trip—with hunter and 
quarry both in plain sight against a majestic backdrop of 
mountains. Actually Brewster was just drawing a bead on 
the caribou for fun. He had already filled his limit of one 











NOVEL CASTING FLOAT 


With this dobber, cast like a plug, you 
can stillfish at proper depth, far from ry . 
shore. Line runs through the float until ee 

the sinker hits bottom, then is drawn in ents 

aqain and locked, by a clever mechanism, ... at least this Illinois opossum looked like one, 
with bait hanging just at depth desired TOUGH GUY when the flash bulb went off three feet away. But 
chances are he would have played ‘possum if pulled down from his tree 
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SELL YOUR PHOTOS 


We pay good cash rates for 
photographs that suit this 


section. Submit your best 





to our Picture Editor, in- 
closing return postage and 
brief descriptions. You'll 
be well paid if we use ‘em! 


WARMTH ON ICE Homemade wind- 


breaks are handy 
for ice fishing on raw Lake Erie near Buffalo, N.Y. 






























BOWMANSHIP It takes good stalking as ; 


well as archery to shoot 

wary ‘chucks with a bow, but Morton Hauthaway, | 
West Newton, Mass., has it down pat. He con- 
3 nects at 40 to 50 yards with his handmade 50- 
pound bow and arrows. If not shot dead, a ‘chuck 
is pinned to the ground and can be quickly killed 


METAL MAGIC With a hull as thin as a 


match stick (1/12 inch) 
this 45-foot cruiser touring East-coast ports can 
make 35 miles an hour, laugh at rough going. Se- 
cret is a unique welded cupro-nickel construction 
that may revolutionize design of big metal craft 
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Bevel all corners of the long uprights; then 
chisel out notches as shown here to hold the 
crosspieces snugly. The outside notches are 
4 inches from each end, middle one centered 





Canvas is laced on through grommets, shoulder 
straps screwed to top cross slat and passed 
through a hemmed slot in the canvas. The screw 
eyes in uprights are for attaching your load 


Crosspieces are fastened with two screws at 
each end after gluing. If your back is ex- 
tra broad, you can make the board wider with 
longer cross slats and a little more canvas 


MAKE THIS PACK BOARD 
AND SAVE YOUR SPINE 


AMPERS, hunters, and fishermen 

who have to tote their duffel long 

distances are taking more and 
more to the pack board as a back saver. 
Adding little extra weight, it takes the 
load off your spine and spreads it over 
your whole back, keeps sharp-cornered 
boxes and cans from digging into you, 
rides equally well with light or heavy 
loads. The model illustrated is one you 
can easily make at home, merely by 
following the pictures. Only materials 
needed are two pieces of spruce or pine 
34 by 2 by 27 inches, three cross slats 12 
by 114 by 14, a piece of canvas 30 by 
30 inches, plus the small fittings indi- 
cated in the captions. Make yourself one 
like it, these long winter evenings, and 
you'll have it ready for trips to come, 


























For maximum strength, brass L-braces 
can be screwed inside joints. Now you 
are ready to put on the canvas, after 
hemming raw edges to stop fraying 


Finished board, with a pack sack tied 
on. Lower ends of shoulder straps are 
canvas-bound, fastened to the feet 
of the uprights by narrower straps 





SIGN WITHA KICK 


California hunters entering 
Angeles National Forest for 
the recent deer season were 
startled to see novel—and 
highly effective!—signs like 
the one at left. It's quite 
a change from the sober old- 
style warning in background 


ANGLING DUET 


Boating the blue marlin at 
right off West Palm Beach, 
Fla., was a two-man job for 
Rev. Albert L. Schreck (at 
left) and Ben Yunker, both 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
426-pounder took both their 
baits at once, and the an- 
glers maneuvered it for two 
hours with their fragile 6- 
ounce-tip rods and |8-pound 
lines before the giant quit 
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WILDCATS MAKE POOR NEIGHBORS 
By RAYMOND C. MIMMS, Alexandria, Va. 
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A TRUE TALE, 
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WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 








ern Virginia. 


asked me to help 
him trap the cats. 


hog grease « + « 


Most of my life, Ive 
fished and Hunted the 
Big Dismal Swamp 
country of southeast- 


My neighbor there, 
Harry Stilwell once had + 
two heifers and sev- 
eral porkers killed 
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LOOKS LIKE A TRAIL 
2%) RIGHT INTO THE SWAMP. (> 
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DO FOR THE TRAPS | 
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We agreed to meet at sunup next day, but 
Harry had to go to town unexpectedly 
and hadn't time to let me know 
7 wes wet So 
) (PPO BL / HARRY ? RECKON 
IMM imigur as weit 2 
Mt, IV {GO AHEAD AND LOOK 
y RAAT THE TRAPS- WISH 
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Battling Kid from Boston 


O MOST Long Islanders, fishing 
is a sport for rugged men, one 
calling for strong, heavy tackle 
and plenty of water. I don’t think 
they’d sneer at Lake Superior if the 
Atlantic Ocean wasn’t available at the 
moment, but they certainly wouldn’t 
consider anything less. Get into a train 
conversation with a commuter, on his 
way to his New York office—-some 
thirty or forty miles from home—and 
he'll talk fishing as long as you'll lis- 
ten. But just bring up the subject of 
trout or black bass; in about two sec- 
onds flat he'll remember an engagement 
to play bridge in the coach ahead. “I 
liked to play in puddles when I was a 
kid,” one of them told me pityingly. 
‘‘Now I need plenty of room to fish!” 

I've always been a fresh-water an- 
gler myself, but I'm not bigoted about it. 
I just felt that salt-water men went out 
for meat, while trout or bass fishermen 
went out for sport. But that was before 
I discovered that one of the most succu- 
lent fish you can sink a tooth into is 
also one of the sportiest. And it’s a 
salt-water fish—the good old Boston or 
Atlantic mackerel—little cousin of the 
tuna. 

My interest started with the discov- 
ery, by Sheepshead Bay boatmen, that 
mackerel were running by the millions 
last summer. The friend who brought 
me the news said that the vast schools 
were giving sports fishermen a great 


My light rod looks frail amidst those big poles... 
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run for their money, the kind of run 
that tangles every line over the side of 
the boat. Since the dog days were upon 
New York I decided to have a crack at 
Scomber scombrus, as the Atlantic 
mackerel is affectionately known to the 
scientific boys. I went—-and was con- 
verted. 

Now, wait a minute, you fresh-water 
enthusiasts, before you accuse me of 
being a turncoat. That conversion 
didn’t occur the first time out. What 
fun could there be in fighting even the 
gamiest of fish with a great sixteen- 
ounce boat rod? Of course, if you just 
want fish, and plenty of them, then a 
Calcutta rod and a big wooden reel are 
fine. But if you want sport—the kind of 
sport trout fishermen look for-——then 
you should use tackle that will move the 
fish up into your weight class. 

And fresh-water gear is the answer, 
so far as I'm concerned. I didn’t work 
that idea out myself. One happy day I 
came upon a pioneer who had the cour- 
age of his convictions. Everyone else 
on the boat was using the big rods 
and catching fish. But he had a little 
tubular-steel fresh-water rod, plus a 
small reel holding not more than 
fifty yards ef line, and he was 
catching fish. And having the 
time of his life. Whenever a mack- 
erel struck, his little rod went into 
that spine-tingling arc which is 
the joy of the trout angler. The 
Bostons, running from fifteen to 
twenty inches, and averaging 
about two pounds, were putting on 
a show that would make a rain- 
bow stick around for pointers. 

So I decided to do a little experi- 
menting, since these slashing salt- 
water babies were obviously worth 
it. After that, all my mackerel 
were taken on fresh-water tackle. 
There’s a trick to it, of course, but 
one that a bait caster should have 
no trouble with, because the 
mackerel—like the fresh-water 
bass—loves action. He hits your 
jig on the run, takes it going 
away—and he'll hit only when the 
lure is in motion. That jig is a 
wavy piece of bright metal with a 
businesslike hook at the end. With 
it a metal leader is generally used, 
or an invisible gut leader if you 
prefer. But that is all—I use no 
real bait of any sort. 

I have found that the cleanest 
and best fighting fish, generally 
speaking, are the ones that take 
artificial bait. There are the trout 
and the black bass, of course, and 
among salt-water fish my new 
friend the mackerel. Oh, I know, 
that fishermen who want to be 


absolutely sure will sometimes add a 
piece of bait to the jig hook, but I have 
never found it necessary, and it is much 
more satisfying to take a fighting fish 
on an artificial lure, rather than on his 
natural food. And when you hook him 
on a regulation cork-handled, five-foot, 
fresh-water tubular casting rod, and 
play him with a fresh-water reel—mis- 
ter, you're in for a bout! 

The customary mackerel jig——a bright, 
wavy piece of metal about five inches 
long, or a straight piece of the same 
length—-is supposed to resemble the 
sand eel, one of the chief food items of 
the mackerel. For my part, I have 
never seen a sand eel, and never hope 
to see one, but I believe that mackerel 
will also go for small fish of the shiner 
class. I have noticed that when my jig 
is polished, rubbed down with emery 
cloth, I generally attract more fish than 
I do with a jig which is a little dull. No 
doubt it’s the glitter of reflected sun- 
light that attracts the hard - hitting 
mackerel. 

The orthodox method of taking mack- 
erel is to lower your squid over the side 

it generally weighs about two ounces 

and let it go down into the water. 
This is about as exciting as dragging 
the bottom for flounders. However, with 
the fresh-water rod (which, because of 
its light weight, doesn’t leave your 
wrist numb at the end of a hard day) 
you cast out, (Continued on page 63) 





. but when a mackerel hits | get real action 
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This Shallow Draft Outboard Boat 


Tunnel stern and flared sides are typical of “Light Dew’ 
—other details are optional. This is a one-piece model 


By ROB F. SANDERSON 


AVE you ever longed for an 
outboard boat that would run 
freely under power in eight 
inches of water? A boat that 
would navigate shallow. sloughs, 
marshes, coves, without running 
through your shear-pin supply or mak- 
ing your hands blister on the oars? 


through, 





Well, here it is—the 
“Light Dew!” 

For years I've been 
hunting and fishing in 


shoal waters that are a 
nightmare for the out- 
board boatman. I’ve 
sheared hundreds of pins, 
had to row hundreds of 
miles, and spent hours 
cleaning silt and sand 
from the cooling systems 
of the motors I’ve oper- 
ated. After building a 
couple of light shallow- 
draft boats to my own 
ideas, after planning pad- 
dle wheels and airplane- 
propeller drives, I’ve at 
last realized a little four- 
teen-foot dream boat that, 
with a lightweight motor, 
you can run anywhere. 
You'll take to this boat 
with special enthusiasm if, 
like me, you have neither 
served four years as a 
carpenter’s apprentice nor 
spent your evenings in a 
vocational night school 
studying manual training. 
I built the original in my 
front yard with a couple 
of packing boxes for saw- 
horses. I followed none of 
the blueprints, drawn up 


by naval architects, that lie in the bot- 
tom drawer of my desk. There was no 
steam-bending nor complex chine-bev- 
eling on this job. And when 


I was 
I had a good, practical craft I 


could adapt to almost any need. I use 
the original as a sectional car-top boat, 
with and without a motor, and it has 
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worked out perfectly in every way. Its 
cost was low, too—about $16 for lum- 
ber, hardware, paint, and all supplies. 
There is ordinarily plenty of deep 
water around for the pleasure-cruising 
fan to operate his boat. But the best 
hunting and fishing is often found in 
and around the shoals—in sloughs, bay- 
ous, behind bars, in small streams, and 
like places. To get to these spots with 
the ordinary boat you have to tilt the 
motor, turn off the gas, roll up your 
sleeves, and man the oars. The first 
trip out with the “Light Dew” was a 
three-day affair on a river filled with 
shifting sand and mud bars. The main 
current was too swift to travel up, but 
by sneaking along the shoal water be- 
hind the bars, we walked upstream at 
four to five miles an hour, never usinz 
the oars at all. And since I began using 
my 2 horsepower motor on this boat I 
haven’t replaced the shear pin once. 
Made sectional, the “Light Dew’”’ fits 
nicely atop a car, but if you prefer a 
trailer, or don’t care about portability 
at all, it can be built in one piece. The 
tunnel is very easy to build into the 
stern, but can be left out if you don't 
have to cope with extreme shallows. 
While there is a slight loss of motor 
efficiency with the tunnel, you can gen- 
erally more than compensate for this 
by running in the shallows to avoid 
wind and current, or by running in a 
beeline to your destination without hav- 
ing to follow the twists of the main 
channel. Moreover, this very loss of 
efficiency permits lower speeds without 
throttling down the motor too far. And 
by making the motor mount adjustable, 
you can set the propeller deeper in the 
water for greater speed when you ex- 
pect to run any considerable distance in 
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All the plans you need. Above is the complete boat; below 
are details of assembly, transom shape, and plank-cutting 
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leeper water, and make better speed. 

You can see from the illustrations 
that the sides have a steep outward 
flare. When lightly loaded she floats 
high on her narrow bottom and runs 
exceptionally easily, while if tipped, the 
side forced down has great buoyancy 
because of its flare. She may rock, but 
she’s mighty hard to tip over. She'll fill 
ind sink before she’ll dump you. 

The bow is John-boat style for great- 
er carrying capacity and stability. It 
ippears to have no more water resist- 
ince than a pointed bow with less rake, 
ind only causes trouble when you try to 
nose through flooded willow growth or 
ther above-water vegetation. How- 
ever, if you have to negotiate such ob- 
structions frequently, you can either 
add a V-shape false front to the bow, 
snowplow fashion, or modify the plans 
to include a pointed bow, although the 
latter will reduce carrying capacity and 









Bottom bracing is put in (above) just 
after the lower side planks, with nails 
driven into their ends from the outside 


to Build 


stability in the given length. 

The materials being listed 
elsewhere, I'll start right in 
with a step-by-step explana- 
tion of how to saw the parts 
and fit them. 

First parts to be cut are 
the bow and stern pieces and 
the twin bulkheads, and their 
dimensions are dictated by 
the width of bottom and side 
planking. Since I used three 
10-inch-wide boards on the 
bottom, I made the bottom 
lines of stern transom and 
bulkheads all 28 inches, so 
that the bottom planking 
would extend out 1 inch on 
each side to overlap the side 
planks and leave a little to 
spare for trimming. To taper 
the bow section slightly, I 
made the inner bow piece 25 





Lining up the middle bottom plank on dead center 
is important, since the frame may have racked out 
of shape. Just below: Testing side planks for correct 
bevel by sliding a board along them from end to end 


Applying bottom planks. Use both nails and screws in fastening them to the braces, 
but nails at one-inch intervals are enough along the junction with the side planks 
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Unbolted and nested, the sectional model makes a re- 
markably compact load for the car top, lashed to a 
vacuum-cup carrying frame. If you prefer a trailer, the 
boat can be built in one piece with heavier planking 


inches across the bottom—the outer 
piece being a little wider and deeper, 
of course, to overlap the planking. 

As to height, two 10-inch planks on 
each side allowed bulkheads 14 inches 
high, figuring in the angles. Although 
the stern transom could have been low- 
er, because the bottom rakes upward, I 
made it 14 inches too, then lopped off 
the top corners to meet the sides. My 
inner bow piece was 7% inches high, 
but I’d suggest that you cut it 8, then 
plane it down level with the side plank- 
ing later. 

To saw out these parts, lay out the 
bottom-line measurements along the 
edges of the 114 x 14-inch board. Then 
make a 14 x 14-inch square of tough 
cardboard, cut it in two diagonally 
from one corner to another, and use 
this as a pattern for the 45 degree an- 
gles of the ends. The two bow pieces 
are cut similarly from a plank 10 inches 
wide ripped to proper width, 1 inch 
thickness being enough since they are 
doubled. 

The lower side plank is the only 
tricky bit to cut, because of its rake. 
To make smooth curves, take a strip of 
1 x 1-inch wood, nail it lightly to the 
lower edge of the plank midway be- 
tween bow and stern, then bend the ends 
up as shown in the smaller sketch and 
nail them temporarily while you mark 
the curves with pencil on the plank. 
After sawing out the first plank, use it 
as a pattern for its companion piece on 
the other side of the boat, then clamp 
the two together and plane their curved 
edges at the same time, to insure uni- 
form rake. Be sure the whole curve is 
gentle, with no sharp humps, for a 
lengthwise board bottom won’t adjust 
to these. 

Now to fasten these planks to the 
crosswise members. Measure off 7% 
feet forward from the stern end of each 
plank, and make right angles across 
each with a carpenter’s square. Clamp 
the twin bulkheads together with small 
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wedges between to keep them about 14 
inch apart, and fit them to center on the 
marks on the side planks, then fasten 
temporarily with a couple of nails, since 
they may have to be adjusted later. 
The stern transom is more difficult to 
fit, as it has to slope at a slight angle 
to accommodate the motor bracket, and 
a little planing is necessary at each end 
to make the side planks fit flush. Then, 
in nailing the planks to it, set them a 
little way up from the bottom line of 
the transom, so that the latter can be 
planed later as needed to fit the bottom 
planks. Ends of the inner bow piece 
must be beveled to butt tightly against 
the side planking, but the other precau- 
tions aren't necessary since the bow is 


vertical, not sloped. The outer bow 
piece is left off until later. 
Before adding the other planking, 


bottom braces are put in. I made mine 
of 1 x 2-inch fir (1 x 4 lumber sawed in 
two), but if weight is no consideration 
they could be thicker, and of oak, the 
same being true of transom, bow, and 
bulkheads. These braces stand on edge 
across the bottom, for greatest strength, 
spaced 8 to 9 inches apart, with their 
ends cut at a 45 degree angle to fit the 
sides. Since the width of the bottom is 
not constant from bow to stern, meas- 
ure the space where each brace is to go 
before cutting it. 

Next, the bottom faces of the side 
planks must be beveled to provide flat 
facings for the bottom planking. This 
can be done roughly by eye with the 
plane, then finished by running a 
straight-edged board back and forth 
along the bottom, holding it crosswise, 
as shown in one of the photographs. 
When this board fits flat at all points 
along the bottoms of both side planks, 
you know the latter are right. 

The center plank goes on the bottom 
first. Measure off the exact centers of 
the bow, bulkheads, and stern transom, 
then make marks 5 inches (half the 
width of the center plank) to each side 
of these centers. This way you will 
know when the board is on center. 
Fasten the bow end, then the middle at 
both bulkheads. The hull is generally 
racked a little off center at this stage, 
and proper installation of the center 
plank is the only way to right it. The 
stern may require a little persuasion to 
be worked into line but don’t fasten the 
plank here until it is in exact center. 
Then the two outside bottom planks 
can be installed. Nail all planks in 
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Left: Measuring depth of the 
tunnel side walls, with “roof” 
already in place. If you cut 
the side walls extra deep, you 
can plane them away later to 
suit the curve of the bottom 


Right: Screws being driven 
with a brace. Holes should 
be bored where screws are 
used, to prevent splitting, 
and all fastenings should be 
sunk flush with the surface 





LUMBER LIST 


Pieces 
Planking—/‘"x10"x14’ 
clear cedar or white pine a 
Bulkheads and stern—14‘'x14x12 
oak or pine cnc 1 
Bow pieces—1‘’x10''x7’ 
oak or pine P Latitesntteiaiiciatbal 1 


Bracing—1‘’x4"x14’ (to be ripped to 
1x2") oc « or fir aa 
Tunnel sides—Y2" (or 1°’) x6x8’ 
clear cedar or white pine 
Oar posts—1/2'x3"x4' oak wiuvainseae a 


(Lumber for seats and 


false flooring extra) 











place first, then fasten them firmly to 
the braces and main cross members 
with thin galvanized screws, driving 
two and three screws alternately into 
every other brace the plank crosses to 
avoid splitting. However, don't fasten 
the center plank to the braces at all for 
the last 4 feet toward the stern, since 
this is to be sawed out later to form the 
well. The outside bottom planks are 
then made fast to the lower edges of 
the side planks with 2-inch galvanized 
nails spaced an inch or so apart. Be 
sure to start the nails at the right angle 
or they will stray. After all the planks 
are in place, sink all the nails with a 
nail punch, and turn all the screws down 
so the heads are below the surface of 
the wood. Drill holes must be made be- 
fore all screws are inserted but nails 
can be driven right in. Use larger 
screws for fastening to the bow, bulk- 
heads, and stern. 

All this time the boat has been bot- 
tom side up on the horses. Now turn it 
over and put on the upper side planks- 
each 10 inches wide throughout their 
lengths. Fasten loosely at first while 
you install the side braces. I put in one 
side brace for every other bottom brace, 
fitting them flat to make the boat nest 
better, but if your boat is to remain in 
one piece, setting braces on edge will 
give greater rigidity. Cut side braces 
from the same stock as bottom braces, 
measuring the place where each is to go 
before cutting it. Nail in lightly, from 
the outside of the boat, then fasten with 
countersunk screws and sink the nail- 
heads. Omit the first set of braces aft 
of the bulkhead, however, since the oar 
posts will go in this spot later. 

At this point you can saw the boat 
in two between bulkheads to make it 













easier to work on. First, however, you 
should bore the three holes down each 
end of the bulkheads through which you 
will later bolt the sections together. 
Now remove the wedges that kept the 
bulkheads apart, insert your saw in the 
crevice, and saw all the way around 
through the planking, bracing both 
halves of the boat firmly to keep the 
crack from closing and making your 
saw bind. 

Now to construct the well. The en- 
tire center bottom board was tempor- 
arily installed, earlier, for the sake of 
truing up the lines of the boat. Now, 
however, you cut away the last few 
feet of it, sawing straight across with 
a keyhole saw just astern of the cross 
brace which occurs about 4 feet from 
the stern. Remove all cross braces from 
the area opened up, cutting them at 
right angles to and flush with the 
edges of the hole. Next, cut a rectan- 
gular notch up from the bottom edge of 
the transom, 51% inches high and 10 
inches wide. The piece removed from 
the bottom fits up into this notch as 
shown, forming the roof of the well, 
with other planks on each side forming 
the side walls. These latter will be 5'. 
inches high at the stern, but only 2'. 
at their forward ends, allowing the roof 
of the well to slope down forward until 
it rests on top of the adjacent cross- 
piece. (The shape can best be under- 
stood by looking closely at the well in 
the larger drawing.) However, in cut- 
ting the well side walls, saw them a 
little wider than necessary, then plane 
their lower edges level with the bottom 
curve of the boat afterward to insure a 
neat joint. ; 

For my well, I used the same '2-inch 
stock as for the planking, but although 
I have had no serious trouble with leak- 
age I would advise using 1-inch boards 
instead, since stiffness at this point is 
important. In any case, the side walls 
are fastened in with nails driven hori- 
zontally into the adjoining bottom 
boards and the butt ends of the cutaway 
cross braces. .The top is then nailed 
down into the side walls and up into 
the stern transom. 

As shown in the large drawing, the 
well, the bottom, and the side planks all 
protrude a little behind the transom. 
This is not through laziness, but to pre- 
vent cavitation, the sucking in of air 
by the propeller instead of water, and 
the only cutting here is a narrow V 
notch in the (Continued on page 67) 
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ALASKA 


Hunting: Polar Bear, Wolf, Coyote, Wolver- 
ine, Marmot, Squirrel (no limits Large Brown 
and Grizzly Bear (Res.: Admiralty Island 1; 
Ist and 3rd Judicial Divisions, aggregate 2; 
rest of territory, no limits. Nonres.: Admiralty 
Island 1; rest of territory 2). Black Bear (lst 
Judicial Division, res. 3, nonres. 2; 3rd Judicial 
Division, res. and nonres. 3; rest of territory, 
res. no limit, nonres. 3). Grouse, Ptarmigan 
aggregate 10). Fishing: Rainbow, Steelhead, 
Cutthroat, and Eastern Brook Trout, Grayling 
(no size-aggregate 25, or 15 lb. and 1 fish). 
Dolly Varden Trout (no limits). Licenses: 
Hunting: Res. $1, nonres. $50. Fishing: Not 
required. 


ALABAMA 


Hunting: Deer (1) open in designated coun- 
ties on Ist only. Turkey (1) open on Ist only. 
Squirrel (10) north of Highway 80 open on Ist 
only; south of Highway 80 open until 15th. Open 
entire month: Opossum, Raccoon, Rabbit (no 
limits); Quail (12). Fishing: Black Bass (11”- 
10). White Lake Bass (10”-15). Rock Bass 
(44%4"-15). Bream (4%4"-25). Crappie (8-15). 
Wali-eyed Pike (12”-10). (Aggregate all game 
fish, 35.) Licemses: Res.: Hunting, state $3, 
county of res. $1; rod-and-reel fishing $1. Non- 
res.: Hunting $25, 1-week $5; fishing $5, 7-day 
$2. 


ARIZONA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Coy- 
ote, Jack Rabbit, Raccoon, Opossum (no limits). 
Cottontail Rabbit (6). Fishing: Trout (no size- 
10 lb. and 1 fish, but not more than 15 fish) 
open only in Colorado River below Lake Mead. 
Black Bass, Channel Catfish (10”-10, but not 
more than 15 lb. and 1 fish). Crappie, Bluegill, 
Bream, Sunfish, Striped Bass, Bullhead (no size- 
aggregate 20, but not more than 20 lb. and 1 
fish). Carp, Sucker, Ring Perch, Charr (no lim- 
its). Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $3.50; 
hunting $2.50; fishing $1.75. Nonres.: Fishing 
and hunting $25; small game and fishing $10; 
fishing $3. 


ARKANSAS 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limit). Quail (12). Squir- 
rel (8) open on Ist only. Fishing: Black and 
Kentucky Bass (10”-15). Crappie, White Bass 
(8"-15). Wall-eyed Pike (14”-6). Warmouth 
Bass, Sunfish, Rock Bass, Perch (no size-25) 
(Aggregate of above, 25.) Channel Catfish (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.50—not re- 
quired for rabbit or squirrel. Fishing $1.50— 
required only for artificial bait. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing, all game except fur bearers $25; all game 
except deer, turkey and fur bearers $15; fishing 
$5, 10-day $2. 


CALIFORNIA 


Hunting: Wolf, Coyote, Wildcat, Cougar, 
Raccoon, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Cottontail 
and Brush Rabbit (15) only Districts 4, 4%, 
434, and 19 open. Fishing: Trout, except Golden 
Trout (no size-25 fish but not more than 10 Ib. 
and 1 fish; many local size and catch regula- 
tions) only open: District 2'4; Klamath and 
Trinity Rivers, but not their tributaries, in Dis- 
tricts 1%, and 5; Russian, Napa, Navarro and 
Eel Rivers in District 234: District 12A; tide- 
water in Districts 2, 3, 4, 15, and 16; Santa 
Ynez to Buellton Bridge; Sacramento River 
(and its tributaries 5 miles from mouth) from 
Vina Ferry to Middle Creek in Shasta County 
in District 1%. Open only on Saturdays, Sun- 
days and legal holidays: District 103.6, San 
Lorenzo River (but not its tributaries) below 
Boulder Creek; District 103.7, Carmel River 
below Los Laurelles Ranch. Salmon (local reg- 
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ulations Black Bass, only Clear Lake (9 

District 434 open. Calico Bass, Crappie, only 
Clear Lake (no size-10), District 454 open 
Sunfish (no size-25 only District 454 open 
Sacramento Perch (no size-10) only Clear Lake 
open. Striped Bass (12”-5). Shad (no size-5 
Catfish (no size-—50 lb.; Lake County 9”-50 lb 
District 4 closed; rest of state open entire 
month. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fishing $2 
Nonres.: Hunting $10, fishing $3 
quired for jack rabbit but not for predators 


COLORADO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Coyote, Wolf, Bob 
cat, Lynx (no limits). Cottontail Rabbit (8 
Fishing: Whitefish (no size-10) open in White 
River, Rio Blanco County only. Trout (7”-10 
lb. and 1 fish, but not more than 20 fish) open 
in Butte Lake, Jackson County, only. Licenses 
Res.: Small game and fishing $2 Nonres.: 
Small game and birds $5; fishing $3, 3-day $1 


CONNECTICUT 


Fishing: Striped Bass, inland waters (12”- 
10) Bullhead (no size-30 Pickerel, Wall- 
eyed Pike (12”-10). Yellow Perch, White Perch 
(7"-aggregate 15). Calico Bass, Crappie (7”- 
10). Ice fishing: Aggregate 20 fish, but not 
more than 10 may be pickerel or wall-eyed pike; 
30 smelt in addition. Licenses: Res.: Fishing 
$3.35; 3-day $1.35. Nonres Fishing $5.35 or 
fee charged nonres. in applicant's state, if high 
er; 3-day $1.85 


DELAWARE 


Hunting: Raccoon, Opossum (no limits) open 
until 15th. Fishing: Black Bass, Pike, Pickerel 
10”-6 Channel Bass (rockfish) (10”-none 
Delaware River and Bay 14”- 
n Crappie, Sunfish, Perch (no size—12 
Carp (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25 
fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $15.50, 5-day 
$5.50; fishing $7.50, 6-day $3.25. W arning 
Sunday hunting prohibited 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”—5). Crappie (6”-5 
Bream (4”-5). Other fish (no limits 
Not required 


FLORIDA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Panther, Opossum, Rabbit, 
Fox, Flying Squirrel (no limits Bear (no 
limit) Volusia County closed. Deer (1) only 
Bradford, Levy, Osceola, Manatee, Alachua 
Citrus, Columbia, Hendry, Lee, and Charlotte 
Counties open; rest of state closed entire month 
Wild Turkey (2) Bradford, Clay, Gilchrist 
Lake, Okaloosa, Pinellas, Sumter, Union, and 
Walton Counties closed; rest of state open en- 
tire month. Squirrel (15) Santa Rosa and Wal- 
ton Counties open until 15th only; rest of state 
open entire month. WNote: St. Johns County 
closed for fox squirrel. Quail (15) open entire 
month. Warning: Several counties permit hunt- 
ing only on designated days during open sea- 
sons; consult local authorities. Fishing: Black 
Bass (12”-8). Bream, all species (5”-20). Jack 
(no size-15). Speckle Perch (7”-20; Osceola 
County 8”-20). Pike (no size-20). (Aggregate 
all game fish, 25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting, 
state $5.50, county of res. $1.25, county other 
than county of res. $3.25; fishing $1.25—not re 
quired in county of res. or its boundary waters 
Nonres.: Hunting $25.50, 10-day $10.50; fishing 
$5.50, 10-day $2.25. Warning: Sunday hunting 
prohibited in Alachua County. 


GEORGIA 


Hunting: Bear, Rabbit, Raccoon, Opossum 


License re 


Eel (12”=-none; 





Licenses 


limits); Wild Turkey (2); Quail (15) open 
entire month. Deer (2) Banks, Chattahoochee, 
Echols, Fannin, Gilmer, Habersham, 
Hall, Jeff Davis, Jenkins, Lumpkin, Marion, 
Montgomery, Murray, Muscogee, Pickens, Ra- 
bun, Schley, Stewart, Talbot, Towns, Union, 
Webster, White, and Whitfield Counties closed 
entire month; rest of state open until 5th. 
Squirrel (15) Catoosa, Chattooga, Dade, Daw- 
son, Fannin, Gilmer, Gordon, Habersham, 
Lumpkin, Murray, Pickens, Rabun, Stephens, 
Towns, Union, Walker, White, and Whitfield 
Counties closed entire month; rest of state open 
t iSth. Fishing: All game fish, Catoosa, 
attooga, Dade, Dawson, Fannin, Gilmer, Gor- 
lon, Habersham, Lumpkin, Murray, Pickens, 
Rabun, Stephens, Towns, Union, Walker, White, 
and Whitfield Counties closed; rest of state 
open entire month: Rainbow and Brown Trout 
8°-20). Brook or Speckled Trout (7”-25). All 
9ther game fish (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting, state $3.25, county of res. $1; fishing 
$1.25, not required for fishing in county of res. 
with worms. Nonres.: Hunting, state $12.50, 
county of issue $5; fishing $5.25, 30-day $2.50, 
10-day $1.50 


IDAHO 


Hunting: Bear (1) Benewah, Bonner, Boun- 
dary, Clearwater, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, and 
Shoshone Counties closed. Fishing: Largemouth 
Black Bass (8”-15, or 15 lb. and 1 fish). Note: 
Smallmouth Black Bass closed. Salmon, Steel- 
head (no size-2) open only in waters open to 
year-round fishing. Perch (no size-35). Stur- 
geon (no limits). Bullhead, Crappie, Sunfish (no 
size-25 or 15 lb. and 1 fish). Note: Channel 
Warning: The foregoing are 
general seasons and there are many exceptions 

nd some local size and catch regula- 


Dawson, 





Catfish closed. 





n me waters are open all year. Consult 
local authorities or Dept. of Fish and Game, 
Boise, before fishing. Licenses: Res.: Fishing 
and hunting $2. Nonres Fishing and hunting 
$50; birds only $10; fishing $5, 10-day $2 


ILLINOIS 


Hunting: Raccoon, Opossum (no limits) North- 
Zone open entire month; Southern and 
ral Zones open until 15th only. Rabbit (10) 
pen until 15th only. Fishing: Black Bass (10”- 
10 Wall-eyed Pike (15”), Pickerel (16”) (ag- 
gregate 10 Rock or Warmouth Bass, Crappie 
(5"-25), White Bass (7”-25), Bluegill, Sunfish 
(no size-25) (aggregate 35). Lake Trout 1% lb.- 
none Whitefish (2 lb.-none). Buffalo, Carp, 
Bullhead, Perch, Catfish, Spoonbill Cat, Sheep- 
head, Blackfin, Chub, Herring, Longjaw (no 
limits Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.50, fishing 
75 cents. Nonres.: Hunting $15, fishing $3. 


INDIANA 


Hunting: Red Fox, Gray Fox, Woodchuck, 
Opossum (no limits). Raccoon (2). Rabbit (10) 
open until 10th only. Fishing: Black, Kentucky, 
Silver, Yellow, White, Striped Bass (10”-ag- 
gregate 6). Pike-Perch (10”-6). Pike or Pick- 
erel (no size-6). Bluegill, Redeared Sunfish, 
Crappie, Rock Bass (5”-aggregate 25). Channel 
Catfish (10”—-none). Yellow Perch, Carp, Gar, 
Dogfish, Sucker (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Fishing and hunting $1.50. Nonres.: Fishing 
and hunting $15.50; fishing only $2.25, 14-day $1. 
Warning: Sunday hunting prohibited. 


IOWA 


Hunting: Cottontail and Jack Rabbit (1 
Fishing: Open in all waters: Bullhead (no size 
25; Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and inland 
waters of Lee County, no limits); Sucker, Red- 
horse (no size-15; Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers and inland waters of Lee County, no 
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limits); Sheepshead, Carp, Buffalo, Quillback, 
Gar, Dogfish (no limits). Open only in Missis- 
sippi and Missouri Rivers and inland waters of 
Lee County: Northern Pike (15”°-15); Wall- 
eyed Pike (13”-8); Black Bass (10”-5); Rock 
Sturgeon, Paddlefish (5 lb.-none); Sand Stur- 
geon (1 lb.-none); Catfish (12”-15); Yellow and 
Silver Bass, Crappie, Perch (7”-15); Warmouth 
and Rock Bass, Sunfish, and Bluegill (5”-15). 
In inland waters, except those of Lee County, 
aggregate daily catch of all fish on which there 
is a close season and a daily catch limit, 25. In 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and Lee Coun- 
ty, aggregate possession limit on all fish on 
which there is a daily catch limit, 30. Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $1, fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting 
$15; fishing $3, 6-day $1.50. 


KANSAS 


Hunting: Coyote, Rabbit (no limits). Fishing: 
Black, Kentucky, and Spotted Bass (10). Crap- 
pie (7”). Yellow Perch, Bluegill (6”). Channel 
Catfish (12”). (Aggregate all game fish 15; in 
state lakes 10.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, 
fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting $7; fishing $3, 15- 
day $1. 


KENTUCKY 


Hunting: Open until 9th: Quail (12), Rabbit 
(8). Opossum, Raccoon (no limits). Fishing: 
Black Bass (11-10). Trout (7”-10). Crappie 
(8"-15). Rock Bass, Jack Salmon or Wall-eyed 
Pike, Striped Bass (no size-15). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting: County $1, state $3; fishing $1. Non- 
res.: Hunting $15.50; fishing $2.50, 7-day $1. 


LOUISIANA 


Hunting: Open entire month: Chipmunk (10); 
Hare, Rabbit (no limits); Quail (15). Open 


until 1Sth: Squirrel (10) Fishing: Black 
Bass (10”-20). Yellow Bass, White Bass, 
Crappie (7”-25). Sunfish (5-100). Licenses: 


Res.: Hunting $1, angling $1. Nonres.: Hunt- 


ing $15, 4-day $5; fishing $2. 


MAINE 


Hunting: Bear, Bobcat, Loupcervier, Canada 
Lynx (no limits). Rabbit (4). Raccoon (2). 
Fishing: Ice fishing is permitted, under varying 
county regulations, for designated species. Write 
to Dept. of Inland Fisheries and Game, Augusta, 
for booklet of inland ice-fishing laws. Licenses: 
Res.: Fishing and hunting $2.15; hunting $1.15; 
fishing $1.15. Nonres.: All game $15.15; birds 
and small game $10.15; fishing $5.15, 15-day 
$3.15. Warning: Sunday hunting prohibited. 


MARYLAND 


Hunting: Raccoon, Opossum (no _ limits). 
Woodchuck (no limit) Garrett and Allegany 
Counties closed. Fishing: Black Bass, in tide- 
water only (10”-20). Licenses: Res.: Hunting, 
state $5.25, county of res. $1.25; fishing $1.25. 
Nonres.: Hunting $15.50; fishing $5.50—not re- 
quired for tidewaters. Warning: Sunday hunt- 
ing prohibited. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Hunting: Hare (2), Rabbit (5) (Nantucket 
County, Hare 2, Rabbit 3). Fishing: Yellow 
Perch, Horned Pout (no size-—30 in 24 hours). 
Great Northern Pike or Muscallonge (15”-none). 
Pickerel (12-10). Pike-Perch (12”-5). White 
Perch, inland waters (7”-15). Black Bass (10”- 
6). Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $3.25; 
hunting $2; fishing $2. Nonres.: Fishing and 
hunting $15.25; hunting $10.25; fishing $5.25, 
3-day $1.50. Warning: Sunday hunting pro- 
hibited. 


MICHIGAN 


Hunting: Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bobcat, Fox, 
Red Squirrel, (no limits Woodchuck (no lim- 
it), Zone 3 closed. Bear (1) only designated 
counties open; consult local authorities. Cot- 
tontail Rabbit (3). Varying or Snowshoe Hare 
(5) (aggregate 5, but must not include more 
than 3 cottontail rabbit) Zones 1 and 2 open en- 
tire month; Zone 3 closed. Fishing: Trout lakes 
and trout streams closed; all other waters open 
entire month: Northern Pike, Pike-Perch (14”= 
5). Muskellunge (30”-none White Bass (7"= 
10). Whitefish (no size-—7 Warmouth Bass 
(no size); Rock and Calico Bass, Crappie, Yel- 
low Perch, Bluegill, Sunfish (6 (aggregate 
25). Buffalo, Bullhead, Carp, Catfish, Cisco, 
Dogfish, Garfish, Herring, Lawyer, Mullet, Pilot- 
fish, Redhorse, Sauger, Shad, Sheepshead, Smelt, 
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Sucker (no limits). Mackinaw or Lake Trout 
(no size-5). Note: There are some special lim- 
its in Great Lakes and their connecting waters 
and other designated waters. Licenses: Res.: 
Big game $2.25, small game $1; fishing, husband 
and wife, $1. Nonres.: Big game $25; small 
game, Zones 1 and 2, $5, Zones 1, 2 and 3 $15; 
fishing $2, husband and wife $2.50; 10-day $1, 
husband and wife $1.50. Warning: Sunday hunt- 
ing prohibited in some counties. 


MINNESOTA 


Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit, Snowshoe Hare 
(no limit). Fishing: Muskellunge (no size-2). 
Wall-eyed Pike, Sauger, Great Northern Pike, 
Pickerel (no size-8). Buffalo (15”—none). White- 
fish (16”=-none). Bullhead (no size-50). Crap- 
pie, (no size-15). Lake or Salmon Trout (no 
size-5). Perch, Carp, Dogfish, Redhorse, Sucker, 
Sheepshead, Garfish, Eelpout (no limits). (Ag- 
gregate all fish on which there are catch limits, 
15.) In Mississippi River and Lake Pepin, St. 
Croix Lake, and St. Croix River where they form 
boundary waters between Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota: White Bass (7”-10), Crappie (7”~-15), 
Sunfish, Rock Bass (5”-15). Wall-eyed Pike, 
Sauger (13”-8), Pickerel (16”-10), Perch (no 
limits), Catfish (14”—none), Bullhead (7”-40), 
Sand or Shovel-nosed Sturgeon (20” dressed-10; 
in St. Croix Lake and River 20” dressed-1). 
(Aggregate, excluding perch, catfish, and bull- 
head, 30). Licenses: Res.: Small game $1; fish- 
ing $1, husband and wife $1.50. Nonres.: Small 
game $25; fishing $3, husband and wife $4.50. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hunting: Quail (12). Rabbit (10). Deer (1) 
Tunica, Quitman, Panola, Tallahatchie, Leflore, 
Sunflower, Yazoo, Humphreys, Warren, Bolivar, 
Greene, Holmes, Jackson, George, Grenada, 
Wayne, Adams, Wilkinson, Jefferson, Claiborne, 
Issaquena, Sharkey, and Washington Counties 
open on Ist and from 10th to 15th only; rest of 
state slosed entire month. Fishing: Black Bass 
(10"-25). Crappie (8°-25). Sunfish (5”-25). 
(Aggregate all game fish, 50.) Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting, state $3.25, county $1.25; fishing $1.25, 
family license $2.25. Nonres.: All game $25.25, 
small game $15.25, 7-day $5.25; fishing $3.25. 


MISSOURI 


Hunting: Rabbit, Woodchuck, Opossum (no 
limits’. Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting, 
state $2.65, county $1.15; hunting only, state 
$2.15. Nonres.: Hunting $15. 


MONTANA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Wolverine, 
Wolf, Coyote (no limits). Elk (1) parts of 
Judith Basin, Lewis and Clark, Madison, and 
Park Counties open entire month; rest of state 
closed. Licenses: Res.: Big game $1, game 
birds and fishing $2. Nonres.: Big game $30. 
License not required for predators. 


NEBRASKA 


Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit (10). Raccoon 
(2). Opossum (3). Fox (no limit). Fishing: 
Perch (no size-25). Carp, Buffalo, Sucker (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.10; fishing 
$1.10; fishing and hunting $1.60. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing $10.10 or fee charged nonres. in applicant's 
state; fishing $2.10 or fee charged nonres. in 
applicant's state. 


NEVADA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, Wol- 
verine, Mountain Lion, Coyote, Squirrel (no 


limits). Fishing: Only Lake Mead and Colo- 
rado River open for all game fish, under special 


regulations. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2.50, 
fishing $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting $10; fishing $3; 
Lake Mead only, 15-day $1. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Lynx, Fox (no lim- 
its). Cottontail Rabbit (5), Hare (3) (aggre- 
gate 5). Elk (1) under special license in towns 
of Lempster, Washington, Stoddard, Unity, and 
Goshen; open to residents only (applications 
closed). Fishing: Lake Trout (15”-2; Big Dia- 
mond and Big Greenough Ponds and Stinson 
Lake 12”-2). Pike-Perch, only Canobie Lake 
open (no limits). White Perch, only Mas- 
sabesic Lake open (no limits). Pickerel (12”- 
10 lb.; designated waters no limits) Lakes 
Winnipesaukie, Massabesic, Squam, Winnis- 
quam, and Wentworth, and various other desig- 
nated waters open entire month; rest of state 
open until 15th only. Note: Consult Fish and 
Game Dept., Concord, for detailed information. 
Yellow Perch (no size—40, but not over 10 lb 
Cusk (no limits). Shad, Whitefish (no size-12 
Note: Ice fishing is permitted during their open 
seasons for Lake Trout, Perch, Shad or White- 
fish, Pickerel, and Cusk in many waters, but 
some waters are closed to all ice fisning; con- 
sult authorities. Licenses: Res.: Fishing and 
hunting $2.50. Nonres.: Fishing and hunting 
$15.15; fishing $4, 3-day $1.50. 


NEW JERSEY 


Hunting: Raccoon (15) open until 15th only. 
Fishing: Pike, Pickerel, Pike-Perch (14”-10 
open in inland waters only from 3rd to 25th 
only. (Ice-fishing limits: Perch and Pike-Perch, 
aggregate 10; Pike and Pickerel, aggregate 10 
Striped Bass (rockfish) (18”—none) open entire 
month. Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting 
$3.10; hunting $2.10; fishing $2.10. Nonres.: 
Fishing and hunting $10.50; fishing $5.50. Li- 
cense required for fresh waters, inland tidal 
waters, and the Delaware River. Warning: 
Sunday hunting prohibited. 


NEW MEXICO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote (no 
limits). Licenses: Not required for predators. 


NEW YORK 


Hunting: Varying Hare (3) Long Island and 
Chautauqua, Yates, Wyoming, Livingston, Ni- 
agara, Tompkins, Chemung, Cattaraugus, Madi- 
son, Allegany, Erie, and Chenango Counties 
closed; rest of state open entire month. Cotton- 
tail Rabbit (6) Wayne, Monroe, and Orleans 
Counties open entire month; rest of state 
closed. (Aggregate Varying Hare and Cotton- 
tail Rabbit, 6.) Raccoon (no limit) open until 
20th. Fishing: Striped Bass (16”-none). Bull- 
head (no limits; Lake George and tributaries, 
no size-35). Lake Trout, Landlocked Salmon, 
Chinook Salmon, Ouananiche, only Lakes Erie 
and Ontario open (15”—none). Pike-Perch (12”- 
no catch limit in waters open to netting, 10 in 
other waters) Lake George closed. Note: No 
size or catch limit on Blue Pike-Perch and 
Yellow or Wall-eyed Pike in Lakes Erie and 
Ontario and Niagara River. Pickerel (12”—no 
catch limit in waters open to netting, 10 in other 
waters). Great Northern Pike (20”-no limit in 
waters open to netting, 10 in other waters 
Short-nosed Sturgeon (20”-none). Lake and 
Sea Sturgeon (42”-none). Sauger (no limits). 
Whitefish, only Lake Erie (134 lb.-none) and 
Lake Ontario (16”-none) open. Otsego White- 
fish (no size-10 lb.). White Perch (no size-25; 

(Continued on page 62) 


Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 


In presenting this comprehensive monthly digest of fish and game 
laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from official sources and covering 
the facts you need to know when planning trips, we have made every 
effort to insure accuracy. Space limitations, however, prevent listing 
local exceptions to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or 
local authorities before taking either game or fish. 

Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are given in parentheses after 


names of species. 
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“Phoooote on Animal Acts /” 


MAN IN BOX: Go away! I'm tired of trained seals, dogs 
on tight wires, and baboons that play the harmonica! 
camet: © Cheerer from the Bronx—this is no animal act, 
but a lecture on the virtues of the discerning tongue and 
the wise whiskey buyer. 

MAN: Shades of Shakespeare! You mean you're going to 
entertain me with that? 

came: Not only entertain, O First Nighter—but move 
you to gales of applause, with the tale of the very best 
buy in whiskey—dry PAUL JONES! 

MAN: Dry? PAUL JONES? A buy? What's all this about? 
camMeL: Did you not know, O Heckler, that the very best 
buy is the whiskey that’s dry—PAUL JONES? That the 
discerning tongue realizes how dryness (or lack of sweet- 


he zery best buy 
is the whishey thats dry 


A blend of straig 
Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 


ness) does as much to bring out the beauties of a whis- 
key as a spotlight does for an ingenue? 


MAN: Very interesting, my Bedouin Burlesquer. You’re 


not going to pass out samples are you? 


camet: —And did vou not know that this rare quality of 
dryness, which so delights connoisseurs and is usually 
reserved for the rich, is yours in PAUL JONES at a price 
even those in the top balcony can pay? 


MAN: Say, this isn’t a lecture—it’s a revelation! The very 
best buy—PAUL JONES? It’s pry? Tell me more! 


camet: My regrets, Impetuous One—the tumblers await 
their entrance. But do drop in at the local 
firehouse tonight. I'm doing a benefit. fA 
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Pronghorn With a Flintlock 


and turned broadside to us—a mistake! 

“Believe I can knock him down,” Cot- 
ton said. “Shall I try?” 

He did, and the buck went down with 
his back broken just in front of the 
hips, Cotton finishing him off with his 
Colt Woodsman. Being a railroader, 
Cotton allowed he had hit the animal 
“right square in the coupling.” It was 
a long shot; we paced the distance both 
ways and it was 308 good big steps. A 
mighty good shot with any gun, but Cot- 
ton knew just where and how to hold 
that old .30, and the buck made a beau- 
tiful target against a background of 
contrasting color. 


HEN camp was reached, no one was 

to be found, but soon George and 
Irvin came in. Irvin had killed a nice 
buck, and they were both mighty pleased 
with themselves. They had been in only 
a short time when Louis turned up and 
said he had killed one a short way from 
where Cotton made his kill, but it was 
too far for him to pack it to camp that 
day. Then Bob showed up and reported 
another. Louis’s was the largest killed 
by our outfit; it measured more than six- 
teen inches around the outside curve of 
the horn. 

On this hunt there were some mighty 
fine guns. George Roberts was toting a 
.257 Roberts on a Mauser action, bar- 
reled by Bill Sukalle of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, with a Noske ’scope and Pach- 
mayr mounts. This is, to my notion, one 
of the finest all-around rifles, at least for 
this country—plenty powerful and su- 
perbly accurate. Irvin Robbins also car- 
ried a .257 on this hunt, a Sukalle barrel 
on a Springfield action, and killed his 
buck with a nice shot at 250 yards. Bob 
Brooks had a Model 54 Winchester .257, 
and made a long-range kill with it. Bill 
Baker carried a worked-over Winchester 
Enfield, Weaver ‘'scope equipped, and 
later got an antelope with it at around 
250 yards. The Remington 180-grain 
bronze point opened very well, and one 
shot in the neck did the job. Louis 
killed his with a Silvertip bullet from a 
Model 70 .30/06, which is still a hard 
combination to beat. Next to Agatha, I 
am pretty high on the old ’06. 

Bill Baker and I were without any 
meat so far, and George had as yet had 
no chance to go after his, as he is a 
licensed guide and under Arizona law is 
not permitted to carry a rifle while 
actually guiding a sportsman. Us old 
cow-pokes don’t count as sportsmen, 
though, so he could still go out with me. 

Meanwhile, some of the boys felt they 
ought to get back to Tucson, so they 
decided to return. Bill Baker was with 
the other party, but as he had no meat 
he decided to stay on with us, while 
Cotton went home with the others. We 
hated to see them leave, as that was too 
fine a crew to break up. 

The following day, George and I went 
out together. After quite a bit of careful 
scouting around we located a lone buck 
lying out in the middle of a flat. The 
glasses showed him to be a pretty fair 
animal. There was mighty little cover, 
but by lining up through some scrub 
cedars and in time working in behind a 
big pine tree we were able to get within 
long shooting distance of him. George 
said he thought the antelope was in 
range of Old Agatha. There was a slight 
cross wind blowing, and it looked like a 
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(Continued from page 21) 


long shot, but after some careful wind 
doping, and trying to recall all we had 
learned in a lot of shooting over meas- 
ured ranges with the old gun, we jointly 
and severally decided it was worth a try. 

For the benefit of those who do not 
understand the technique of loading and 
firing a flintlock rifle, it goes about like 
this: First the barrel is blown through 
to make sure the touchhole is clear. If 
it is not, it is cleared with a needlelike 
instrument carried for the purpose. 
Then the proper charge of powder is 
poured down her neck through the muz- 
zle. A piece of patching material—bed- 
ticking, good linen, or buckskin, accord- 
ing to the gun—is well wetted with 
saliva or greased, and laid across the 
muzzle, a ball is laid on it and started 
down the bore, and the patch is then 
cut off flush with the bore, after which 
the ball and patch are slid down the bar- 
rel with the ramrod to rest against the 
powder. Finally, the rifle is thrown 
across the left arm, the frizzen pan 





George's “suspender™ carry for pronghorns 


primed with fine-grain powde* carried 
for the purpose in a separate sontainer, 
and the piece is ready for business. It 
all sounds pretty complice 2d, but a 
practiced hand can get off r2ariy three 
aimed shots a minute. 

Well, after all that load‘ :g routine, 
Old Agatha was ready to snoot. I laid 
the old musket over a knot that stuck 
out of the side of the pine tree I was using 
for cover, prayed for help from the spirit 
of Dan’l Boone, allowed for drift and 
elevation, and touched her _‘. The ball 
struck the antelope about two inches to 
the left of and a little above the stick- 
ing place, passed through the top of his 
left lung, cut off three ribs, and stopped 
in the abdominal cavity. The animal 
got to his feet, ran a short distance, and 
fell. We tamped another charge in Old 
Agatha and, going a little closer, finished 
the job. 

We found afterward that the first was 
a fatal shot, so that the second was real- 
ly unnecessary. From the pine tree to 
where the buck was hit was 241 steps. 


Anyone who has the idea that our 
venerable ancestors were little more 
than halfway armed should do som« 
work with one of these old Kentucky 
rifles for the purpose of enlightenment 
History and authentic records tell us of 
some very outstanding shooting dons 
with these old rifles. For instance, ar 
old scout by the name of Tim Murphy 
killed a British officer at a distance of 
300 paces at the battle of Cowpens. Gen 
eral Washington issued strict orders t 
his unruly backwoods riflemen to sto; 
bombarding men on British men-of-war 
lying in a certain harbor. These rifle- 
men were picking off naval officers, on 
bets, at from 300 to 350 yards—not bad 
for more than 100 years ago! The dis- 
tance being so great, Washington feared 
there would be lots of misses and the 
moral effect of the marvelous shooting 
thus lowered. So you see the old boys 
were pretty smooth shots, and those old 
long rifles were and still are rank poison 
within their range. 

Not long after my kill, George and Bill 
got their antelopes too. George had the 


best wa: o pack any critter like a deer 
or antelope that L ever saw. It works 
like this: 


Skin all four legs down to the knee and 
hock, leaving the dewclaws, so that a 
square knot can be tied on each leg and 
stay put. Tie a rope to one hind leg 
then to the opposite front leg; then tic 
the remaining legs likewise, so that you 
have two ropes crossing each other 
Now sling the carcass on your back 
with one rope coming over each shoulder 
and with the place where they cross just 
back of your neck, like a pair of sus- 
penders, and head for camp. When you 
want to rest, just sit down with the buck 
on the uphill side, and lean back against 
your load. It really works. 

Well, seven of us went on this hunt, 
and each got a good antelope. It was 
hard to have to,break up that camp, but 
the clouds were gathering fast and if we 
didn’t leave, it would mean a lot of hard 
work or else outstaying the storm and 
maybe getting snowed in for a while 
In fact it did snow the night we left, but 
as we went into the lower country the 
weather became milder and by the time 
the desert was reached it was not bad. 

The way I figure it, the most deadly 
gun is the gun a man can shoot the 
straightest. Nearly any gun is plenty 
deadly if the shooter has the ability to 
put the ball where it belongs. Those old 
boys were extra good because they shot 
one gun and one gun only, and they shot 
it plenty. Also, they knew how to coy- 
ote up to their game. Nowadays we have 
comparatively few real hunters, but 
a raft of lead slingers and theorists. 


ES, it is quite a thrill to go out and 

make nearly as many kills with Aga- 
tha as the other boys do with their super- 
Magnum, ’scoped-up, specially built out- 
fits. I have several of that breed also, 
but the old ones intrigue me, and after 
all every man is entitled to his choice in 
a few things yet. 

Sometime this winter George and I 
and Old Agatha will go into Mexico and 
see what can be done there on still 
larger game. One shot is about all that 
one is apt to get at an animal with a 
flintlock. But with constant practice and 
careful hunting, we have faith in Aga- 
tha’s ability to continue to produce. 
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How Much lead Can a Grizzly Hold? Beneath Our 


(Continued from page 10) 


beckoned to me, and we left the pack 
train at a gallop, going up the slope. We 
had come about twenty miles in the 
saddle, and I was nearly all in, but 
George’s one word “Bear” gave me new 
life. The moment hoped for during the 
last four years was now at hand. George 
suddenly piled off his horse. 

“Grizzly coming down toward us,” he 
xplained. “He’s out of sight now. We’ve 
got to go up to meet him before he 
sights that. pack train.” 

Running uphill is a brutal game for a 
man soft from. months of inaction. By 
the time we had reached the rise I was 
ready to drop. George rapped out stac- 
cato instructions. 

“Lie down behind those shrubs and 
get your wind. We're in a bad spot. He’s 
coming out right above us. Don’t shoot 
unless you’re sure you can hit. If he 
keeps on coming, duck behind this rock 
and keep shooting!” 

I wanted a bear, and here was one, sol 
decided to shoot it out. After all, George 
would take a hand if the bear got tough. 
But it’s always bad business to shoot at 
a grizzly above you. They usually will 
charge a downhill hunter. 

There he was! He lumbered into sight 
about 200 yards away, and even at that 
distance leoked like plenty of trouble. 
He went down into a hollow, and then 
we dug our feet in, for when he came 
into sight again he’d be only about fifty 
yards above us. The seconds dragged. 

George peeked over the shrubs and 
tapped me on the shoulder. 

“Changed his course,’ he whispered. 
“Going down to the left of us. Shoot 
quick before he goes over that hump 
and into the brush.” 


SMALL creek bed now separated the 
bear from us, but he was still bound 
downhill, though angling away from us. 
I framed him in my peep sight, held my 
breath, and squeezed the trigger. The 
thud of the 180-grain bullet hitting the 
bear seemed to come long seconds later. 
The grizzly spun around and then there 
was pandemonium. He roared—and the 
sound was blood-chilling struck the 
cround with terrifically powerful blows, 
tore up the ground for yards around, 
bared his fangs, and glared around, 
looking for us. It was a frightening ex- 
hibition of demoniac rage. Seven more 
times I fired, and six times we heard the 
lead pound into him. It seemed impos- 
sible for any living creature to stand up 
under that storm of bullets, yet stand he 
did, hurling big rocks around with ap- 
parently undiminished strength. When 
at last he collapsed and went down for 
good the sweat was pouring down my 
forehead, and I found myself trembling. 
The silvertip measured seven feet six 
inches long—not a big silvertip as those 
Northern bears go—but game to the toes 
and every inch a fighter. 

For four years I had hunted grizzlies 
without getting a shot. Now the bears 
seemed to be coming in bunches. The 
very next day we spied another grizzly 
below us, on a gravel bar, but when we 
began a stalk he got our wind and dis- 
ippeared. The next day, Dick Fraser, 
the wrangler, almost ran over a big 
grizzly while rounding up the horses, 
ind dashed back to camp to tell us 
ibout it, but this one got away too. 

Two days later we went down into the 
Sockeye Lake valley after crossing Bates 


Pass, and there made camp. After lunch 
I sat down on the creek bank to bathe 
my tired feet. Again Dick—who had 
gone back some little distance to get 
our horses—came tearing into camp, his 
eyes bugging out, so excited that all he 
could do was stammer. 


“B-b-b-big gug-gug-gug '” he was 
crying, when one of his shoe laces, 
which had become untied in the mad 
dash, caught in a willow bush, and 


Dick sprawled full length on the ground 
right before me. 

“Gug-gug-grizzly 
down creek toward horses!” he splut- 
tered. Then things happened fast. I 
ran barefooted—trying to get into my 
shoes and grab my rifle at the same 
time—George tore away at his rifle scab- 
bard, and cook and wrangler both were 
trying to get out of our way. Every- 
thing and everybody seemed to spin like 
a pinwheel. Finally George and I got 
our guns and started very cautiously 
through some willows behind the camp, 
expecting the grizzly to jump out at 
every step we took. 


big one—coming 


E PASSED through the willows to 
an opening where we could look 
down on the gravel banks of the creek 
There was a monstrous bear coming 
toward us, shaking himself like a dog 
He had just crossed the creek, and was 
shuffling along close to the timber on the 
far side of the creek. He was then about 
200 yards away, but even at that dis- 
tance looked as big as a horse—the 
most formidable animal I’ve ever seen 
“Take him quick before he spots the 
horses and ducks into that timber!” said 
George under his breath. 

I flopped down on the rocks, took care- 
ful aim, and fired just as he swung his 
head toward the horses across the creek 
There came the thump of the bullet—a 
dull, heavy thud, like the sound of a 
strong man hitting a tree with a sledge 


hammer. The great beast seemed to 
crumple up, and then dropped in his 
tracks. I threw another shell into the 


chamber, certain that now had come the 
time for some fast and straight shooting. 

The top of the bear’s back could just 
be seen above the rocks and driftwood 
where he lay. We edged up on him, rifles 
at ready, still expecting him to scramble 
to his feet and charge open-mouthed, 
bawling, and furious. But when, with 
many and much hesitation, we 
came to the bear we found that the 180- 
grain bullet had smashed through the 
neck, making an instant kill. George 
and I grinned at each other in relief. 
My nerves had been so tense that if a 
mouse had squeaked near by I would 
have gone into the air like a rocket. 

The grizzly measured just under nine 
feet in length, and was the toughest, 
most powerful-looking animal I have 
ever seen. That’s a lot of bear, and few 
of the kind get any bigger. 

Now it had taken seven 180-grain bul- 
lets to stop my first grizzly, which was 
much smaller than this fellow. Of those 
seven at least four and possibly five 
could be considered lethal shots in vital 
spots. Yet until the last bullet had hit 
him he was highly dangerous and 
something to stay far away from. But 
just one 180-grain bullet had put the 
second grizzly down for keeps. 

How much lead can a grizzly beat 
hold? Well, how far is up? 


stops 
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— Christmas Tree 


Every year on Christmas Eve since 


I was just a lad, 

We've put a package 'neath our 
tree—and marked it: Love—to Dad.” 

Just a pound of Edgeworth—though the 
cost is really small 

Of all the gifts that father gets 
he likes it best of all. 

Now later on when I grew up, that 
famous tin of blue 

Appeared beneath our Christmas tree— 
but this time there were two, 

For I had learned, from watching 
dad, the joy a pipe can bring. 

And trial and error taught me, too, that 
Edgeworth was the thing. 


Again this year, I'm proud to say, 
beneath our Christmas tree, 

We're putting gifts of Edgeworth, yes, 
but this time there'll be three. 

For my son has grown to manhood 
now, and much to my delight, 

He wants a pipe for Christmas 
and I’m going to start him right. 





Edgeworth ison sale 
at your dealer’s in an 
attractive log cabin 
Christmas wrapping. 


NOTE: For those pipe smokers who haven't yet discovered 


the joy of EDGEWORTH, America’s Finest Pipe Tobacco, 
we print this coupon, as a means of getting acquainted, 
seeeseee eee) 
i ' 
i LARUS & BRO, CO, ' 
- 601 So. 22nd St., Richmond, Virginia ; 
t Please send me, at your expense, a generous : 
' sample of EDGEWORTH Ready-Rubbed —Amer- 

' ' 
1 ica’s Finest Pipe Tobacco. ' 
! 
' ; 

1 Name a . ' 
‘ Please print your name and address clearly) 4 
' 

§ Addres <> 4 
’ ' 
' City or To ™ — ' 
' ' 
; State ss 601 - 
‘ © 1941, Larus & Bro. ¢ ' 
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ABC’s of Handloading 


HEN a man who likes to shoot 
a rifle, particularly one of the 
high-velocity variety, first learns 
that those bright, shiny cases 
which he has tossed away without a sec- 
ond thought are as good as new and 
represent about one half of the dime 
the cartridge cost him, he is apt to give 
some thought to reloading. And well he 
might. If a man shoots enough, 
reloading ammunition is a good 


men like to use the same rifle for ver- 
min as they do for deer and bear, and by 
handloading it is not only easy to adapt 
one rifle for both uses but it is even possi- 
ble to work up those loads to shoot to the 
same center of impact up to 200 yd. or so. 

Owners of wildcat rifles have to re- 
load, since no factory ammunition is 
available. Owners of certain other cal- 


handloading, and he will find out mors 
strange things about the curious ways of 
powder and bullets than you can shake 
a stick at. He may find, for example, 
that a difference of % gr. in a powder 
charge may cut the size of his groups in 
half. He may find that his own particu 
lar rifle doesn’t handle a certain bullet 
or a certain powder worth a darn; but 

that for no ascertainable rea 

son it dotes on some other com- 





way to save money, and it is 
possible to duplicate full-power 
factory ammunition for about 
half what it would cost him 
over the counter—that is, if he 
uses his fired cases. 

To give a concrete example, a 
favorite deer load for my .270 
consists of the Winchester 
pointed-expanding 130-gr. bul- 
let in front of 49.5 grains of du 
Pont 4064 for a velocity of 
about 3,100 feet a second. In 
my rifle, that shoots to about 
the same point of impact as 
the factory stuff. Actually, ex- 
cept that the case is second- 
hand instead of new, it is al- 
most identical to the factory 
ammunition. Here is the cost, 
all components bought at re- 
tail: A 1-lb. can of 4064 costs 
less than $2 and reloads about 
140 cartridges. So the powder 
in a cartridge is worth little 





and friend. 


With deepest sorrow and regret we announce 
the death of William Harnden Foster, for many 
years our Skeet editor, illustrator, cover artist, 
Father of skeet, he invented the 
game, wrote its first rules, and presided over its 
first governing body, contributing more than 
any other man to the healthy growth of this fine 
sport. In the magazine and advertising worlds, 
he was recognized for more than a quarter of a 
century as one of America’s most skilled illustra- 
tors with brush and pen, and the sly humor and 
fascinating detail of his drawings—especially 
those for OUTDOOR LIFE—probably will never 
be matched again. The cover of this issue was On the 
his last painting. As sportsman, artist, and skeet 
benefactor, Bill Foster will be keenly missed. 


bination. At any rate he will 
learn a lot about why the 
wheels go round and he will 
have a lot of fun. 

Just what does it cost to play 
around with handloading? That 
depends on how much money 
a man wants to spend, what 
sort of loads he wishes to con- 
coct, and how many calibers he 
wishes to tool up for. 

A beginning reloader mcay 
buy lead bullets which have al- 
ready been cast, lubricated, and 
sized. He can make up low-ve- 
locity loads with bulk shotgun 
powder measured with a home- 
made dip. He can then buy an 
Ideal tong tool for less than $6 
and turn out ammunition. 
other hand, if this 
same handloader decides to go 
in for dense powders, jacketed 
bullets, and full-power loads, he 
must add a scale which will 








more than 1 cent. The factory 
bullets retail at approximately 
2'% cents each, and the primers for less 
than % cent. A first-class, full-power 
zZame cartridge costs, then, less than 5 
cents. In the case of the gun nut who 
fires 1,000 full-power loads a year, the 
saving is from $50 to $60 annually, all of 
which will buy a lot of beans. 

Suppose the rifleman is interested in 
saving still more and wants only a small- 
gzame or 200-yd. target load for his high- 
velocity rifle. In that case, by using 
cast bullets and a mild charge of pow- 
der, he can touch the old .30/06 off at a 
cost which will compare favorably to 
that of the .22 rimfire. 

One of the favorite means of selling 
handloading to someone is on this cost 
angle which I have mentioned. Actually 
it is but one of the angles; important, 
but not the only one by any means. In 
some cases reloading is almost a neces- 
sity. Let us say that a man wants to use 
a flat-shooting, deadly load that will kill 
woodchucks like dynamite yet which 
will never ricochet off to wound a cow or 
go buzzing over some frightened farm 
In many calibers such a load 
impossible to 
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ibers, like the .256 Newton, for example, 
ought to if they want to obtain anything 
like maximum efficiency from their ri- 
fles. The .256, an excellently designed 
cartridge, is growing obsolete, and it is 
underloaded because it has been hand- 
icapped by a lot of poor actions. Actual- 
ly several other calibers are in the same 
class. Some ammunition has to be un- 
derloaded by the factories to be safe in 
old and poor rifles. 

Another little detail is that it is very 
often, though by no means always, pos- 
sible to brew up a handload that will 
give better accuracy in a particular rifle 
than one can get with any factory am- 
munition. My own .30/06 Springfield 
gives very indifferent accuracy with any 
factory ammunition I have tried for the 
reason that the chamber is very tight 
and almost any factory cartridge is an 
overload which causes erratic burning 
of the powder and high pressures 
Groups with factory stuff run about 4 
in. at 100 yd., which is all right for o1 
dinary deer hunting but no good for ver 
min shooting or for long-range hunting 
of sheep and antelope. With the powder 
charge cut 4 gr however, the rifle i 
very 

The man of ar 
mind will get an enormou 


iccurate 
experimental turn of 
kick out of 


cost from $5 to $15 or more 
and a powder measure which 
will set him back from $7.50 to $10. If 
the whim to cast his own bullets strikes 
him, his mold will cost him from about 
$4 to $20 and a combination bullet sizer 
and lubricator $10 and up. 

His inexpensive tong tool will make 
up first-rate ammunition, but eventually 
he may find it too slow, since every op 
eration is a separate step. Then he will 
start thumbing through the catalogues 
to pick out a good, fast straight-line tool 
with which he can decap, recap, resize, 
and expand the neck in a few easy mo- 
tions of the handle. When he goes in for 
such a machine, he can spend all the 
way from close to $20 for a Meepos tool 
complete for one caliber to $35 and more 
for the Ideal and Schmitt. Additional 
dies for different calibers will cost from 
$3 up in most cases. A good straight 
line tool set up for the very commor 
combination of the .38 Speci il revolve! 
cartridge and the .30/06 rifle cartridg: 
will cost then from $25 to $40. Includ 
scales, powder measure, bullet mold, lu 
bricator, and sizer, and it is easy to se 


that such an outfit costs money 
Reloading is basically a mpie oper 
tion if one understands the princi; 
nvolved The dead primer mu t te 
placed with a live one, the neck or wh 
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ideal Rifle—The 7 mm. 
By MAJOR CHAS. ASKINS 


f~OR general big-game shooting, from 
deer on up, and with a recoil that no- 
' body minds, I do not know of any rifle 
hat quite equals the 7 mm., unless it be 
the Krag. In effectiveness these two 
ilibers are pretty much the same, and 
nobody complains about either. The 7 
mm. develops an attractive combination 
of velocity, flat trajectory, striking pow- 
and penetration—one bullet or an- 
ther. Don’t forget that penetration; for 
me rifles—such as the .270—tend to up- 

t too quickly, making a bad mess of a 
deer’s shoulder and not penetrating 
deeply enough on larger game with the 
130-gr. bullet. 

It seems strange that the 7 mm. was 
ever adopted as a military cartridge, 
since a cartridge could have been de- 
signed materially better than the 8 mm. 
or the .30/06, say one of from 140 to 160 
gr. and velocity around 2,800 ft.-sec. 

But getting back to game, I doubt that 
there is a better deer rifle than the 7 mm. 
shooting a 139 or 140-gr. bullet at 2,900 
ft. The bullet has a trajectory nearly as 
flat as can be had (2% in. high at the 
midpoint of 200-yd. range, with the Win- 
chester .270/130-gr. better by only half 
an inch); and the 7 mm.’s 139-gr. bullet 
can be depended upon to kill a deer with 
one shot at ordinary rifle range. 

The. 175-gr. bullet makes a different 
rifle of the 7 mm. It is not a deer rifle 
now—though it will kill deer—but a 
weapon for grizzly and brown bears, 
moose, elk, caribou, and any big game 
America can produce. Its penetration, 
with a full-jacketed bullet, would carry 
it through a rhino from side to side, and 
its soft point or open point will go pretty 
well through a moose or bear. That ve- 
locity insures plenty of penetration on 
any kind of big game, which, strangely 
enough, is not always true of bullets 
with higher velocity and the same weight 
of missile. Probably the best bullet for 
all-round use would be the English 160- 
grain. 

Here are some handloading figures 
from the Belding & Mull handbook: 

Mauser 7 mm.: 139-gr. bullet; load 46 
gr. duPont No. 17%; velocity 2,800 ft., 
moderate load. For the maximum load, 
17.8 gr. No.17%; velocity 2,920. Also, 
139-gr. bullet, charge 48.4 grains duPont 
No. 1147 to produce a velocity of 2,900. 
With the 175-gr. bullet, use 40.4 grains of 
duPont No.15% to produce a velocity of 
2,300 ft., moderate load. For the maxi- 
mum load: 45.5 gr. duPont No. 1147 pro- 
ducing 2,600 ft.-sec. velocity. 

For general shooting, use the moder- 
ite loads. The maximum charges must 
be weighed on a fine scale, while the 
moderate ones can be thrown from a 
powder measure after testing it on the 
scale for a few loads to note any varia- 
tion. Moderate loads can be used in a 
case two or three times, but with a max- 
imum load the cartridge should be used 
nly once. 


Hunter’s Friend 


N A RANCH near Johnson City, Tex., 
there is a 10-year-old doe which dem- 
ynstrates graphically how white-tail deer 
multiply under favorable conditions. Dur- 


a Big Help—Try 


SEE IT-HANDLE IT- 


You'll want 
this 20-gauge 
Winchester Model 21 Gun 







Relief engraving on the receiver 
in a strikingly new frosted effect. 
Engraved to your specifications. 


This superb 20-gauge Winchester for 
upland game belongs in the hands of 
every hunter and on the rack of every 
collector of fine guns. It has these 
great features— 

Interchangeable barrels of iden- 


Ventilated rib for single sighting 
plane. 

Single trigger, selective ejectors; 
beaver-tail fore end. 


engraved as _ illustrated — $489; 


tical length —do not affect perfect 
balance: set No. 1, improved cylinder 
and modified; set No. 2, modified 
and full. without engraving—$289.05. 


The Gun Shop THE STORE FOR MEN Fifth Floor 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
If You 


CHICAGO. 
Like GUNS— 


| 
A Clean Gun is 
You should be a regular reader of 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
world-wide authority on firearms— 
rifles, pistols and shotguns. 

Published monthly. No fiction. De- 
voted entirely to modern and his- 


Price, 

















Hoppe’s No. 9 


If you're after more game, bull's 
eyes or targets don’t let primer, 
powder, lead or metal fouling 
cramp your skill. Assure a clean 


f torical firearms; gun remodeling; 
gun with Hoppe’s No. 9. At allgun | experimental reloading; amateur 
dealers or send 10c for sample. gunsmithing; advance information 


on the newest shooting and hunting 
equipment of all kinds. 

Also authentic data on the latest de- 
velopments in military small-arms, at 
home and abroad! 


Don’t be without our ““Gun Clean- | 
ing Guide”. It's FREE— write. 
FRANE A. HOPPE, INC. 

2315 North 8th Street, Phila., Pa. 








Send 6c in stamps for sample copy. 


National Rifle Association 


1603 Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D. C. 





The most effective help which a civilian can 
give to Uncle Sam is to buy Defense Savings 
Bonds and Stamps as often as possible. 

















CARTRIDGE RE-LOADING 


Our Catalog-Hand Book tells about 
fascination oe making your own om- 
munition. Gives complete information 
lustrated) on eve ryth in o guns 
Send 20c¢ for copy The Oc partially covers 
st of publishing and mailing—the 20 
yt Dur first order anada reguests send 25¢ Circular on 
** Pacific Re loading Tool FR E. 
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ng her lifetime she is known to have 
riven birth to five sets of triplets and 
four sets of twins, a total of 23 fawns 
Furthermore most of her progeny have | 
been buck which makes that doe the 
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Pronghorn With a Flintlock 


and turned broadside to us—a mistake! 

“Believe I can knock him down,” Cot- 
ton said. “Shall I try?” 

He did, and the buck went down with 
his back broken just in front of the 
hips, Cotton finishing him off with his 
Colt Woodsman. Being a railroader, 
Cotton allowed he had hit the animal 
“right square in the coupling.” It was 
a long shot; we paced the distance both 
ways and it was 308 good big steps. A 
mighty good shot with any gun, but Cot- 
ton knew just where and how to hold 
that old .30, and the buck made a beau- 
tiful target against a background of 
contrasting color. 


HEN camp was reached, no one was 

to be found, but soon George and 
Irvin came in. Irvin had killed a nice 
buck, and they were both mighty pleased 
with themselves. They had been in only 
a short time when Louis turned up and 
said he had killed one a short way from 
where Cotton made his kill, but it was 
too far for him to pack it to camp that 
day. Then Bob showed up and reported 
another. Louis’s was the largest killed 
by our outfit; it measured more than six- 
teen inches around the outside curve of 
the horn. 

On this hunt there were some mighty 
fine guns. George Roberts was toting a 
.257 Roberts on a Mauser action, bar- 
reled by Bill Sukalle of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, with a Noske ’scope and Pach- 
mayr mounts. This is, to my notion, one 
of the finest all-around rifles, at least for 
this country—plenty powerful and su- 
perbly accurate. Irvin Robbins also car- 
ried a .257 on this hunt, a Sukalle barrel 
on a Springfield action, and killed his 
buck with a nice shot at 250 yards. Bob 
Brooks had a Model 54 Winchester .257, 
and made a long-range kill with it. Bill 
Baker carried a worked-over Winchester 
Enfield, Weaver ‘scope equipped, and 
later got an antelope with it at around 
250 yards. The Remington 180-grain 
bronze point opened very well, and one 
shot in the neck did the job. Louis 
killed his with a Silvertip bullet from a 
Model 70 .30/06, which is still a hard 
combination to beat. Next to Agatha, I 
am pretty high on the old ’06. 

Bill Baker and I were without any 
meat so far, and George had as yet had 
no chance to go after his, as he is a 
licensed guide and under Arizona law is 
not permitted to carry a rifle while 
actually guiding a sportsman. Us old 
cow-pokes don’t count as sportsmen, 
though, so he could still go out with me. 

Meanwhile, some of the boys felt they 
ought to get back to Tucson, so they 
decided to return. Bill Baker was with 
the other party, but as he had no meat 
he decided to stay on with us, while 
Cotton went home with the others. We 
hated to see them leave, as that was too 
fine a crew to break up. 

The following day, George and I went 
out together. After quite a bit of careful 
scouting around we located a lone buck 
lying out in the middle of a flat. The 
glasses showed him to be a pretty fair 
animal. There was mighty little cover, 
but by lining up through some scrub 
cedars and in time working in behind a 
big pine tree we were able to get within 
long shooting distance of him. George 
said he thought the antelope was in 
range of Old Agatha. There was a slight 
cross wind blowing, and it looked like a 
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(Continued from page 21) 


long shot, but after some careful wind 
doping, and trying to recall all we had 
learned in a lot of shooting over meas- 
ured ranges with the old gun, we jointly 
and severally decided it was worth a try. 

For the benefit of those who do not 
understand the technique of loading and 
firing a flintlock rifle, it goes about like 
this: First the barrel is blown through 
to make sure the touchhole is clear. If 
it is not, it is cleared with a needlelike 
instrument carried for the purpose. 
Then the proper charge of powder is 
poured down her neck through the muz- 
zle. A piece of patching material—bed- 
ticking, good linen, or buckskin, accord- 
ing to the gun—is well wetted with 
saliva or greased, and laid across the 
muzzle, a ball is laid on it and started 
down the bore, and the patch is then 
cut off flush with the bore, after which 
the ball and patch are slid down the bar- 
rel with the ramrod to rest against the 
powder. Finally, the rifle is thrown 
across the left arm, the frizzen pan 





George's "suspender" carry for pronghorns 


primed with fine-grain powde~ carried 
for the purpose in a separate :ontainer, 
and the piece is ready for business. It 
all sounds pretty complic: -2d, but a 
practiced hand can get off 1.2ariy three 
aimed shots a minute. 

Well, after all that load‘:i¢ routine, 
Old Agatha was ready to soot. I laid 
the old musket over a knot that stuck 
out of the side of the pine tree I was using 
for cover, prayed for help from the spirit 
of Dan’l Boone, allowed for drift and 
elevation, and touched her .*. The ball 
struck the antelope about two inches to 
the left of and a little above the stick- 
ing place, passed through the top of his 
left lung, cut off three ribs, and stopped 
in the abdominal cavity. The animal 
got to his feet, ran a short distance, and 
fell. We tamped another charge in Old 
Agatha and, going a little closer, finished 
the job. 

We found afterward that the first was 
a fatal shot, so that the second was real- 
ly unnecessary. From the pine tree to 
where the buck was hit was 241 steps. 


Anyone who has the idea that our 
venerable ancestors were little more 
than halfway armed should do some 
work with one of these old Kentucky 
rifles for the purpose of enlightenment. 
History and authentic records tell us of 
some very outstanding shooting done 
with these old rifles. For instance, an 
old scout by the name of Tim Murphy 
killed a British officer at a distance of 
300 paces at the battle of Cowpens. Gen- 
eral Washington issued strict orders to 
his unruly backwoods riflemen to stop 
bombarding men on British men-of-war 
lying in a certain harbor. These rifle- 
men were picking off naval officers, on 
bets, at from 300 to 350 yards—not bad 
for more than 100 years ago! The dis- 
tance being so great, Washington feared 
there would be lots of misses and the 
moral effect of the marvelous shooting 
thus lowered. So you see the old boys 
were pretty smooth shots, and those old 
long rifles were and still are rank poison 
within their range. 

Not long after my kill, George and Bill 
got their antelopes too. George had the 
best way to pack any critter like a deer 
or antelope that I ever saw. It works 
like this: 

Skin all four legs down to the knee and 
hock, leaving the dewclaws, so that a 
square knot can be tied on each leg and 
stay put. Tie a rope to one hind leg, 
then to the opposite front leg; then tie 
the remaining legs likewise, so that you 
have two ropes crossing each other. 
Now sling the carcass on your back, 
with one rope coming over each shoulder 
and with the place where they cross just 
back of your neck, like a pair of sus- 
penders, and head for camp. When you 
want to rest, just sit down with the buck 
on the uphill side, and lean back against 
your load. It really works. 

Well, seven of us went on this hunt, 
and each got a good antelope. It was 
hard to have to,.break up that camp, but 
the clouds were gathering fast and if we 
didn’t leave, it would mean a lot of hard 
work or else outstaying the storm and 
maybe getting snowed in for a while. 
In fact it did snow the night we left, but 
as we went into the lower country the 
weather became milder and by the time 
the desert was reached it was not bad. 

The way I figure it, the most deadly 
gun is the gun a man can shoot the 
straightest. Nearly any gun is plenty 
deadly if the shooter has the ability to 
put the ball where it belongs. Those old 
boys were extra good because they shot 
one gun and one gun only, and they shot 
it plenty. Also, they knew how to coy- 
ote up to their game. Nowadays we have 
comparatively few real hunters, but 
a raft of lead slingers and theorists. 


ES, it is quite a thrill to go out and 

make nearly as many kills with Aga- 
tha as the other boys do with their super- 
Magnum, ’scoped-up, specially built out- 
fits. I have several of that breed also, 
but the old ones intrigue me, and after 
all every man is entitled to his choice in 
a few things yet. 

Sometime this winter George and I 
and Old Agatha will go into Mexico and 
see what can be done there on still 
larger game. One shot is about all that 
one is apt to get at an animal with a 
flintlock. But with constant practice and 
careful hunting, we have faith in Aga- 
tha’s ability to continue to produce. 
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How Much Lead Can a Grizzly Hold? 


(Continued from page 10) 


' beckoned to me, and we left the pack 


train at a gallop, going up the slope. We 
had come about twenty miles in the 
saddle, and I was nearly all in, but 
George’s one word “Bear” gave me new 
life. The moment hoped for during the 
last four years was now at hand. George 


| suddenly piled off his horse. 


“Grizzly coming down toward us,” he 
explained. “He’s out of sight now. We’ve 
got to go up to meet him before he 
sights that pack train.” 

Running uphill is a brutal game for a 


| man soft from months of inaction. By 


the time we had reached the rise I was 


| ready to drop. George rapped out stac- 
cato instrucfions. 


“Lie down behind those shrubs and 
get your wind. We're in a bad spot. He’s 
coming out right above us. Don’t shoot 
unless you’re sure you can hit. If he 
keeps on coming, duck behind this rock 
and keep shooting!” 

I wanted a bear, and here was one, sol 
decided to shoot it out. After all, George 
would take a hand if the bear got tough. 
But it’s always bad business to shoot at 
a grizzly above you. They usually will 
charge a downhill hunter. 

There he was! He lumbered into sight 
about 200 yards away, and even at that 
distance looked like plenty of trouble. 
He went down into a hollow, and then 
we dug our feet in, for when he came 
into sight again he’d be only about fifty 
yards above us. The seconds dragged. 

George peeked over the shrubs and 


| tapped me on the shoulder. 


| “Going down to the left of us. 


he whispered. 
Shoot 
quick before he goes over that hump 


“Changed his course,” 


and into the brush.” 


SMALL creek bed now separated the 
bear from us, but he was still bound 
downhill, though angling away from us. 
I framed him in my peep sight, held my 
breath, and squeezed the trigger. The 
thud of the 180-grain bullet hitting the 


| bear seemed to come long seconds later. 


The grizzly spun around and then there 
was pandemonium. He roared—and the 


| sound was blood-chilling— struck the 


| bared his fangs, 


ground with terrifically powerful blows, 
tore up the ground for yards around, 
and glared around, 
looking for us. It was a frightening ex- 
hibition of demoniac rage. Seven more 
times I fired, and six times we heard the 
lead pound into him. It seemed impos- 


| sible for any living creature to stand up 
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under that storm of bullets, yet stand he 
did, hurling big rocks around with ap- 
parently undiminished strength. When 
at last he collapsed and went down for 
good the sweat was pouring down my 
forehead, and I found myself trembling. 

The silvertip measured seven feet six 
inches long—not a big silvertip as those 
Northern bears go—but game to the toes 
and every inch a fighter. 

For four years I had hunted grizzlies 
without getting a shot. Now the bears 
seemed to be coming in bunches. The 
very next day we spied another grizzly 
below us, on a gravel bar, but when we 
began a stalk he got our wind and dis- 
appeared. The next day, Dick Fraser, 
the wrangler, almost ran over a big 
grizzly while rounding up the horses, 
and dashed back to camp to tell us 
about it, but this one got away too. 

Two days later we went down into the 
Sockeye Lake valley after crossing Bates 


Pass, and there made camp. After lunch 
I sat down on the creek bank to bathe 
my tired feet. Again Dick—who had 
gone back some little distance to get 
our horses—came tearing into camp, his 





eyes bugging out, so excited that all he | 


could do was stammer. 

“B-b-b-big gug-gug-gug——-!” he was 
crying, when one of his shoe laces, 
which had become untied 
dash, caught in a willow bush, 
Dick sprawled full length on the ground 
right before me. 

“Gug-gug-grizzly—big one—coming 
down creek toward horses!” he splut- 
tered. Then things happened fast. I 
ran barefooted—trying to get into my 
shoes and grab my rifle at the same 
time—George tore away at his rifle scab- 


| 
| 
| 


in the mad | 
and | 


bard, and cook and wrangler both were | 


trying to get out of our way. Every- 
thing and everybody seemed to spin like 
a pinwheel. Finally George and I got 
our guns and started very cautiously 
through some willows behind the camp, 
expecting the grizzly to jump out at 
every step we took. 


E PASSED through the willows to 
an opening where we could look 
down on the gravel banks of the creek. 
There was a monstrous bear coming 
toward us, shaking himself like a dog. 
He had just crossed the creek, and was 
shuffling along close to the timber on the 
far side of the creek. He was then about 
200 yards away, but even at that dis- 
tance looked as big as a horse—the 
most formidable animal I’ve ever seen. 
“Take him quick before he spots the 
horses and ducks into that timber!” said 
George under his breath. 


I flopped down on the rocks, took care- | 


ful aim, and fired just as he swung his 
head toward the horses across the creek. 
There came the thump of the bullet—a 
dull, heavy thud, like the sound of a 
strong man hitting a tree with a sledge 
hammer. The great beast seemed to 
crumple up, and then dropped in his 
tracks. I threw another shell into the 
chamber, certain that now had come the 
time for some fast and straight shooting. 

The top of the bear’s back could just 
be seen above the rocks and driftwood 
where he lay. We edged up on him, rifles 
at ready, still expecting him to scramble 
to his feet and charge open-mouthed, 
bawling, and furious. But when, with 
many stops and much hesitation, we 
came to the bear we found that the 180- 
grain bullet had smashed through the 
neck, making an instant kill. George 
and I grinned at each other in relief. 
My nerves had been so tense that if a 
mouse had squeaked near by I would 
have gone into the air like a rocket. 

The grizzly measured just under nine 
feet in length, and was the toughest, 
most powerful-looking animal I have 
ever seen. That’s a lot of bear, and few 
of the kind get any bigger. 

Now it had taken seven 180-grain bul- 
lets to stop my first grizzly, which was 
much smaller than this fellow. Of those 
seven at least four and possibly five 
could be considered lethal shots in vital 
spots. Yet until the last bullet had hit 
him he was highly dangerous and 
something to stay far away from. But 
just one 180-grain bullet had put the 
second grizzly down for keeps. 

How much lead can a grizzly bear 
hold? Well, how far is up? 











Beneath Our 
Christmas Cree 


Every year on Christmas Eve since 
I was just a lad, 
We've put a package ’neath our 
tree—and marked it:""Love—to Dad.” 
Just a pound of Edgeworth—though the 
cost is really small 
Of all the gifts that father gets 
he likes it best of all. 


Now later on when I grew up, that 
famous tin of blue 

Appeared beneath our Christmas tree— 
but this time there were two, 

For I had learned, from watching 
dad, the joy a pipe can bring. 

And trial and error taught me, too, that 
Edgeworth was the thing. 


Again this year, I’m proud to say, 
beneath our Christmas tree, 

We're putting gifts of Edgeworth, yes, 
but this time there'll be three. 

For my son has grown to manhood 
now, and much to my delight, 

He wants a pipe for Christmas 
and I’m going to start him nght. 


Edgeworth is on sale 
at your dealer’s in an 
attractive log cabin 
Christmas wrapping. 





NOTE: For those pipe smokers who haven't yet discovered 
the joy of EDGEWORTH, America’s Finest Pipe Tobacco, 
we print this coupon, as a means of getting acquainted. 
on enseeannneeeneneencennasese eeeeeeens 
LARUS & BRO. CO. 

601 So. 22nd St., Richmond, Virginia 

Please send me, at your expense, a generous 
sample of EDGEWoRTH Ready-Rubbed —Amer- 
ica’s Finest Pipe Tobacco. 





Name so . 

(Please print your name and address clearly) 
Address —= —_— —— 
City or Town r pe a 
State_ RENE ES 





© 1941, Larus & Bro. Co. 
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U. S. Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a year! 


MEN—WOMEN, prepare imme- 
diately for 1942 Examinations. 
Write at once for free 32-page 
book, with list of many positions 
and particulars telling how to 
qualify for them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. F248, Rochester, N. Y. 
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MAJOR CHAS ASKINS. Contributing Editor 


ABC’s of Handloading 


HEN a man who likes to shoot 
a rifle, particularly one of the 
high-velocity variety, first learns 


that those bright, shiny cases 
which he has tossed away without a sec- 
ond thought are as good as new and 
represent about one half of the dime 
the cartridge cost him, he is apt to give 
some thought to reloading. And well he 
might. If a man shoots enough, 
reloading ammunition is a good 


men like to use the same rifle for ver- 
min as they do for deer and bear, and by 
handloading it is not only easy to adapt 
one rifle for both uses but it is even possi- 
ble to work up those loads to shoot to the 
same center of impact up to 200 yd. or so. 

Owners of wildcat rifles have to re- 
load, since no factory ammunition is 
available. Owners of certain other cal- 


handloading, and he will find out more 
strange things about the curious ways of 
powder and bullets than you can shake 
a stick at. He may find, for example, 
that a difference of % gr. in a powder 
charge may cut the size of his groups in 
half. He may find that his own particu- 
lar rifle doesn’t handle a certain bullet 
or a certain powder worth a darn; but 

that for no ascertainable rea- 

son it dotes on some other com- 





‘way to save money, and it is 
possible to duplicate full-power 


bination. At any rate he will 
learn a lot about why the 


factory ammunition for about 
half what it would cost him 
over the counter—that is, if he 
uses his fired cases. 

To give a concrete example, a 
favorite deer load for my .270 
consists of the Winchester 
‘pointed-expanding 130-gr. bul- 
let in front of 49.5 grains of du 
Pont 4064 for a velocity of 
about 3,100 feet a second. In 
my rifle, that shoots to about 
the same point of impact as 

“the factory stuff. Actually, ex- 
cept that the case is second- 
hand instead of new, it is al- 
most identical to the factory 


With deepest sorrow and regret we announce 
the death of William Harnden Foster, for many 
years our Skeet editor, illustrator, cover artist, 
and friend. Father of skeet, he invented the 
game, wrote its first rules, and presided over its 
first governing body, contributing more than 
any other man to the healthy growth of this fine 
sport. In the magazine and advertising worlds, 
he was recognized for more than a quarter of a 
century as one of America’s most skilled illustra- 
tors with brush and pen, and the sly humor and 
fascinating detail of his drawings—especially 
those for OUTDOOR LIFE—probably will never 


wheels go round and he will 
have a lot of fun. 

Just what does it cost to play 
around with handloading? That 
depends on how much money 
a man wants to spend, what 
sort of loads he wishes to con- 
coct, and how many calibers he 
wishes to tool up for. 

A beginning reloader may 
buy lead bullets which have al- 
ready been cast, lubricated, and 
sized. He can make up low-ve- 
locity loads with bulk shotgun 
powder measured with a home- 
made dip. He can then buy an 
Ideal tong tool for less than $6 


ammunition. Here is the cost, 
all components bought at re- 
tail: A 1-lb. can of 4064 costs 
less than $2 and reloads about 
140 cartridges. So the powder 
in a cartridge is worth little 





be matched again. The cover of this issue was 
his last painting. As sportsman, artist, and skeet 
benefactor, Bill Foster will be keenly missed. 


and turn out ammunition. 

On the other hand, if this 
same handloader decides to go 
in for dense powders, jacketed 
bullets, and full-power loads, he 
must add a scale which will 








more than 1 cent. The factory 
bullets retail at approximately 
2% cents each, and the primers for less 
than % cent. A first-class, full-power 
game cartridge costs, then, less than 5 
cents. In the case of the gun nut who 
fires 1,000 full-power loads a year, the 
saving is from $50 to $60 annually, all of 
which will buy a lot of beans. 

Suppose the rifleman is interested in 
saving still more and wants only a small- 
game or 200-yd. target load for his high- 
velocity rifle. In that case, by using 
cast bullets and a mild charge of pow- 
der, he can touch the old .30/06 off at a 
cost which will compare favorably to 
that of the .22 rimfire. 

One of the favorite means of selling 
handloading to someone is on this cost 
angle which I have mentioned. Actually 
it is but one of the angles; important, 
but not the only one by any means. In 
some cases reloading is almost a neces- 
sity. Let us say that a man wants to use 
a flat-shooting, deadly load that will kill 
woodchucks like dynamite yet which 
will never ricochet off to wound a cow or 
go buzzing over some frightened farm- 
er’s head. In many calibers such a load 
is practically impossible to obtain in 
faetory stuff. The answer is handload- 
ing—driving a bullet at a velocity higher 
than it is designed for, so that it will dis- 
integrate when it hits the ground. Many 
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ibers, like the .256 Newton, for example, 
ought to if they want to obtain anything 
like maximum efficiency from their ri- 
fles. The .256, an excellently designed 
cartridge, is growing obsolete, and it is 
underloaded because it has been hand- 
icapped by a lot of poor actions. Actual- 
ly several other calibers are in the same 
class. Some ammunition has to be un- 
derloaded by the factories to be safe in 
old and poor rifles. 

Another little detail is that it is very 
often, though by no means always, pos- 
sible to brew up a handload that will 
give better accuracy in a particular rifle 
than one can get with any factory am- 
munition. My own .30/06 Springfield 
gives very indifferent accuracy with any 
factory ammunition I have tried for the 
reason that the chamber is very tight 
and almost any factory cartridge is an 
overload which causes erratic burning 
of the powder and high pressures. 
Groups with factory stuff run about 4 
in. at 100 yd., which is all right for or- 
dinary deer hunting but no good for ver- 
min shooting or for long-range hunting 
of sheep and antelope. With the powder 
charge cut 4 gr., however, the rifle is 
very accurate. 

The man of an experimental turn of 
mind will get an enormous kick out of 


cost from $5 to $15 or more, 
and a powder measure which 
will set him back from $7.50 to $10. If 
the whim to cast his own bullets strikes 
him, his mold will cost him from about 
$4 to $20 and a combination bullet sizer 
and lubricator $10 and up. 

His inexpensive tong tool will make 
up first-rate ammunition, but eventually 
he may find it too slow, since every op- 
eration is a separate step. Then he will 
start thumbing through the catalogues 
to pick out a good, fast straight-line tool 
with which he can decap, recap, resize, 
and expand the neck in a few easy mo- 
tions of the handle. When he goes in for 
such a machine, he can spend all the 
way from close to $20 for a Meepos tool 
complete for one caliber to $35 and more 
for the Ideal and Schmitt. Additional 
dies for different calibers will cost from 
$3 up in most cases. A good straight- 
line tool set up for the very common 
combination of the .38 Special revolver 
cartridge and the .30/06 rifle cartridge 
will cost then from $25 to $40. Include 
scales, powder measure, bullet mold, lu- 
bricator, and sizer, and it is easy to see 
that such an outfit costs money. 

Reloading is basically a simple opera- 
tion if one understands the principles 
involved. The dead primer must be re- 
placed with a live one, the neck or whole 
(Continued on page 50) 
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‘Ideal Rifle—The 7 mm. 
| By MAJOR CHAS. ASKINS 


OR general big-game shooting, from 
Feces on up, and with a recoil that no- 

body minds, I do not know of any rifle 
that quite equals the 7 mm., unless it be 
the Krag. In effectiveness these two 
calibers are pretty much the same, and 
nobody complains about either. The 7 
mm. develops an attractive combination 
of velocity, flat trajectory, striking pow- 
er, and penetration—one bullet or an- 
other. Don’t forget that penetration; for 
some rifles—such as the .270—tend to up- 
set too quickly, making a bad mess of a 
deer’s shoulder and not penetrating 
deeply enough on larger game with the 
130-gr. bullet. 

It seems strange that the 7 mm. was 
never adopted as a military cartridge, 
since a cartridge could have been de- 
signed materially better than the 8 mm. 
or the .30/06, say one of from 140 to 160 
gr. and velocity around 2,800 ft.-sec. 

But getting back to game, I doubt that 
there is a better deer rifle than the 7 mm. 
shooting a 139 or 140-gr. bullet at 2,900 
ft. The bullet has a trajectory nearly as 
flat as can be had (2% in. high at the 

| midpoint of 200-yd. range, with the Win- 
chester .270/130-gr. better by only half 
an inch); and the 7 mm.’s 139-gr. bullet 
can be depended upon to kill a deer with 
one shot at ordinary rifle range. 

The 175-gr. bullet makes a different 
rifle of the 7 mm. It is not a deer rifle 
now—though it will kill deer—but a 
weapon for grizzly and brown bears, 
moose, elk, caribou, and any big game 
America can produce. Its penetration, 
with a full-jacketed bullet, would carry 
it through a rhino from side to side, and 
its soft point or open point will go pretty 
well through a moose or bear. That ve- 
locity insures plenty of penetration on 
any kind of big game, which, strangely 
enough, is not always true of bullets 
with higher velocity and the same weight 
of missile. Probably the best bullet for 
all-round use would be the English 160- 
grain. 

Here are some handloading figures 
from the Belding & Mull handbook: 

Mauser 7 mm.: 139-gr. bullet; load 46 
gr. duPont No. 17%; velocity 2,800 ft., 
moderate load. For the maximum load, 
47.8 gr. No.17%; velocity 2,920. Also, 
139-gr. bullet, charge 48.4 grains duPont 
No. 1147 to produce a velocity of 2,900. 
With the 175-gr. bullet, use 40.4 grains of 
duPont No. 15% to produce a velocity of 
2,300 ft., moderate load. For the maxi- 
mum load: 45.5 gr. duPont.No. 1147 pro- 
ducing 2,600 ft.-sec. velocity. 

For general shooting, use the moder- 
ate loads. The maximum charges must 
be weighed on a fine scale, while the 
| moderate ones can be thrown from a 

powder measure after testing it on the 

scale for a few loads to note any varia- 

tion. Moderate loads can be used in a 

case two or three times, but with a max- 

imum load the cartridge should be used 
| only once. 


Hunter’s Friend 


N A RANCH near Johnson City, Tex., 
there is a 10-year-old doe which dem- 
onstrates graphically how white-tail deer 
multiply under favorable conditions. Dur- 
ing her lifetime she is known to have 
given birth to five sets of triplets and 
four sets of twins, a total of 23 fawns. 
Furthermore most of her progeny have 
been bucks—which makes that doe the 
hunter’s friend. 







SEE IT-HANDLE IT- 


You'll want 
this 20-gauge 
Winchester Model 21 Gun 


This superb 20-gauge Winchester for 
upland game be Jongs i in the hands of 
every hunter and on the rack of ev ery 
collector of fine guns. It has these 
great features— 

Interchangeable barrels of iden- 
tical length—do not affect perfect 
balance: set No. 1, improved cylinder 
and modified; set No. 2, modified 
and full. without engraving—$289.05. 


The Gun Shop THE STORE FOR MEN Fifth Floor 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
If You 


CHICAGO 
Like GUNS— 


« 
A Clean Gun is 
You should be a regular reader of 


Relief engraving on the receiver 
in a strikingly new frosted effect. 
Engraved to your specifications. 
Ventilated rib for single sighting 
plane. 

Single trigger, selective ejectors; 
beaver-tail fore end. 


Price, engraved as illustrated — $489; 














a Big Help—Try 





Hoppe’s No. 9 
If you’re after more game, bull's 
eyes or targets don’t let primer, 
powder, lead or metal fouling 
cramp your skill. Assure a clean 
gun with Hoppe’s No. 9. At allgun 
dealers or send 10c for sample. 
Don’t be without our “Gun Clean- 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
world-wide authority on firearms— 
rifles, pistols and shotguns. 


Published monthly. No fiction. De- 
voted entirely to modern and his- 
torical firearms; gun remodeling; 
experimental reloading; amateur 
gunsmithing; advance information 
on the newest shooting and hunting 


equipment of all kinds. 


Also authentic data on the latest de- 
velopments in military small-arms, at 
home and abroad! 


Send 6c in stamps for sample copy. 


National Rifle Association 


1603 Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D. C. 


ing Guide’. It's FREE— write. 
FRANE A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 North 8th Street. Phila.. Pa. | 








The most effective help which a civilian can 
give to Uncle Sam is to buy Defense Savings 
Bonds and Stamps as often as possible. 

















CARTRIDGE RE-LOADING 


Our Catalog-Hand Book tells about 
fascination of making your own am- 


















munition. Gives complete information (il- 
lustrated) on everything pertaining to guns 
Send 20c for copy. The 20c partially covers 
cost of publishing and mailing—the 20c will be refunded on 
your Bret order. Canada re ee send 25c. Circular on 


*Pacifi eloading Tool F 










through your 


357 Hayes Street 
Local Dealer 


San Francisco, California 








THE SCOPE FOR ‘CHUCKS, SMALL GAME & TARGETS 
JR. TARGETSPOT 


6X, 8X 
or 10X 


Write for free Jr. Targetspot Folder 
LYMAN GUN SIGHTS 


Enjoy finest performance, ‘chucks, small game and targets. 
B. & L. highest quality lenses. Wide field of vision. We will 
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serve you to the best of our ability. 85-S West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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For serious handloaders: a Belding & Mull 
combination bullet resizer and lubricator 
and (left) Fairbanks Morse powder scales 


cartridge resized, then the neck ex- 
panded again to make the bullet fit fric- 
tion tight. Then the powder charge is 
put in the case, and the bullet seated. 
That seems simple enough. 

However, anyone without reloading 
experience should know considerable 
theory before he starts out. For exam- 
ple, he ought to know that powders 
differ, and that what is one cartridge’s 
meat is another’s poison; that he can 
cram a case full of a certain kind of 
powder safely but that if he would try 
it with another he'll surely blow his gun 
up and maybe himself. He ought to 
know something about various primers 
and about the theory of pressures. Above 
all he ought to be a careful, painstaking 
person. A scatterbrain has no business 
reloading. 

Actually the handloader travels in 
strange and difficult realms and he ought 
to do a lot of reading before he under- 
takes it. The “Ideal Hand Book,” pub- 
lished by the Lyman Gun Sight Corpor- 
ation, makers of the Ideal and Tru-Line 
tools, costs 50 cents and is worth it. So 
is the Belding & Mull “Handbook,” which 
is published by the makers of the Beld- 
ing & Mull line of tools, molds, and other 
reloading and shooting accessories. Both 
contain worlds of dope about bullets, 
powders, cases, primers; both give lists 
of maximum, medium, and reduced 
charges; and both, of course, put in a 
shy word respectively for Ideal and 
Belding & Mull tools. Like the Ideal 
Handbook, the B. & M. book costs four 
bits. Other and much more expensive 
books on reloading are available, but the 
beginner should first cut his teeth on 
these. 

Every man who shoots much will al- 
ready have a supply of cases. He can 
even pick up ones thrown away by im- 
provident friends. However, just be- 
cause the case is a .30/06, say, and your 
rifle is a .30/06, it is no sign that it will 
fit your rifle. Chambers differ in dimen- 
sions and in shape, and as a usual thing, 
a case fired in one rifle will have to be 
full-length resized before it can be used 
in another rifle. Powders may be some- 
what difficult to obtain in the future be- 
cause of the emergency, but to date 
most of them are still available. There 
are large stocks of primers on hand, but 
the supply may be uncertain for a time. 
Bullets and even primed and unprimed 
cases are available from the factories 
and from private bullet makers. 

The handloader will discover a vast 
array of bullets available for most cal- 
ibers, most of them interesting to ex- 
periment with. If he has a .257 Roberts, 
for example, he can use bullets made for 
the .25/20, the .25 Remington, the .25/35, 
and the .250/3000. If he has a .30/06, he 
can use bullets made for the .30/30, the 
.32/20, the .30 Mauser pistol, the .30/40, 
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and so on. Rifles of .25 and .30 caliber 
are especially interesting to reload for, 
since all kinds of bullets with various 
point construction, jacket thickness, 
weight, and price can be used. A .35 cal- 
iber rifle is another good one to reload 
for. The owner of the wildcat .35 Whelen 
can use bullets designed for .35 Win- 
chester, .35 Newton, .35 Remington, the 
9 mm. Mauser, and for various .38 hand- 
guns. 

Certain cartridges have a much nar- 
rower choice. The .270, for instance, uses 
bullets made only for the .270, though in 
weights of 100, 120, 130, 140, 150, and 160 
grains. The 7 mm. and the .256 are a 
couple of other odd sizes, and so are the 
old .33 and the newer .348 Winchester. 

Who, then, are the shooters who ought 
to reload? Made to order for reloading 
are the target shots who have to do a 
lot of shooting to keep their hand in and 
who aren’t made of money. The special- 
ists with rifles like the .30/06 and with 
handguns like the .38 Special just about 
have to reload if they don’t want to flirt 
with the poorhouse. The man who wants 
to use his one rifle for all kinds of game 
and target shooting, who really wants 
to make an all-round rifle of it, should 
also think about acquiring a set of tools. 
So should the man of an experimental 
and inquisitive turn of mind who is a 
more or less serious student of ballistics. 

On the other hand, the man who is 
not careful about details, who uses a 
cost-accounting system on his time, or 
who doesn’t fire from 1,000 to 2,000 shots 
a year doesn’t have much business re- 
loading. If simply saving money is all 
he is after, it is better for him to save 
his cases and send them to a commercial 
handloader who, for a fee, will brew him 
up any safe load that his heart desires. 


RIFLES WHICH 
WESTERNERS CARRY 


® Spot news! ...the majority of hunters 
which turned up for Arizona’s antelope 
hunt weren’t carrying .30/30’s! In fact, 
the old thutty-thutty came in a poor 
third. Looks as if word -has been get- 
ting around that the .30/30 isn’t exactly 





In the powder measure above, loads 
are dropped into an adjustable tube 
set for the exact charge. To right: 
The decapping and resizing stroke 
on the Schmitt straight-line tool 


the last word as an open-country rifle. 

Anyway, here’s the list of the rifles 
which got antelope (the ones which 
didn’t charitably omitted): .30/06, 73; 
300 Savage, 55; .30/30, 44; .30/40, 23; 
.270, 18; .35 Remington, 13; .30 Reming- 
ton, 9; .257, 8; .250/3000, 7; .25/35, 6; 7 
mm. Mauser, 6; .32 Special, 4; .348 Win- 
chester, 3; .303 Savage, 2; 8 mm. Mauser, 
.30 Newton, .375 Magnum, and .351 Win- 
chester self loading, 1 each. There was 
also a 170-year-old flintlock Kentucky ri- 
fle with a 45-in. barrel, which, believe it 
or not, got a buck at the incredibly long 
range of 241 paces. You can read more 
about that in “Pronghorn With a Flint- 
lock,” in this issue. 

Some interesting dope in these figgers. 
The average man has but one “big- 
game” rifle and hunts everything with 
it, so it would seem that the more mod- 
ern cartridges are slowly gaining. The 
.300 Savage is a Western favorite be- 
cause a good many sportsmen like the 
lever action but can see the advantages 
of flat trajectory and high velocity. The 
.30/40 cartridge will be around a long 
time because of the vast number of good 
old Krags sold by the Director of Civil- 
ian Marksmanship for a mere $1.50 for 
some years. On the other hand the 
.30/30 itself is losing ground compara- 
tively, at least in the West, and such 
.30/30-like cartridges as the .25/35, the 
.303, the .30 Remington, and the .32 
Special are taking a bad beating. The 
.270, the .257, and the .348 are on the way 
up, and a list made 10 years from now 
would probably show them much more 
popular. 


QUAIL SHOOTING 
A LA RIFLE 


® It seems they grow good shots in Ok- 
lahoma. Recently I ran a letter from a 
chap who told of some phenomenal! and 
somewhat accidental shots he had made. 
Here’s another, J.B.M., who is good 
enough to go gunning for quail with a 
.22. I quote: 

“I disagree with your article, ‘Wing 
Shots With a Rifle,’ in which the con- 
clusion is reached that small game can’t 
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MODERNIZE YOUR 
FAVORITE SHOTGUN 


wil aWEAVER CHOKE 


@ That favorite shotgun can 
be brought up-to-date now 
with the addition of a Weaver- 
Choke. It will give skeet, quail 
or long range duck patterns 
with REDUCED RECOIL. 
Ask your dealer about the 
Weaver-Choke today. 


WEAVER CHOKE 


yt — Weaver-Choke Complete 
with any 2 Choke Tubes 









W. R. Weaver Co. 
Dept. 6, El Paso, Texas 


Please send me all your literature on the 
Weaver-Choke. 














NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel. 
No heating is necessary. $¥ .00 








Restores the finish on 5 
cit r th guns in ten — for. 
end for circular 


aot hat Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box 0-109, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa. 


| 
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Fastest x 2 
Com=ina t= Anown 


ga 
Epis oasis oe 
Mee FA; Oa Give make, model and rifie cal. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. | Co. ad Gladstone, Mich. Usa 





jut, Ony ° 

Free atalog. 
(Dealers wanted) . = 
SPORTS, INC. (mfrs) 2850 N. 











GUNS FOR SALE 


The following items are all brand new 
and offered “subject to prior sale”: 


{8 Winchester Model 690! with peep.. ‘i 
16 Winchester Model 74 Auto. open sights... 
18 Winchester Model 62 ret un .22 Cal. 
6 Winchester Model 65, 218 Bee with peep. endian 
65 Win. Model 95 Carbine. 25/35 - 30/30 - 
15 Winchester Model 70 Standard, open sights. 
35 S & W Regulation t Police .32 Cal. 6” B 
7 Colt Police positive .32 Cal. 2”, 22” & 4 
Stamps please for lists: Ammunition—Used_ Rifies— 
Used shotguns. Free Catalog: Revolvers—Rifies— 


otguns—Scopes, etc. 
WE BUY COOD USED GUNS FOR CASH 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS Se. 
L-52 Warren St.($2 Deposit C.0.D.’s) New¥ 
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be consistently killed on the wing with 
a .22 rifle. I happened to have a Reming- 
ton autoloader a few years ago—shot 
only Long Rifle—with which I killed 15 
or 20 quail on the fly and also around a 
dozen ducks and have brought down two 
of either out of one rise. Incidentally, 
my father and brother were along and 
will vouch for the story. I received my 
practice shooting jack rabbits on the| 
run. I shot with both eyes open and 
rarely ever emptied the magazine before 
bringing a quail or duck down. I used 
my iron sights very loosely in a more or 
less machine-gun style. I have had little 
practice with my present gun, but ex- 
pect to do the same with it in the near 
future. So in my opinion it isn’t impos- 
sible to consistently kill quail and ducks | 
on the fly with a .22 rifle providing one 
gets enough practice.” 
All of which sounds like the McCoy to 
me since I once knew a chap with one 
arm who used an old Winchester .22 
Auto like a machine gun. He held it in 
one hand like a pistol, and when any- 
thing got up, that lead did really fly! 


SHORT SHOTS | 


@ That grand old rifle, the “New Spring- | 
field,” or to give it its proper name, the 
U. S. Army rifle, Model 1903, isn’t out of 
the picture yet by a long way. Although 
it is no longer made at its birthplace, the 
Springfield Arsenal, which is now turn- 
ing out Garands, tools have been shipped 
to Ilion, N. Y., where Remington is mak- 
ing Springfields for the Chinese and 
British governments. All of which shows 
how the good old .30/06 cartridge is be- 
ing internationalized. A soldier of for- 
tune, that cartridge, it has fought all 
over the world. Fired in the Enfield 
(U. S. Model 1917) it came to the rescue 
of the Mexican government and helped 


put down the Escobar revolution of | 


1929. Many of them are in China and 
more will go. The American government 
is reputed to have shipped 1,000,000 En- 
fields and millions of .30/06 cartridges to 
England too. Some of those rifles prob- 
ably fought in Egypt and in Greece. 
Hand-loaders pretty gloomy about the 
powder situation. DuPont seems to be 
under government contract for the dura- 
tion of the emergency. No more of the 
fine IMR line may be available for a 
long time and I’m really hoarding my 
half-dozen cans of 4320, 4064, 4350. 
Hercules still coming through with its 
fine Hi-Vel No. 2, 2400, and whatnot. . 
Western comes through -with a tricky 
new design for its trap and skeet targets. 
Top surface looks the same as always, 
but the curved part of the underside of 
the dome is deeply scored in 16 places, so 
that a segment or two should fly out 
when it’s hit even with just a few pel- 
lets. One more inducement for the ref- 
eree to call ’em “dead” without that 
hesitant tone in his voice! 





MORE ON TWIST 
AND DAMASCUS BARRELS 


® My little piece on twist and Damascus 
barrels some months back brought in a 
lot of mail and plenty of arguments. A 
good many people resented being told 
that their much-loved old guns were no 
longer safe. Just for the fun of it, Lou 
(Ithaca Gun) Smith proofed a dozen or | 
so Damascus and twist beauties which | 




















AUTOMATIC ARMS—THEIR HISTORY, 
DEVELOPMENT AND USE, by Melvin M. 
Johnson, Jr., Captain, U.S.M.C. Reserve and 
Charles T. Haven, published by William 
Morrow & Co., New York City, brings to the 
shooter and soldier new, up-to-date, and com- 
plete information on the principal weapons of 
the Blitzkrieg war that is threatening to in- 
volve the United States. It covers machine 
guns, pistols, shotguns and rifles, sporting and 
military, from 1860 to 1941. 


5 Parts 18 Chapters 
200 Illustrations 3 Appendices 


EDITION LIMITED 
ORDER TODAY. 


Price, each $4.50 postpaid 
Copies Available From 


JOHNSON AUTOMATICS, INCORPORATED 
84A State St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 














Be Prepared. Shoot New Benjamin Target Pistol 
(0920820 


NEW Streamlined 

Hand Pump—Longer Shot Bar- 

rel—Larger Grip— More Power—Accurate 

—Practical—-Economical—Sate—Clesn— 

Quiet. No smoke or fumes. oe Action— 

Hammer Fire—Hair Trigger—Safety Lock. Single 

Shot BB with 1 Ib. shot $9.00; Single Shot Cal. .177 or 

.22 rified—with 500 peliets $10.50; Holster $2.00. Also a 

complete line of Benjamin Genuine Air 
Rifles for BB and Cal. .177 or .22 pellets. No license required. 

‘ iat: 


Write today for free targets. 
SENAMiN AR RIFLE CO. 820 Marien St., St. Louis, Me. U. &. A. 














Best Scope Buy 
On the Market 


@ You may search the market over— 
you may pay twice as much—but you 
won't find a better all-around scope 
than the Weaver. It’s ruggedly built, 
precisely accurate, with clear, bright 
field and internal adjustments for 
windage and elevation. See it today at 
your dealer’s. 


WEAVER SCOPES 


[Uustrated: Model 330 








W. R. Weaver Co. 
Dept. 6, El Paso, Texas 


1 would like to have your complete free 
folder on Weaver Sighting Scopes, 








W.R.WEAVER CO. EL PA 
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A Stand for Your 
Spotting ‘Scope 


Y BUILDING a mount, the target 
Rencoter may convert an ordinary tele- 

scope into that most useful shoot- 
ing accessory, a spotting ‘scope. With 
the mount described here, the glass may 
be set to point in any direction, and 
raised or lowered without adjustment 
of the tripod legs. 

Make the flat, circular base of the 
mount of hardwood—maple or walnut. 
Then take it to a cabinet maker’s shop 
and have him cut a groove on its periph- 
ery; this will cost only a quarter or so. 
If no lathe is available, the base may be 
triangular, with equal sides of about 
4 in.; it is then a simple matter to cut 
the groove with a chisel. 

Next bore a %-in. hole through the ex- 
act center of the block, being careful to 
keep it perpendicular to the flat faces. 
Now cut a %-in. piece off a round steel 
rod of %-in. diameter, and drill a hole 
through its eenter, forming a bushing to 
receive the % x 8-in. rod shown in the 
drawing. Place it in its corresponding 
hole in the block, draw a straight line 
from the edge of the block through it, 
and, using the line for a guide, drill a 
3/16-in. hole into the side of the block 
through wood and steel until it reaches 
the opening in the bushing. Then tap 
this new hole in the bushing for a 3/16- 
in. setscrew; this will hold the vertical 
supporting rod in position. 

The leg-fastening U's are of soft iron, 
bent and drilled as shown; legs are held 
in place by \%-in. bolts. Since the U’s 
are set in a groove, only one wood screw 
apiece is necessary to hold them and 
give them rigidity. The wooden legs are 
15 in. long and measure 1 x % in. at the 
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top; they may be tapered if desired. 
The tube which will hold the ’scope 
will, of course, have a diameter to suit 
the glass you are going to use in it. It 
may be made of brass or other sheet 
metal, and of a gauge which is easy to 
work but rigid enough to prevent wob- 
bling of the ’scope. Make a pattern of 
fairly stiff wrapping paper, fit and trim 
around the ’scope till you have what you 
want, and then cut your metal to match. 
Line the tube with felt or flannel to 
protect the ‘scope, insert the telescope 
and clamp it tight and your ’scope is 
ready for use.—Robert A. Burmeister. 


Now—Buffalo Crossings! 


IGNS warning motorists to drive with 

care at known deer crossings are be- 
coming fairly common, nowadays, but 
there is one sign—‘“Watch for Buffalo” 
—that probably is duplicated nowhere 
else in the world. It is on route U. S. 89 
in Arizona, where, in the House Rock 
Valley, buffalo wander unrestrained. 
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were lying around the plant. A proof 
shell, by the way, is a special shell which 
develops higher-than-normal pressures. 
If a gun stands a proof cartridge O.K. it 
is judged to be equal to any emergency 
with standard ammunition. All good 
guns are proof-fired, by their manufac- 
turers in the United States, and by gov- 
ernment testers in Europe. 

Here’s the dope: Most of the old- 
timers busted loose with the first proof 
shell. The rest did with the second. Guns 
tried were cheap, medium priced, and 
expensive; but all of them went. So, 
if anyone wants to go ahead using mod- 
ern smokeless stuff in a gun designed 
for black powder, he can; but he can 
also include me out. 

Reviewing the findings, Lou writes: 
“These birds who persist in using smoke- 
less powder in twist and Damascus bar- 
rels remind me of the guy who made a 
living by sticking his head in the lion’s 
mouth at the circus. He got away with 
it for a long time; then one day he 
didn’t!”"—Jack O’Connor. 





Shooters’ Problems 


JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 
you get the best results from your fire- 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail 











Beautiful Lemon 


Question: I have just bought a beautiful 
.280 Ross rifle, and now hear that it is unsafe. 
Please give me your opinion, and quote the 
ballistics of the cartridge—R. B. H., Wis. 


Answer: I wish you had written to me before 
you bought that .280 Ross, instead of after, as 
you have acquired a lemon—an obsolete rifle 
firing an obsolete cartridge. Furthermore the 
Ross Model 1910 with interrupted lugs is dan- 
gerous; it has blown the bolt back, killing some 
shooters, injuring others. 

There is nothing ballistically wrong with the 
.280 Ross cartridge. It is no longer loaded in 
this country, but has remained popular in Eng- 
land, where many .280’s were made up on the 
Mauser action—or were before the war, anyway. 
English ballistics give it 2,700 ft. a second with 
the 160-grain bullet, 2,525 with the 180, and 
2,900 with the 140. However, the case can be 
handloaded to far greater velocities with mod- 
ern American powders; but as it stands, it is 
about the same as the 7 mm. and far less effec- 
tive than the .270. 

I shot a .280 Ross before the world war and 
I’m alive to tell about it. However, I’d never 
shoot another. Better hang that baby over the 
mantel.—J. O’C. 


Sniper to Sporter 


Question: Recently I acquired an 8 mm. 
Mauser rifle with double-set triggers; it’s 
marked “Danzig, 1917, Gewer 98." Who made 
the rifle? Is it any good? What about the 
8 mm. cartridge? The piece has holes on top of 
the receiver for a scope mount, and if I knew 
what mount was originally used it would save 
drilling for another.—B. P., Calif. 


Answer: That's the so-called 8 mm. sniper’s 
tifle used by Germany in the world war and 
later made into a sporter and shipped to this 
country. The holes in the receiver are for an 
old Mauser ‘scope mount, which isn’t so hot, 
being frail and mounting the ‘scope too high. 
The rifle was made at the Danzig arsenal. 

As it stands the rifle isn’t much good. Its 
barrel is probably of world-war vintage and 
lapped out, and you can’t expect much accuracy 
from it. I saw one such rifle which would just 
about keep all shots in a 3-ft. circle at 100 yd. 
The 8 mm. cartridge is hardly worth fooling 
with, 

I’d do this: Get the rifle rebarreled with a 
standard sporter barrel, which would make the 
rifle weigh about 7% Ib. I'd have the double- 
set trigger replaced with a standard trigger, 





have a good receiver sight put on, or have th: 
bolt handle altered and a Weaver 330 ’scope put 
on TF mounts just ahead of the safety. My new 
barrel would be a .257, 7 mm., .30/06, or .270— 
then I’d have a real rifle. The Mauser action 
is a good, strorz, reliable one—I had one for 
years and it was O.K.—J. O’C. 


Opening Up a .410 


Question: I have a Marlin .410 over-and- 
under with both barrels full choke, which for 
my purpose is too close, as I want to have a 
good boring for skeet and for quail and doves 
What boring should I ask for when I send the 
barrels back to Marlin to be opened up. I aver- 
age 18x25 with the gun at skeet, and once broke 
24.—C. C. C., Ky. 


Answer: At best you can’t open a .410 to 
improved cylinder or any other skeet cylinder, 
since you simply don’t have the shot to throw 
around. I don’t know just what the boring of 
the .410 skeet gun is, but from having shot a 
couple of patterns with one, I imagine it is 
about 60 percent, whereas a 12 or 16 bore pat- 
tern would run 45-45 percent. You simply have 
to hold those babies closer than the larger bores. 

Breaking 24 straight at skeet! My hat is off 
to you. If I ever do that with a .410 I'll declare 
a legal holiday. 

Send that gun back to Marlin and tell them 
just what you want—as good and even a pat- 
tern as you can get at 20 yd. with one barrel, 
and a killing pattern at 30 with the other. Your 
30-yd. barrel should run about 65 percent, I 
imagine. If you open it up more you surely 
aren’t going to get many doves with it.—J. O’C. 


The Newton Rifle 


Question: Having bought a Newton rifle in 
-30/06 caliber, I'd like to know if it is a good 
one. Is the Newton company still in existence? 
—D. P., W. Va. 


Answer: The Newton Rifle Co. has not made 
any rifles for almost 20 years, and while it was 
in existence had a very checkered career. 
Charles Newton was a talented inventor, but 
evidently neither a financier nor a production 
man. The first Newtons were put on the market 
about 1916. The earlier ones are, for the most 
part, good, accurate rifles; most later ones bear 
the reputation of being poorly assembled and 
inaccurate. No parts are now available. 

Some later Newtons were assembled from 
parts that failed to pass inspection, and they’re 
no good at all. I remember receiving folders 
from one of the various “‘Newton” companies in 
1925, advertising a .256 made up on an im- 
ported German Mauser action. Later on I saw 
another ad for the “Meeker” rifle, which was 
simply the Newton—probably assembled by 
someone who had bought a lot of old parts at a 
receiver's sale. 

The .256, .30, and .35 Newton cartridges were 
good ones, 20 years ahead of their time. Some 
rifles were made for the .30/06.—/J. O’C. 


It's Dangerous! 


Question: Recently I bought a second-hand 
shotgun marked “Genuine Laminated Steel,” 
and “Chicago Long Range Wonder.” Would it 
be safe with high-power smokeless loads?— 
R. I., Mo. 


Answer: Your gun is a wildcat with an old- 
type barrel not designed for smokeless powder. 
I wouldn’t shoot it on a bet.—/J. O’C. 


No 500-Yard Crow Rifle 


Question: I want to shoot crows up to 500 
yd., and want the best long-range rifle and 
equipment money can buy. I might also use 
this rifle on deer now and then. Have two cal- 
ibers in mind—the .220 Swift and the .270 Win- 
chester. What would you suggest?—/j. W. R., 
Iii. 


Answer: If you want a 500-yd. crow rifle 
you’re going to be disappointed. There ain’t no 
such animal. Minute-of-angle accuracy is the 
best you can hope for with a 10X ‘scope, a 
super-accurate heavy barrel, and all that. This 
means that the smallest possible group would 
be 5 in. at 500 yd.; with that, of course, you’d 
miss a good majority of your shots at crows, 
even if you could see the crow to hold on him. 
A crow is a dog-gone small beastie; when the 
feathers are removed there’s very little of him 
left. 

Now, I find I can’t hit them consistently even 

(Continued on next page) 
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at 200 yd. with an R-2 Lovell and a 4X ’scope. 
I miss about as many as I hit, and any hit on a 
crow beyond 150 yd., I am convinced, has an 
element of luck in it—though one will occasion- 
ally be knocked off at an astonishing distance. 
I think I’d get the .270 for long-range vermin 
shooting, probably a Winchester Model 70 tar- 
get-grade, with medium-heavy barrel—trifle 
weighing about 10% Ib. Then I’d mount a 
Fecker, Lyman, or Unertl 10X target ’scope and 
go to it. The .270 bullet is less affected by wind 
drift than is the Swift, and the 100-gr. .270 fac- 
tory load is dynamite.—J. O’C. 


Air Pistol for Vermin 


Question: I have been looking for a cheap, 
quiet gun to kill sparrows, which are pests here, 
and barnyard rats. Do you think that an air 
pistol would have enough soup?—A. K., Man- 
itoba. 


Answer: Air pistols are swell little play- 
things and accurate up to 35 or 40 ft. They 
have plenty of power to kill mice, rats, spar- 
rows, etc., within that range. I shot ground 
squirrels with one and found head shots deadly. 
The only objection I have to some models is 
their bard trigger pull. However, I fancy a 
man céfid get used to it. Get your pistol in 
.22 caliber as it has more punch for vermin.— 


J. o'e. 


Shotgun Cripples Game 


Question: I have a double-gun, bored im- 
proved-cylinder and modified choke. I use it on 
quail here in the South, but that open barrel is 
the dog-gondest crippler I ever saw; out of 12 
birds killed with it, only two were downed out- 
right and the others had to be chased. What 
can I do to get a closer pattern? Would you 
advise having it rebored with a recess choke?— 
J. D. P., Tenn. 


Answer: Unless something is haywire, you 
have a good gun for Tennessee quail. However, 
I think you ought to make some attempt to dis- 
cover the kind of shells and size shot your gun 
shoots best. It will cost you something in time 
and money but it will be well worth it, and you 
ought to find something that will give you fine 
patterns, killing quail like nobody’s business at 
30 to 35 yd. 

Here’s an example: A friend of mine got a 
gun bored improved-cylinder in both barrels and 
found it crippled, as yours did, with a 1%-oz., 
3-dram load, the shot being No. 7%. Patterns 
were blown, patchy. Experimenting on paper, 
he found the gun shot beautifully with a 1-oz. 
load of 7’s and also with 1 oz. of 8’s in a cer- 
tain brand. The less powerful shells patterned 
so much better that he increases his killing 
range 10 yd. 

Perhaps that would be your experience. Try 
it! Recess boring is expensive, and not very 
satisfactory, I understand. You ought to con- 
sider it only as a last resort.—jJ. O’C. 


Bear Medicine 


Question: The place where I hunt grouse is 
simply lousy with big black bears. I have yet 
to run into one, but everywhere I look I see 
tracks and torn-up stumps. Anyway, knowing 
that those babies are around makes me jittery, 
and I’d like to have something with me to use 
in my shotgun as a defense weapon. What of 
taking the top wads from a few shells and pour- 
ing in melted beeswax so that the shot will stick 
together? Have you ever tried that? And would 
it be fatal to a bruin?—J. H. H., Minn. 


Answer: I think that you misjudge the dis- 
position of the American black bear. There is 
no reason for anyone to be afraid of them, un- 
less the bears are tame ones, and familiarity has 
bred contempt for humans. In the Yellowstone, 
where bears are not hunted, they are ornery and 
dangerous animals, likely to take a man’s pants 
off if he has candy in them. The wild black 
bear is the wisest and hardest toesee of all 
American game animals. As a matter of fact, I 
think it is easier to spot a mountain lion than a 
bear. I’ve seen only three or four bears (except 
those put up by dogs) in the many years I’ve 
spent in bear country, and in some places the 
bear sign was thick. 

However, if you’re nervous about them it 
seems to me that the thing for you to do is to 
carry in your pocket a couple of rifled slugs of 
the proper size for your shotgun; you can obtain 
them from any of the big loading companies. 
Those slugs will knock a bear for a loop. 

I’ve heard of the beeswax gag, but have never 
tried it.—J. O’C. 
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the two sleepers and felt Samat slip 
the safety catch of my 12 gauge, for 
if I missed with the rifle he was to 
try with buckshot. The bull began to 
snort’ and jump at his tether. Sud- 
denly there was swift movement be- 
low us, felt, rather than seen, then a 
thud, followed by the savage, blood- 
curdling aaum! of a frustrated tiger. 
Mahat flashed on the light, and we saw 
that the bull was free, while facing him, 
crouched for a spring, was the tiger. I 
shot once, and Samat twice; then the 
water buffalo, too enraged to fear the 
noise of shooting, was crushing the tiger. 
Shouts from the shrouded huts, and 
lights twinkling on, gave me an instant 
vision of Awang’s people awakening and 
cowering at the tiger’s fear-inspiring 
snarl. Well, he would snarl no more, 
nor would he carry off any more inno- 
cent children. 

Afraid to approach the enraged bull, I 
waited until a little Malay boy came up 
and nonchalantly pulled him away from 
the badly crushed carcass. It was that 
of a young tiger, scarcely full grown, 
and we all expressed surprise that he 
should be a man-eater. But all were 
equally elated, and after much talk, we 
retired to our huts. I treated myself to 
two fingers of whisky, and Samat and 
Mahat downed a like amount, which, be- 
ing devout Mohammedans, they claimed 
to be medicine to ward off the possible 
effects of a chill night. I slept well after 
that, and only vaguely remembered a 
tropical rain beating down on the palm 
thatch of the hut. Toward morning, 
however, I dreamed that a tiger was 
howling, and came to full wakefulness 
with muffled roars beating in my ears, 
mingled with the shrieks of a frightened 
monkey. 

I didn’t need Samat’s excited explana- 
tion to know that a tiger had fallen into 
the pit. Tigers seemed to be plentiful in 
Kampong Awang, and this one proved 
to be a female in excellent condition. 
After the villagers had cut poles and 
bound them with rattan into an oblong 
cage, it took our combined efforts, and 
not a little risk, to haul her into it. The 
deaths of the children were almost for- 
gotten in the elation which ensued when 
someone remembered that His Highness, 
the Sultan, would pay $50 for the live 
beast. 


= BEEN neglecting duty to visit the 
kampong, and now that the danger 
was over, decided to leave immediately 
for Singapore. But Awang begged us to 
stay and take part in a fish drive, and 
tempted by the thought of the feast to 
follow, I allowed myself to be persuaded. 

I was given a place of honor in one of 
the native boats detailed to drive the 
fish downstream into a prepared in- 
closure, and as the boatmen shouted and 
beat the river with their paddles, I hap- 
pened to glance ashore and saw a man 
watching us from behind a tree in the 
jungle. I guessed he was the unfortu- 
nate Korinchi, hanging around to steal 
food before making tracks to the outer 
world. 

The drive was over a mile of water, 
and nearing the village, our boatmen be- 
gan to race until the water fairly boiled, 
and frightened fish leaped high in the 
air. They churned through the narrow 
opening of a fish trap, and an ancient 
Malay cut the rope which allowed a gate 
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Wer-liger 


(Continued from page 29) 


to drop, thereby impounding several 
hundred fish, of many sizes and species, 
in a lock about fifteen feet wide and the 
width of the river—some forty feet 
across. The next half hour was hilarious 
as the women, young and old, dived in 
and staggered out with fish in their 
arms, struggling to maintain a hold on 
their captives and their modesty at the 
same time, by keeping their sarongs 
above their breasts. I laughed until my 
sides ached, and then, when all the fish 
were out, everyone turned to help pre- 
pare the feast; fried fish, baked fish, and 
curried fish, all to be cleaned and cooked 
at the waters’ edge. 

Suddenly an ancient crone shrieked. 
“There is the Korinchi man!” Silence 
fell upon the buzzing crowd, and I im- 
agine two thirds of the villagers saw the 
Korinchi disappear around a hut. Cries 
of consternation greeted the sight, for 
everyone thought he was a ghost, and I 
did nothing to dispel the notion, for I 
knew they would certainly kill the poor 
man. Our immobility was only a matter 
of seconds, though, for we were galva- 
nized into action by a splintering crash, 
immediately followed by a coughing, 
grunting snarl—one which could only 
come from the throat of a tiger! 


HE commotion came from Awang’s hut, 
and Tinggal, his eldest son, shouted 
that his sick wife was there with their 
youngest child. Parangs and fishing 
spears appeared like magic in the hands 
of the men, and we joined in a wild rush 





to the hut. We were too late however, 
though Mahat and Tinggal saw the tiger 
disappear into the jungle with a bundle 
in its mouth—the two-year-old baby. 
The mother lay with broken neck and 
torn breast, dead on the veranda. 

The Malays were so convinced that 
the destroyer was the Korinchi in a 
tiger’s body, that there was nothing I 
could say to refute their arguments. 

“The tiger we killed had a mate and 
would have driven away any ordinary 
tiger from the vicinity. . . . Did we not 
see the Korinchi, and did not the man- 
tiger crash through the side of the 
house?” That was unusual, for a tiger, 
despite arguments to the contrary, will 
seldom invade a human habitation. An- 
other thing, this tiger-man had taken 
only the youngest, and therefore the 
sweetest meat. A real man-eater, the 
Malays insisted, would have taken 
stronger meat, and was not the mother 
there for the taking? “Emphatically, 
this is the work of Satan!” 

In five minutes we were off on the 
tiger’s trail, the Malays, stripped to their 
sarongs, worn like short kilts, fighting 
mad. They would kill anything in their 
path in that mood, even a tiger, but they 
ran in silence. Presently, we came to a 
small stream, and as we crossed Mahat 
shouted and everyone crowded around, 
for again the tiger’s pug marks stopped 
on one side, and the footprints of a man 
ran straight on from the other. With a 
great shout the Malays dashed forward, 

(Continued on next page) 








THE WARDEN ON THE JOB 


SAYS .. 


HAT are the greatest natural 
W ivine enemies of game and fish? 
Now, there’s a subject which is 

sure to start a splendid argument in the 
crossroads store. No two people have 
had the same experiences and no two 
interpret what they see in the same way. 
Life sure would be dull if they did. I’ve 
seen men come almost to blows in the 
general store in an argument over 
whether an albino deer is fit to eat! 

But getting back to the predators: 
From personal experience of more than 
20 years, from study of available records, 
from contact with hundreds of old- 
timers, and from examination of hun- 
dreds of dead specimens, I’ve evolved a 
list of what I consider the worst preda- 
tors. Here it is: 

Brook, brown, and rainbow trout—the 
common watersnake. 

Largemouth and smallmouth black 
bass—the carp (by eating spawn). 

White-tail deer—in the East, dogs run- 
ning at large; in the West, the cougar. 

Wild turkey—the fox. 

Ruffed grouse—great horned owl. 

Rabbit—the common cat. 

Quail—the common cat. 

Squirrel—goshawk. 

Ringneck pheasant—(this is a tough 
one) the skunk, by eating eggs and young. 

Wild duck— (tough again) the crow, 
by eating eggs and young. 

Now, every game species listed has ad- 


ditional enemies, 
and in certain lo- 
calities certain 
killers are worse 
than others. The 
time of the year 
has its effect, too, but a year-round view 
ef the whole country would make that 
list just about right, I think. 

Last fall my brother and I were hunt- 
ing ruffed grouse in the mountains of 
western Maryland. It was noon and 
very bright. We’d jumped several 
grouse, but they got up 100 yd. ahead 
and we were unable to get a shot. Then 
suddenly two great horned owls sailed 
out of a pine near by, and just as we 
were going to shoot them three grouse 
exploded right from under our feet. 
They had seen the owls, who were hunt- 
ing by day, and had lain close to the 

n 





Patrolling the Potomac River in the 
spring, and watching bass on their 
spawning grounds, I have noted that for 
every four or five spawning bass there 
‘was one carp devouring the spawn with 
might and main—and one of those big 
water pigs can eat plenty! 

Well, there’s the list. Let’s not forget 
that most of our predators are unpro- 
tected and furnish good sport through- 
out most of the year—especially that 
sleek sister of savagery, the stray cat.— 
Buck Rutledge. 
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Wer- Tiger 


(Continued from page 


and I went with them to prevent murder 
—if I could. 

The hunted man had gone around the 
spring gun, heading apparently for the 
rocky hills of the Pantai Mountains, and 
after a few minutes I gave up, and 
pulled the unwilling Samat and Mahat 
out of the chase. The Malays would 
never catch up with the Korinchi on 
that ground. Slowly we walked back, 
and I gave my hunters the devil, for they 
understood the habits of tigers better 
than anyone I knew, and only their su- 
perstition had prevented them from rea- 
soning. To my mind, the changing foot- 
| prints were simply coincidence, due to 
the fact that the tiger had circled on his 
| trail, as tigers invariably do, and my 
trackers knew it. 

That proved to be the case, for with 
consummate cunning, the tiger had mere- 
ly turned left over a sandstone ledge. We 
cast around in ever-widening circles un- 
til we finally struck his trail again near 
the village. At that point, the tiger had 
crossed his own trail, and recrossed it 
again lower down, so that it led right 
around the Kampong. Samat stopped 
| a hundred yards on the far side of the 
village and said, “I know where the 
bungsat had his lair.” He described a 
thorn-covered knoll a half mile up the 
river, a point from which a watcher 
could see in all directions. Involuntarily 
I exclaimed, “But that is just about 
where I saw the Korinchi this noon!” 
and then could have bitten my tongue 
off for my indiscretion. 

It would be dark in an hour, but we 
kept on, and significantly enough, found 
the spot from which the Korinchi had 
watched the fish drive. The tiger tracks 
led within a half-dozen yards of it! By 
that time, it was too dark to see under 
the trees, and prudence made us turn 
back. Simultaneously with our arrival 
in the kampong, the Malays returned 
from their fruitless search, so we held a 
consultation and agreed to drive the 
tiger out from his lair at dawn. Two 
men went down the river to the kam- 
pong of Bagan Limau (“Lemon Land- 
ing”) to ask the men there to help. 

So it was that a hundred men turned 
out with the sun, and upon Samat’s ad- 
vice, decided to drive toward the river 
which the tiger would swim if hard- 
pressed, thus giving me open shooting. 
Samat has only one eye, but it is a good 
one, and he took a stand at the kampong 
end of the knoll while I went on alone 
toward a spot where a long strip of 
| sandy beach borders the river. Mahat, 
| with ten picked men, took up another 
stand from which they hoped to turn 
the tiger if he made off to circle back 
around the kampong over his old tracks. 
I hoped he wouldn’t, for Mahat is a su- 
preme egotist, and to prove his man- 
hood, would face a charging animal 
alone. 


Y OWN stand was not too com- 

fortable, and my feelings were 
somewhat mixed, for while I have shot 
plenty of tigers, I have always liked a 
companion within shooting distance, ex- 
cept, perhaps, on a platform, where one 
is always a little more than reasonably 
safe. On this occasion, Samat was out of 
sight, 400 yards away, and I fussed a 
little as I looked over my weapon, a 
heavy-enough .375 double-barrel rifle. 
“he Malay beaters, who had the tough- 
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est job, made a fearful racket, and for 
a long ten minutes, nothing happened. 
Then I heard the tiger snarl, and a 
greater shout told me that the men had 
found where the brute ate his kill. The 
thought that they were bunching wor- 
ried me, and I forgot my own nervous- 
ness. Nevertheless, I nearly jumped out 
of my skin when Samat let go with both 
barrels of his 12 gauge, and inwardly I 
cursed him for leaving himself with an 
empty gun. 

A moment later he shouted, and, car- 
ried by water, his words were distinct, 
“Korinchi, Tuan!” But I didn’t know 
whether he’d hit the man. 

Thirty yards away there was a move- 
ment in the brush. Then something else 
moved lower down, and a moment later 
the Korinchi broke cover and plunged 
into the river. Drama unfolded before 
my eyes, and I forgot my own objective. 





Before the man could reach the opposite | 


Samat burst into view and threw 
up his gun. I shouted, “Don’t!” but the 
gun went off, its pellets striking to one 
side of the swimmer. At that moment, 
a yellow streak flashed out between 
Samat and me; I swung, fired, and 
missed! Samat turned and shot fast— 


shore, 


the tiger was less than ten yards from | 


him, and forty from me. Hit in the flank, 
it roared, spun half around then back 
again, and slid into the water. I steadied 
myself and let go at its exposed shoul- 
der, then reloading, shot again as the 
beast thrashed around in the water. 
One shot missed, but the other went 
clean through its head. 

The stupid, thieving Korinchi had dis- 
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appeared, never to be seen again, and | 


the tiger was old and decrepit, as are 
most man-eaters, beasts too old and slow 
to catch anything but man. However, fo 
this day Awang and his villagers believe 


firmly that Samat and I bagged a wer- | 
change them, for | 


tiger. Nothing will 
Samat—either willfully, to make a good 
story, or because in those last few whirl- 


wind moments he was genuinely con- | — 


fused—still insists that the man and the 
tiger changed shapes before his very eye. 


Crow’s Death Sentence 


OSEPH F. CATMULL, a ranger in 

Yellowstone National Park, noticed 
that all last summer a number of crows 
frequented a large dead tree near Tower 
Falls. One of them made itself con- 
spicuous by strutting with conceited air 
near Catmull’s observation platform. 
One day Catmull heard an unusual 
amount of cawing from the crows’ hang- 
out, and noticed one crow come flying 
into the roost at top speed. There he 
hopped from limb to limb awhile, evi- 
dently agitated, while he was eyed by 
the other crows. Hardly had he settled 
than six or seven of his fellows flew in 
and began to peck savagely at his head. 
Then all the crows went after him. For 
a while he tried to fight them off, then 
gave it up, and went high in the air to 
escape his tormentors. 

However, the attackers pursued him 
and kept pecking away. His efforts at 
escape grew weaker, and he seemed to 
be flying blindly. Then one bird gave 
the finishing stroke, and the victim fell 
to the ground, dead or dying, his wings 
inert. The “conceited” crow may have 
been this offender against crow law, for 
it came no more to Tower Falls. 
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After the Big Blow-down 


(Continued from page 27) 


number of good souvenirs of the hunt. 

So in due time we headed for the 
camp. Fears that my car couldn’t make 
Shedd Hill (we call anything less than 
2,000 feet a hill around here) were 
dispelled, and about midnight, with the 
driveway shoveled out and the car safe- 
ly in the shed, things unpacked and beds 
made ready, we settled down in front of 
the camp fireplace and made our plans 
for the morrow, the first day of the deer 
season. 

We knew it wouldn’t be long before 
Charlie opened up. That deer head over 
the fireplace is a pet of his. Now, he 
looked pensive and began: 

“Say, remember when I got that 

“There he goes! C’mon, fellows, we 
might as well go to bed!” Al suggested, 
but he resigned himself to long disser- 
tation on the shot that brought down 
the little doe. 


” 





"!ISTEN, I want to talk about live 

deer!” I put in. “How about the one 
you’re going to get tomorrow? Where 
are you going?” 

“Me?” Charlie asked. “Why, I’m going 
right up to the same spot where that 
baby over the fireplace came from, and 
I’m going to build me a nice little fire 
and sit there all day long!” 

“No kidding, Charlie,” I urged, “where 
are you going to roam? It might help 
Al and me to know. We'd hate awfully 
to put a bullet on its way only to find 
out it was aimed at you.” 

But Charlie was adamant. “I’m going 
up Shedd Hill and I’m going to sit. It’s 
my private notion that deer don’t like to 
jump over and crawl under those damn 
trees any more than I do. I can look 
over quite a piece of territory from there 
and I figure my chances are just as good 
as if I were tearing myself apart in 
those infernal woods.” 

We had to be content with that. Al 
decided to take the back road up to 
Trout Pond and hunt in that neighbor- 
hood. My own idea was to go up the 
lake, hunt around until noon, and then 
work back toward Trout Pond, meeting 
Al at the orchard at 4 p.m. Bucky 
elected to sit the day out with Charlie. 

I had just laid my head down, closed 
my eyes—when the alarm clock went 
off, and it was 5 a.m., three hours later! 
I stumbled about, got dressed, and put 
the coffee on. Soon, too, the delicious 
aroma of bacon and eggs permeated the 
living room and got those lazy lugs out 
of bed. They came to the breakfast 
table in various stages of attire, and 
soon, with appetites satisfied, filed out 
of the door to be greeted by a clear, cold 
morning. 

I can’t remember when there was so 
much snow underfoot on any other open- 
ing day. Soon after leaving the camp, I 
began to wonder if I shouldn’t have de- 
cided upon a different locality. I wanted 
to take a look at likely spots near a 
couple of swamps on the way up, so 
forgetting my misgivings I cut in at 
Pickerel Creek, ducking the blow-downs 
by sticking close to the bank of the 
brook. 

Traveling was slow and tedious, es- 
pecially where fallen trees made foot- 
holds chancy. Sometimes great, snow- 
filled holes, left by uprooted trees, would 
trap me, or slippery branches would 
shove my feet out from under me. 

I was nearing my final objective, an 
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old sawmill on a swamp, when I spied 
tracks, and if I had not known better, 
would have believed they’d been made 
by a good-size cow. They were as big 
and round as saucers, but the cleft of 
the hoofprints revealed the recent visitor 
to be an elk, one of a band of more than 
200 known to be roaming a section some 
miles to the north. 

The sun reached its zenith as I settled 
down to a can of beans warmed over a 
fire, a fire which I watched carefully 
and extinguished completely. I knew 
what a forest fire in the hurricane-torn 
woods could be like! After that I began 
to take bearings for Trout Pond, a dis- 
tance of about two miles to the south. 
By going southeasterly, I figured, I would 
soon reach the trail going from the pond 
to Stoddard Rocks. 

Well, I never did hit that dog-gone 
trail, for I found my way blocked by a 
substantial-looking mountain. So then 
it was a case of going by compass, come 
what may. And it came, or rather, they 
came—some of the toughest blow-downs 
through which I’ve ever had to fight my 
way. 

In an hour or so I got no more than 
a mile. Then I came to the upper part 
of Pickerel Creek, and as I crossed the 
brook, I spotted my first set of fresh 
deer tracks, heading, I thought, in just 
the right direction. It was easy travel- 
ing, for the first 200 or 300 yards—and 
then the tracks led into the blow-downs. 

These blow-downs, many of them sev- 
eral acres in extent, sometimes took the 
form of a clearly defined path where 
the hurricane had scythed its way along; 
other patches spotted each hop and skip 
of the wind as it made its devastating 
journey. Trees were piled one an an- 
other, trunks aligned like cards in a 
game of Canfield, while limbs and 
branches were like a jumbled pile of 
jackstraws. 

Little patches were easily encircled, 
but the larger areas presented a differ- 
ent problem, forcing me to make long 








detours or to suffer difficult travel. Ir 
following my deer trail, I landed right 
in the middle of what proved to be a 
large patch of trouble, and too late did 
I discover the extent of that particular 
stretch. Had I been as good a jumper as 
the deer, I’d have made better progress, 
but being human I had to take the hard- 
er way and crawl instead of jump. First 
I'd climb over a fallen tree trunk be- 
cause its underside was blocked. The 
times I did try to get under a tree there 
invariably was an outstretched branch 
to knock my hat off or to catch my coat. 


EXT I’d slide off a slippery trunk, 

adding more dampness to my already 
soggy clothes. And where branches 
should have been weight -supporting, 
judging by all good standards, there’d 
be nothing but brittle twigs—and down 
I'd go again. At times I'd have to duck 
my head and lift my leg high to jack- 
knife through a small opening. But 
when things got too tough, I’d generally 
consider it a blank wall and find another 
way out of the maze. 

It was in a blow-down like that, per- 
haps, that I got turned around; after 
following the tracks maybe an hour and 
a half without jumping anything other 
than a covey of five crashing partridges 
(that scared the daylights out of me) it 
dawned on me that I didn’t quite know 
where I was. 

It’s a funny feeling that creeps over a 
man when he’s lost, yet knows about 
where he is. And a twisted, torn, up- 
rooted forest doesn’t help. So I took ac- 
count of my position, and I found I had 
climbed much of that ridge I’d so pain- 
stakingly avoided earlier. 

It was a few minutes after 3 o’clock 
and I had a date with Al at 4. I esti- 
mated that he was still about a mile 
distant, for I had followed the deer more 
to the east than to the south. Giving up 
all thoughts of hunting now, I set a 
course due south and checked it every 

(Continued on next page) 


It took the aroma of cofiee—plus bacon and eggs—to pry the gang from their warm blankets 
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w hundred yards. Some blow-downs I 
irted, others I plunged right into. 
I was gosh-awful tired and I was wet 
wet below the waist from falling down, 
ove the waist from perspiration. But 
stuck to my course, and finally came to 
he top of a hill that overlooked Trout 
Pond. There, to my left, was the trail I 

.ould have taken hours earlier. To 

1y right, not 500 yards away, was the 
orchard where I was to meet Al. I 
looked at my watch. Four o’clock to 
the minute, and all I had to do was cross 
a small swamp, climb another little hill, 
and I’d be in the midst of the apple 
trees. 

But to my tired legs, it was a terribly 
boggy swamp and an arduous hill. 
However, I was inwardly sighing with 
relief-—knowing I was safe from the 
strewn branches, slippery limbs, and 
treacherous trunks—when I spotted Al 
sitting on a log. 

“Where have you been?” he shouted. 
“Lost?” 

“What d’ya mean, lost? It’s 4 o’clock 
isn’t it?” 

“Well, it was fifteen or twenty min- 
utes ago. See anything?” 

“Nope,” I replied, “Nothing but a set 
of fresh tracks. Anything in the or- 
chard? 

Al hadn’t seen anything go into the or- 
chard, or go anywhere else for that 
matter; now all he was interested in 
was to get back to camp. So I set my 
weary legs to plodding again. It was 
6:30 when the cheery lights of the camp 
came into sight. 

“Boy,” Al groaned, “I could eat a dead 
cat.” 

“Me too, buckshot and all.” 








Bucky greeted us at the door. 
which one of you birds got lost?” 


“Never mind the wisecracks, 
hungry!” 
“Here,” Charlie proffered drinks, 


“Well, | 


we're | 


“throw these into you and I'll get you | 


some supper.” 

Al and I stayed where we flopped, liter- 
ally draped across kitchen chairs. Was 
that oyster stew we smelled? 

“That’s just the appetizer,” bragged 


the cook. Then a couple of cans of | 


corned-beef hash went into the frying 
pan, and rolls, nice big ones, into the 
oven to be heated. Next, Charlie, grin- 
ning, held out a platter and announced, 
“And here’s the main dish!” 

“By all that’s holy, it’s deer liver!” ex- 
claimed Al. 

We heard all about it during supper. 
Charlie and Bucky had picked a little 
knoll halfway up a hill, overlooking 
swamp and blow-down, and stayed there 
all morning. They could even see the 
camp as they perched on their pillowed 
hemlock boughs. At noon three does 
came dancing down the hill, not fifty 
yards away. Nothing to it. 


Even drag- | 


ging one to camp was a cinch, a couple | 


of hundred yards out of the woods, 
downhill at that, and about as far up 
the road to camp. 

“There’s no justice,” I moaned. “Look 
what I went through and didn’t see a 
thing!” 

“Didn’t I tell you,’ Charlie crowed, 
“how to get a deer? Just sit down 
around the outskirts of a blow-down and 
when a deer comes along, plink it!” 

And darned if the cuss wasn’t right at 
that. I got one next day not fifty yards 
from where Charlie had waited for his. 








My Colonel's Last Hunt 


(Continued from page 23) 


the driver. The Colonel knew also that 
a deer will almost invariably start out of 
his bed in the direction toward which his 
head was pointed when he was couched. 
It was all a great gamble. 

There was not a sign of life in the 
woods. The pines’ mournful, sweet song 
was hushed in the shower. All the birds 
were hidden and still. The squirrels 
were asleep in their holes. My Colonel 
felt that only two foolish and incorrigible 
old men were out to get a thorough wet- 
ting. What would they say at home 
when he returned bedraggled and empty- 
handed? And Martha, Will’s ebony con- 
sort, would blame my father for the 
whole sinful escapade. 

But Will had begun to drive. The Col- 
onel could hear the old fellow’s voice 
quavering at the far end of the Thick- 
head. The lone stander broke open his 
gun carefully and made certain that he 
had in the right shells. He was all set. 

The Thickhead looked so dense and so 
wet that it seemed incredible that Will 
would ever start anything from those 
reeking bushes. On he came, rapping 
the pines with a club and shouting man- 
fully. There was an ardent and a cheer- 
ful quality in Will’s shouting that 
Showed that he had in mind sweet ven- 
ison steaks. 

He was now near the very middle of 
the green wilderness of bays. It was a 
likely place for a jump. But nothing 
happened. The Colonel’s keenness and 
‘ension abated somewhat. Poor old Will! 
ne thought. He must be as drenched as 

sponge. But he was making a manful 

‘fort. He didn’t seem old, and his voice 

d that old ring. Through the deep 

cket the driver came. The stander 
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could see him. Well, they had hunted 
anyhow, even if they hadn’t killed. 

But wait....A sudden wild change in 
Will’s voice meant that he had spotted 
something. Then ... well, what hap- 
pened is best told in my father’s own 
words, in a letter he wrote me the very 
day of the Great Affair. 


“I had about given up, Benjamin, | 


when old Will sang out, as if he had got 
religion, or found a jug of liquor. I knew 
he had seen a deer, but I was not pre- 


pared for what followed. You remember | 
that little point of huckleberries that | 


makes out toward the Double Pine? 
There’s a little rosemary pine there not 
ten feet high, all overrun with smilax. 
It was under that canopy that this stag 
was lying. 

“Will heard his first rush, and I saw 
him come tearing out—a great monster 
of a deer—as if he had lighted firecrack- 
ers tied to his tail. When he got within 
thirty yards I showed myself to make 
him turn. As he presented his broadside, 
I saluted him. The gun kindled and he 
went down—it was all over. He was a 
true monarch of the glen—a ten-pointer, 
and so large an animal that it seemed 
incredible that he should be found right 
here in the home woods. 





“After my shot, I glanced toward the | 
Thickhead, and here came Will, clearing | 


tne pushes like a yearling! He got to 
the deer as soon as I did just as it gave 
a final, convulsive heave. Over the stag’s 
splendid prostrate form we solemnly 
shook hands—we two old sinners, we 


two old down-and-outs whose hunting | 


days were over!” 
Such was my Colonel’s last deer hunt. 
He died in his eighty-third year. 
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HE Brooks Appliance most _ closely 

resembles the human hand as a sup- 
port for reducible Rupture. The moment 
you put it on you notice the pliable, flesh- 
like touch of the soft rubber air cushion. 
Light in weight, it clings without slipping, 
the air-filled cushion figuratively “breathes” 
as you move and the entire support freely 
adjusts to changes of position, as the hu- 
man hand would do. Your first experience 
with the Brooks Appliance will be a reve- 
lation to you in comfort and security. And, 
now, you can use one of these wonderful 
Appliances at our risk. 


Stop Your Rupture Worries! 


Each Brooks Appliance is individually made to or- 
der. No ‘“‘shelf’’ goods. The Brooks is never sold 
in stores. You fill out a simple blank in the pri- 
vacy of your home. Without trouble, embarrass- 
ment or inconvenience to you we make up a Brooks 
to properly fit your individual case. Then the ap- 
pliance is sent to you at our risk. If you don’t say 
it is the best support you ever had, send it back and 
the trial has cost you nothing. If you keep it, the 
price is very low. 


A Free Book explaining the cause and proper 
support of Rupture will be sent postage pre- 
aid in plain wrapper to anyone interested. 
Jo letter necessary. Just send your name 
and address on this confidential coupon. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE COMPANY 


[ 

| 154-A STATE ST., MARSHALL, MICH. | 

| Rush me your new Free Book describing the ! 
‘Finger Tip’’ Brooks Appliance, and tell me | 

| how I can try a Brooks at your risk. No obli- | 

| gation, and all the facts to be sent in plain, 

| sealed envelope | 

| Name | 

| Street | 

ec aecesiciieanntanions ‘ DN rcntigeecsians ! 


State whether for Man 0, Woman 0, Child 2 1 
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Let’s Talk About Baits 


OU might call this a “by popular 

request” article. A large propor- 

tion of the letters I receive from 

readers ask questions like: “Tell 
me the baits to use for bass.” “Can bass 
lures be used on trout?” “What’s best 
for muskies?”—and so on. Now perhaps 
old-timers don’t need to be told these 
things; but there must be many new- 
comers to the angling game who would 
like a complete résumé of baits and 
their uses, and a little clarifying of the 
subject probably wouldn’t do any of us 
much harm. So, although I can hardly 
hope to cover all angles of the subject, 
here’s a simplified digest of the lures 
and live baits you should be able to 
catch fish with under most conditions: 

Bass lures. The variety of available 
baits for bass embraces all sizes, 
shapes, and colors of plugs, flies, 
bugs, spoons, and spinners— 
plus many kinds of live bait. 

Each will take fish under cer- 

tain conditions or in partic- / 
ular localities. Obviously f 
you can’t buy them all, or 

if you could you’d have 

to have a caddie along, as 

a golfer does, to carry 
them and dig them out | 
for you as needed—if J 
you could remember i 
which to ask for. But 
we can reduce the con- 
fusion to reasonable lim- 

its by forgetting names 

and exact designs and 
stressing the fundamen- 
tals of each general type. 

In plugs, I'd advise the 
medium-large to small 
sizes for bass. If you are 
a beginner, with an aver- 
age rod, the chances are you 
won't do well with anything 
less than a %-oz. lure, and 
very good ones are made in %, 
%, and %-oz. weights without 
being too big. If you have a rod 
suitable for lighter-weight lures 
then by all means include them too. 

For anyone just starting a collection 
of bait-casting lures, I believe the fol- 
lowing assortment would cover most 
needs: 

1. A surface plug of the type that 
creates a disturbance. Color light, such 
as white and red. 

2. A surface plug which darts when 
jerked. Color simulating some kind of 
minnow, preferably of the silvery type 
most likely to be found on the surface. 

3. Two plugs of different design which 
float when not in action but work under 
the surface when retrieved. There are 
many effective colors, but my choices 
would be a yellow-perch scale finish and 
a shiner or silver-minnow finish. 

4. A deep-diving plug with wobbling 
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action. This plug’s color should be 
minnowlike. 

5. A spoon lure of the darting type. 

6. A spinner-and-fly combination heavy 
enough to cast. 

7. A pork-rind casting lure. 

For the fly rod I'd start with: 

1. A surface bug of the water-disturb- 
ing variety—a popper or splasher. Color 
not important. 

2. A surface fly lure or two of the nat- 
ural type—frog, spread-wing bug, or 
minnow. White and light yellow are 
consistently effective, although color is 
not too important as a general rule. 










The lures here—surface and shallow-running 
plugs, plus spoons and spinners—are all you 
need for muskies, although your regular bass 
plugs may click too. Shown at top are rela- 
tive sizes of muskie (right) and bass lures 


Plus types 5, 6, and 7 above, but in 
fly-rod weights. 

As you can see, this is a considerable 
assortment, if you wish to do both bait 
and fly casting, but you're very likely to 
find each kind necessary at one time or 
another. Of course if you fish only at 
certain seasons and in only a few local- 
ities you may readily reduce your list to 
the types and patterns generally used. 

When you begin to find certain lures 
successful you will automatically form 


preferences, and will begin to round out 
your assortment of one or two particu- 
lar types. In so doing, look always for 
variety in actions and in the depths at 
which the actions work, so that all your 
lures in a certain class won’t be just 
alike. And beware of concentrating on 
any one class to the extent of being 
overstocked in it and short of other 
types, for there always comes a day 
when your pet lure just won’t work. 
There isn’t any one best lure for all 
times and places—or for any two fish- 
ermen, since individual variations in 
handling can make a lure sure-fire for 
one angler and utterly useless for an- 
other. 
Each outstanding creation among 
lures seems to me to serve some 
particular situation or solve some 
problem. I also find that a rad- 
ical change of lure in itself can 
be good when a certain type 
has been used too much over 
one section of water. This 
isn’t a new idea; I’ve had it 
happen to me, and have 
recounted some of those 
incidents in previous ar- 
ticles. But a recent ex- 
perience of a friend of 
mine, Fred Geist, has 
confirmed my own find- 
ings. 
For some time the bass- 
bug fishing in Fred’s 
pet lake had been fall- 
ing off, and Fred got to 
thinking: ‘‘Perhaps 
they’ve got wise to the 
stuff we’ve been throwing 
them. Now what would be 
really different?” The first 
thing he thought of was a 
huge dry fly—one that would 
drop lightly and float high. 
He made himself a mass of 
deer hair, in the form of a 
huge Palmer fly, 2% in. in diam- 
eter. And it worked like a charm! 
Now, for years anglers have been 
using large Palmers made of rooster 
hackle feathers, but to get them up with 
a 2%-in. spread and yet stiff would be a 
tough proposition. Likewise, deer hair 
is widely used, but it has always been 
clipped down and made more solid and 
to conform to certain shapes. Fred sim- 
ply combined ideas and created another 
good lure, the “Geist Powder Puff.” 
When you get the lures you need, 
there is another very important task 
before you. That is to learn how to use 
properly each lure in the assortment. It 
is not in the province of this article to 
enlarge on this, but you have read many 
“how-to” articles in this department 
and there will be many more. 
Pike. The same lures used for bars 
(Continued on page 61) 
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HERE are a great 
many expert dry- 
fly men, but very few 
| really good wet-fly 
anglers. To fish a wet 
| fly in all the varied ways it should be 
| done to meet different conditions re- 
| quires far more skill and finesse than 
the dry fly. There are many who use wet 
flies; there are only a few who really 
fish them beyond the one orthodox way 
which they have learned and mastered. 
This does not constitute good wet-fly 
fishing. ’ 


One of my readers recently sent me 
the following question, which I am cer- 
tain is of keen interest to all bass fish- 
ermen: 

“TIT went fishing last summer and 
caught some bass in a muddy stream. 
While cleaning them I found that im- 
bedded in their flesh were many red 
worms about 2 in. long. What are these 
worms called? How do they get in the 
flesh of the fish? Is it all right to eat a 
fish having them?” 

I referred the question to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and here is the re- 
ply from H. 8S. Davis, in charge of aqui- 
cultural investigations: 

“The bass parasite referred to by your 
correspondent is evidently a round worm 






































| or nematode, probably belonging to the 
| order Filarioidea. Several species of 


these worms occur in bass, but they have 


| received little attention and the com- 


plete life history has not been worked 
out. The worm found in the flesh of the 
bass is the larval stage, and the adult 


| stage probably occurs in some fish-eat- 


ing birds. None of these worms is able 


| to develop in man, so no danger need be 


anticipated from eating the flesh of the 
parasitized fish.” 

Beginners are inclined to place too 
much importance on a lure or fly instead 
of on their technique. When they see 
someone getting fish while they can’t, 


| they immediately think it is the bait 
| which makes the difference. My advice 


to tyros is this. When you see a man 
taking fish when you're having no luck, 
watch him work, if it is possible and 
you don’t annoy him. You can learn 
more in a day’s watching than you can 
by a season of haphazard fishing. 
Wall-eyes are very susceptible to quick 
changes in water depths. They will bloat 
when brought quickly up from water 30 
or more feet deep. Taking this in con- 
sideration, you can readily understand 
that they are probably slow in changing 
feeding positions from deep to shallow 
water or vice versa. This phenomenon 
is credited to a very sensitive air blad- 
der. Wall-eyes caught in deep water 
never put up the fight that they do in 
Shallow water, because getting hooked 
and pulled upward makes the air blad- 
der swell and expand. Naturally the 
fish can’t fight after this happens. In- 
cidentally, there are some species of fish 


| that explode when brought rapidly from 


deep water to the surface, but these do 
not occur in fresh water.—R. B. 
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Ss Millions of anglers have made 
Pflueger Reels first choice for any kind of fishing. 
But, did you ever study the features that make 
one reel better than another? Next time you see 
a Pflueger Supreme Reel note these features: 
A—Light one-piece spool—no unnecessary mo- 
mentum to over-run—extra large line capacity. 
B—Recesses at BOTH ends of the line guide 
shaft—line lays FULL width of spool. 
C—Level wind assembly can be quickly re- 
moved as desired without taking the reel 
apart or interfering with use of reel. 
D—Dial regulator for anti-back-lash—makes 
casting easy for even inexperienced users. 
E—Extra line guide pawl—always ready for 
instant use. F—Easy to oil. 
Ask your dealer. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
“The Pfivegers” 7 Akron, Ohio 


Pfiveger SUMMIT New Pflueger SKILKAST 
No. 1093. . $10.00 Level Wind with 
No. 1093L—Light Mechanical Thumber 

Spool.... 6.00 S eS $7.20 
New Pflueger SEA-VUE Luminous Tandem 
Free S = — res inner 

um rc — 
No. 2048......... $9.00 ae 


Pal-O-Mine—15 finishes—3 sizes—70¢ to $1.00 each 


FREE=P% er Pocket Catalog—A com- 
bined fishing guide and catalog of 
Pflueger Reels, Baits, Hooks, Lines, Rods, 
Spinners, eaten arerveene in tackle for 
any kind of fishing. Mail the coupon. 
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The Tops in Trout Water 


Vegas that night, but we learned from 
Sam that the weather man had prom- 
ised “fair and warmer” for Sunday. 

After the alarm clock had been si- 
lenced at 6 o’clock next morning, I 
listened for the familiar sound of rain. 
No sound but the asthmatic wheezing of 
a switch engine in the yards in the dis- 
tance broke the stillness. I raised the 
shade. The sun was shining! 


E accumulated quite a gang before 

reaching the dam. Sam, his fish- 
ing buddy, Bruce Sutton, George, and I 
were in my car. At the Willow Beach 
turn-off, seventeen miles across the dam 
on the Arizona side, we were met by Bob 
Griffith, Burt Smith, Burt’s son, Kenneth 
and a friend, Bill Stone, and Calvin Liles 
and Glen Van Eaton, all experienced 
river fishermen. Then, a little later, we 
picked up a friendly, red-haired, red- 
bearded man. 

“This is Murl Emery,” said Bob. “He’s 
your guide.” 

Any qualms I might have had about 
running the rapids below Willow Beach 
fled as Murl pumped my hand in true 
Western fashion. 

“Murl knows all the spots,” said Bob. 

Tackle was loaded into a sturdy six- 
teen-foot boat. Reassuring was the 9- 
horsepower outboard. All the other boats 
were equipped similarly. The riffles are 
too swift for ordinary outboards but a 9- 
horsepower job is considered ideal. Or- 
dinary boating experience is necessary 
and the use of the river by amateurs and 
inexperienced anglers is discouraged, al- 
though I was told it is safe except when 
a person becomes confused or excited. 
For that reason a competent guide is 
recommended. 

As our boat headed for midstream, 
Mur! glanced at my tackle. 

“What kind of a rod you got there?” 

“It’s one of my six-ounce steelhead 
rods,” I said. “I thought I'd need a heavy 
one for those big trout.” 

“Got a bass rod?” asked Murl. 

“In the car,” I replied. 

“Better use one of my casting rods. 
No need to bust your fly rod. It looks 
like an expensive one.” 

“Won't they take flies?” I demanded. 

“Not so early in the year,” said Murl. 
“Although mornings and evenings, in a 
couple more weeks, they start to feed on 
the surface. Now most any kind of lure, 
except flies, are good when they’re hit- 
ting. Flat, humpbacked plugs are good. 
Davis spinners, abalone jigs, and roe 
also take the big ones.” 

Mur! glanced at the water, which was 
swirling around the boat as we battled 
the rapids close to the far side of the 
river. 

“Flat plug probably’ll be the best lure 
today,” he said. “The water’s lower to- 
day. You see, they turn off the genera- 
tors at the dam on Sundays. Sam and 
some of the rest of the boys like to fish 
on Sundays when the water's not quite 
so swift. Some believe the best fishing’s 
when the water’s rising, which it does 
once in twenty-four hours.” 

Although I was mildly disappointed 
that flies weren’t recommended, I for- 
got all about feathered lures a few min- 
utes later when a big trout hit the or- 
ange plug I was trolling about 100 feet 
behind the boat. 

I thought I'd hit a snag and started to 
reel in when my rod quivered and sev- 
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(Continued from page 25) 


enty-five feet away the trout leaped high 
in the air. 

“Hold the tip up,” shouted Murl, above 
the roar of the rapids through which 
we'd just zigzagged. “You’ve got a good 
one! Don’t let him take all your line!” 

Again and again the speckled giant 
stood on its tail. Each jump, I thought, 
meant that he’d escaped, but the quiver- 
ing line and arched rod told otherwise. 

“Get the net, Murl,” I shouted. “I’ve 
just about got him belly up!” And then 
my adversary pulled a fast one! Out of 
the water he came, not thirty feet from 
Murl’s waiting net, and out of his jaws 
came the plug! 

“Too bad,” consoled Murl. “But if you 
land one out of every four you hook 
you’re good.” 

Meanwhile, Bruce had steered the boat 
in which he, George, and Sam were fish- 
ing within a few feet of ours. Sam tri- 
umphantly held up a dandy rainbow, 
about eighteen inches long. 

“That’s good,” I told him. “But you 
should have seen the one I almost 
landed. It ran ten pounds, I'll bet.” 





Murl Emery knew how to deal with rapids 


“Haw, haw!” chortled George. “You 
can tell this fellow’s from California. 
Calling a measly four-pounder a ten- 
pound trout!” 

“Well, I'll keep the next one and prove 
it!” I bragged. “I was just careless with 
the other.” 

I had a chance to make good my 
boast in less than five minutes. In vir- 
tually the same spot, at the edge of the 
white water, below a rocky shoal over 
which the river barely washes, I hooked 
another good one. 

How that Murl can handle an out- 
board in fast water! But for him I'd 
have lost the fish and his line too! The 
spool was showing when I started to 
gain line on the scrapper! And aside 
from the time I accidentally snagged a 
twenty-pound salmon while fishing for 
steelhead in the Klamath, my wrist has 
never taken such punishment! 

Drifting into calmer water in a big 
lagoon, I felt I'd just about won the 
fight. The trout’s runs grew fewer and 
shorter. And I could see I had a dandy! 

An idea! I’d let Murl land him and 
I'd take a picture. For the guide had 
admitted a vast ignorance of cameras, 
and I wanted a trophy on film about as 


much as in the bottom of the boat. 

Well, Murl got him in close to the boat 
without mishap, as the motor idled in 
the slow water. My heart sank momen- 
tarily as the gasping scrapper took one 
last ieap just as Murl was trying to 
scoop him up with my landing net. 

“Hey!” shouted Murl. “Get that long- 
handled net. This stream net of yours is 
too small!” 

Quickly Murl netted the trout. What a 
beauty! It ran twenty-two inches and 
must have run between four and five 
pounds. A perfect example of a big 
McCloud River rainbow. 

Bob Griffith later explained how the 
river was stocked. The first plant was 
made in 1937 with approximately 40,000 
McCloud River rainbows from the 
Springville, Utah, federal hatchery. There 
have been plantings each year since that 
time. The planting for 1941 consisted 
of 500,000 trout. 

So far there has been no close season 
placed on trout in the river below the 
dam, since Arizona and Nevada game- 
commission experts decided that spawn- 
ing conditions are not comparable to 
other trout streams. Because of fluctu- 
ation of water level, due to varying peak 
loads on the generating system, and 
lack of streams entering the canyon, 
natural reproduction of trout is not be- 
lieved considerable, although survival 
of planted fish must be high. Both states 
make it easy and cheap for nonresident 
anglers to fish the river. Fifteen-day 
nonresident permits are issued for a 
nominal sum. Boats and guides are 
available at Willow Beach. 

It isn’t hard to become reconciled to 
plugs and spinners when the rainbows 
really start to hit. Before the long shad- 
ows crept down the canyon, and Murl 
reminded me dark comes quickly, I'd 
had enough action to satisfy even the 
most exacting fisherman. But more than 
the intrinsic thrill of a wonderful day’s 
fishing was the realization I’d found a 
new and exciting place to fish. And one 
that’s only 300 miles from my home, 
contrasted with 700 to the Klamath 
River, and nearly 400 to most of the hot 
spots on the Eastern Slope of the Sierra 
Nevadas in California. 

So sold am I on the Colorado River 
that I’ve decided to go out on a limb 
again. Maybe my success as a prophet 
has turned my head. I predicted back in 
1938 in OuTpoor Lire that in ten years 
the biggest largemouth bass in the coun- 
try would come from Lake Mead. Three 
years later a largemouth weighing more 
than fourteen pounds, taken on an arti- 
ficial lure in Lake Mead, was acclaimed 
as tops! 


O HERE goes: In five years, not ten, 

the forty-mile run of the Colorado 
between the dam and Eldorado Canyon 
will become one of the best known and 
finest trout streams of the United States, 
as famous as the Klamath, Umpqua, 
Eel, and other Pacific coast steelhead 
streams. Not for just a few weeks in 
the spring and fall, when the big runs 
are on, but the year round, with the 
exception a short summer period when 
the heat becomes intense. 

And I'll bet the next time George and 
I fish the Colorado we'll take plenty on 
flies. We'll have witnesses, too, because 
we displayed our fish in the window of 
a sporting-goods store in our home town! 
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will usually do for northern pike or 
pickerel, except that the pike family 
sometimes seem to favor spoon types 
more than plugs. As far as size goes, the 
regulation bass sizes will do. Surface 
lures are often most effective, and I’ve 
even had much success with bass bugs. 
In some streams and lakes you can’t 
beat the spinner-and-fly combination. 
And again, I’ve caught my best pike 
when fishing for muskies with a casting 
rod, using regular oversize muskie lures. 
Muskellunge. If you intend to fish for 
this largest of the pikes you should have 
| some extra large baits as well as bass 
sizes. There are two really outstanding 
muskie lures. One is a surface plug 
which will make a real disturbance when 
being reeled; the other is a spinner of 
large size. Then, in between, get one of 
the large-size plugs which wobble a lit- 
tle below the surface and float when not 
in action. If the muskies are taking, 
| these three types will cover your needs. 
| But don’t neglect to have your bass 
| plugs with you. I’ve known of times 
| when these worked better than anything. 
Don’t forget pork rind, pork chunks, 
and a lure or two on which they may be 


| used. At times pork in some form is 


most effective with muskies and other 


| fish. It is excellent for fish hitting cag- 
| ily—that is, striking but not getting 
| hooked. 


Wall-eyes. As a rule, wall-eyed pike 
are deep-water fish. The best lures are 
spinners of some sort, especially a June- 
bug type on the hooks of which are im- 
paled worms or a minnow. At times, 


| and in some places, they will readily hit 


bass lures. 
Lake Trout. These big fellows are 


| partial to darting and wobbling-type 
| spoons, although they will hit bass plugs 
| if fished at the proper depth. As a mat- 
| ter of fact, I have run into conditions 
| under which they would take surface 
| plugs, forced deep by a sinker, when 
| they wouldn’t touch regulation lake- 


trout lures. The regular lake-trout 


| Spoons run about 4 in. long. 


Trout. For trout other than lakers, 
there are three main lure types—wet 


Let's Talk About Baits 


(Continued from page 58) 


flies, dry flies, and spinners. In the wet 
fly class come the regulation wet flies, 
plus streamers, bucktails, maribous, 
and nymphs, while dry flies include half 
a dozen distinct shapes. The patterns in 
which they are tied are legion and no 
one person could ever expect to use 
more than a tiny fraction of them. 
Therefore I can’t even hope to give you 
a list of names that would possibly 
please everybody, so let’s just discuss the 
general colors. 


OR both wet and dry flies, I have 

found each of the following colors 
necessary at certain times and places: 

1. Light ginger (straw-colored). Ex- 
ample: Light Cahill. 

2. Dark ginger to light red and red- 
dish brown. (“Red” here refers to the 
color of a Rhode Island red chicken— 
not American-flag red.) Example: Dark 
Cahill. 

Note: Although the Royal Coachman 
traditionally is tied with dark red, ex- 
periments have proved beyond a doubt 
that the dark ginger will do just as well, 
and in addition is easier to obtain and 
superior for stiffness. For this reason I 
have omitted the really dark red, al- 
though there are times when this color 
may be needed. In any case, you should 
have a Royal Coachman—red or gin- 
ger—in your kit. 

3. Black. (Natural feathers in this 
color are inclined to run soft, so dyed 
hackles may be preferable for dry flies.) 
Example: Black Gnat. 

4. Blue. (Not sky blue, but a bluish 
gray or mouse color. Shades vary from 
pale to very dark, an intermediate hue 
being excellent for most purposes. Often 
the most effective blues are made from 
barred feathers, dyed.) Example: Blue 
Quill, Quill Gordon. 

5. Grizzly or barred rock. Examples: 
Squirrel Tail, Grizzly Bivisible, Adams. 


6. Badger. (Steadily growing scarcer. 
Dark base and tip, with light cream or 
white in between.) Examples: White 
Wulff, Badger Bivisible. 

These are the essential color types 
unless you happen to fish where bright 
hues are needed, such as in Canada or 
Maine. In that case, adding Parmachene 
Belle, Silver Doctor, McGinty, and Mont- 
real to your assortment should cover 
your needs. 

In streamers and bucktails I can’t see 
the need of great variety. Patterns in 
brown and white, black and white, red 
and white (really red, this time), and 
yellow and white are most important. 
If you fish the smelt country, then you 
should add to this collection one of the 
smelt creations—namely a white fly 
topped with bluish green. 

Nymphs are still simpler. Anything 
which resembles a creeper or unhatched 
fly can be used for the purpose. Often 
a wet fly cut down to small dimensions 
will take care of the situation. Here es- 
pecially, the most important thing is to 
fish the lure as it should be fished. No 
matter how good a pattern is, it won’t 
do much good if you handle it wrong. 

Now let us make a brief mention of 
the various live baits which may be used 
on the fish we have discussed. Minnows 
are universally good, being taken by 
every species of fresh-water game fish. 
The size should be governed by the size 
of the fish being sought. That is, from 
8 to 10 in. long for muskies, from 2 to 3 
in. for bass. These are simply general 
figures. I’ve had bass take 7 in. min- 
nows, and muskies 3-inchers, but this is 
not a usual thing, although bass are 
quite greedy for a large mouthful. 

Other good live baits are crawfish— 
preferably the soft-shelled variety if you 
can get them—beetles, June bugs, lo- 
custs (cicadas), grasshoppers; in fact, 
anything which flies, crawls, or swims 
may be considered to some degree or 
other as food for game fish. 

That about covers everything—every- 
thing except salmon, steelhead trout, cat- 
fish, carp, and panfish! We'll take these 
up at another time—Ray Bergman. 





















Get 21 Large Mouth on No. 2 
HAWAIIAN WIGGLER 


Dear Fred: “These 21 large- 
mouth bass were caught in two 
days at Reelfoot Lake. We never 
even changed the lure—just kept 
shooting the shallow running No. 
2 Hawaiian at them. 


Last week on a trip to Gordon, 
Wis., I caught 16 great 
northern pike on the deep 
running No. 1 Hawaiian 
Wiggler with red and 
) white skirt. Curly Franks 
a at the resort was 
amazed and liked the 
lure very much.”— 
Peter Anghilante, 
White Horse Tavern, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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No. 2 — $1.00 
Shallow Running Weedless Hawaiian 


Send for New, FREE CATALOG 


Contains scores of photographs of remarkable 
catches made this past season on ers 
and Jitterbugs. Letters from fishermen tell in what 
lakes or streams these catches were made and many 
other interesting details. 

My new catalog also illustrates and describes 
the complete family of Hawaiian Wigglers and 
the Jitterbug, remarkable new surface 
Just fill in and mail the coupon and my new 
catalog will be sent you without cost. 


With skirt reversed 
for most 
action. 
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Hawaiian Wiggl 





Fred Arbogast, 401 North St., Akron, Ohio 
Send catalog to 
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Marine District and Hudson River, no limits). 
Yellow Perch (no limits). Warning: There are 
a few local seasons and regulations; consult 
local authorities before fishing. Licenses: Res.: 
Fishing and hunting $2.25; hunting $1.65; fish- 
ing $1.65. Nonres.: Fishing and hunting $10.50; 
hunting $5.50, 3-day $2.75; fishing $5.50, 3-day 
$2.75. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Wildcat (no limit). Bear (2) Al- 
leghany County open until Sth; rest of state 
open on Ist only. Deer (1) Alleghany, Ashe, 
Cherokee, Clay, Graham, Macon, Scotland, Sur- 
ry, Swain, Wilkes, Yadkin, Avery, Burke, Cald- 
well, Mitchell, McDowell, Watauga, Yancey, 
and Sampson Counties and parts of Dare and 
Robeson Counties closed entire month; rest of 
state open on Ist only. Raccoon, Opossum (no 
limits) Alleghany County open until 5th; rest of 
state open entire month. Quail (10) Alleghany 
County open until 5th; rest of state open entire 
month. Note: Shooting days vary; consult lo- 
cal authorities. Rabbit (no limit) open all 
month; local exceptions. Squirrel, except 
Fox and Southern Red or Boomer (10; in and 
west of Alleghany, Wilkes, Caldwell, Burke, 
and Rutherford Counties, 6); season varies 
with counties; consult authorities. Wild 
Turkey (1) Iredell, Johnston, Randolph, Mont- 
gomery, Surry, and Yadkin Counties and in and 
west of Alleghany, Wilkes, Caldwell, Burke, 
and Rutherford Counties closed; rest of state 
open entire month. Ruffed Grouse (2) Alle- 
ghany County open until 5th; rest of state open 
on Ist only. Russian Boar (2) Alleghany Coun- 
ty open until 5th; Haywood County closed en- 
tire month; rest of state open on Ist only. 
Fishing: Trout (7”-aggregate 12) closed in and 
west of Alleghany, Wilkes, and Rutherford 
Counties and west of Highway 18 in Burke and 
Caldwell Counties; rest of state open entire 
month. Black and Spotted Bass (12”-8; in and 
west of Alleghany, Wilkes, and Rutherford 
Counties and west of Highway 18 in Burke and 
Caldwell Counties, 10”-8). Mattamuskeet Bass 
(10”-8). Striped Bass (Rock) (12”-8). Musk- 
allunge (22”-5). Walleye or Jack Salmon (15”- 
5). Bluegill, Bream, Rock Bass, Robin, Crap- 
pie, Warmouth (6”-20). Yellow Perch (8”-20). 
White Perch (6”-20; Lake Waccamaw 8”-12; 
inland lakes 8”-20). Note: Lake Santeetlah 
closed to all fishing. Licenses: Res.: Fishing 
and hunting $3.10; hunting, state $2.10, county 
$1.10; fishing $2.10, 1-day 60 cents. Nonres.: 
Hunting $15.25; fishing $5.10, 1-day $1.10. 
Warning: Sunday hunting prohibited. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Hunting: Red Fox, Gray Fox, Raccoon (no 
limits). Licenses: Small game: Res. $1.50, 
nonres. $25. 


OHIO 


Hunting: Hare, Rabbit (4) open on Ist only. 
Red Fox, Gray Fox (no limits) open entire 
month. Raccoon (2), Opossum (no limit) open 
until 15th only. Fishing: Black and Spotted 
Bass (10”-6). White and Black Crappie (6”=- 
aggregate 20). Rock Bass, Bluegill (5”-20). 
Yellow Pike-Perch (13”-6; Lake Erie Fishing 
District, no limits). Muskellunge (30”-2; Lake 
Erie Fishing District, no limits). Sunfish (no 
size-20). Catfish, Yellow Perch, White Bass (no 
size~20; Lake Erie Fishing District, no limits). 
(Aggregate catch limit in inland waters, 25.) 
Note: Pymatuning Lake closed. Warning: 
There are special seasons and regulations for 
designated waters; consult local authorities or 
Conservation and Natural Resources Commis- 
sion, Columbus, before fishing. Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1.25, fishing 60 cents. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing $15.25; fishing $3.25, 10-day $1.10. Warning: 
Sunday hunting prohibited. 


OKLAHOMA 


Hunting: Open on Ist only: Squirrel (10), 
Quail (10). Fishing: Trout (6”-25). Black 
Bass (10”-10). Channel Catfish (10’-15). Crap- 
pie (6-15). (Aggregate all game fish, 25.) Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing $1.25. Non- 
res.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 10-day $1.25. 


OREGON 


Hunting: Cougar, Wolf, Bobcat, Wildcat, 
Lynx (no limits). Silver-Gray Squirrel (5 in 7 
days) open in Multnomah, Clackamas, Marion, 
Yamhill, Wasco, Washington, Benton, Polk, 
Linn, Douglas, and Lane Counties only. Fish- 
ing: Salmon, Steelhead Trout, over 15” (15” to 
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20”-15 lb. and 1 fish but not over 15 fish, counted 
as part of trout catch; 20” and over-3). Trout, 
in designated waters only; Steelhead in Rogue 
River and Illinois River, but not in tributaries 
(over 10”-3). Bass (no size-20 lb. and 1 fish 
but not over 30 fish) Oswego Lake closed. 
Crappie, Catfish, Perch, Sunfish (no size-aggre- 
gate 20 lb. and 1 fish, but not over 30 fish) Os- 
wego Lake closed. Warning: There are many 
special seasons and regulations for designated 
waters; consult local authorities or Game Com- 
mission, Portland, before fishing. Licenses: 
Res.: Fishing and hunting $5; hunting $3; fish- 
ing $3. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 10- 
day $3. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hunting: Crow, Starling, Red Squirrel (no 
limits). Fishing: Pike-Perch, Pickerel (12”—15) 
in Delaware River between Pennsylvania and 
New York only. Rock Bass (no size-15) in in- 
land waters and Lake Erie only. Yellow Perch, 
Sunfish, Catfish, Sucker, Chub, Fallfish, Carp 
(no size-15) in inland waters. (Aggregate of 
all of foregoing, in inland waters, 25.) Eel (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fishing 
$1.60. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $2.60 or 
fee charged nonres. in applicant’s state, 3-day 
$1.60. Warning: Sunday hunting prohibited. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Hunting: Raccoon (no limits). Fishing: Black 
Bass (10”-6). Pickerel (12”-10). White Perch 
6”-20). Yellow or Striped Perch (6”-30). Striped 
Bass (16”-none). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, 
fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $10; fishing 
$2.50 or fee charged nonres. in applicant’s state, 
6-day $1.50. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Deer (5 a season) some counties 
will be open on Ist only. Rabbit (with gun), 
Raccoon, Opossum (no limits). Squirrel (12; 
Florence County 15; Anderson, Laurens, Abbe- 
ville, McCormick, Greenwood, and Newberry 
Counties 10). Wild Turkey (2) Lee, Fairfield, 
Pickens, Oconee, Greenville, Anderson, Laur- 
ens, Abbeville, McCormick, Greenwood, and 
Newberry Counties closed; rest of state open 
entire month. Quail (15; Clarendon, Florence, 
and Horry Counties 12; Anderson, Laurens, 
Abbeville, McCormick, Greenwood, and New- 








Mold for Sinkers 


ET your garage man to give you an 
old shock-absorber link from a 1928- 
33 Model A Ford, and you'll have one of 
the neatest molds for casting fishing 
sinkers you could find. Remove the 


SHOCK- 
ABSORBER 
LINK 





rivets that hold the halves together, dig 
out the rubber packing from the end 
sockets, and then bolt the halves to- 
gether again through the rivet holes. 
Melt your lead, pour it in one socket, and 
insert a twisted piece of copper wire (to 
form a tie ring) before the lead cools. 
Turn the link over and repeat the pour- 
ing operation in the other socket. When 
the lead cools, unbolt the halves, and 
you'll have two perfectly formed sink- 
ers.—Ray E. Graves, Tex. 








berry Counties 10). Fishing: Speckled Trout 
(7”-20), Rainbow Trout (8”-20), in clear-water 
streams of Pickens, Oconee and Greenville 
Counties. Black Bass and all other game fish 
except trout (no limits). In Lake Murray: 
Black Bass (6”-10). Note: There are local size 
and catch limits on bass and other designated 
fish in certain designated waters; consult local 
authorities. Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state 
$3.10, county of res. $1.10; fishing $1.10. Non- 
res.: Hunting $15.25; fishing $5.25, 2-day $1.10. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hunting: Rabbit, Squirrel (no limits). Warn- 
ing: Rabbit hunting by nonres. prohibited. 
Fishing: Black Bass, Wall-eyed and Northern 
Pike, Pickerel (no size-aggregate 8). Bluegill, 
Crappie (no size-15). Perch, Bullhead (no size- 
aggregate 50). Licenses: Res.: Small game $1; 
fishing $1. Nonres.: Small game $20; fishing 
$3, 5-day $1. 


TENNESSEE 


Hunting: Wildcat, Woodchuck, Opossum, 
Raccoon, Gray Fox (no limits). Grouse (3), 
Quail (10), Rabbit (no limit) open until 25th. 
Red Fox (no limit) many counties closed. 
Fishing: Black Bass (11”-8). Wall-eye Pike, 
Sauger (15”-5). Muskellunge (20”-5). White 
and Black Crappie (8”-15). Rock Bass (no size- 
15). Warmouth Bass (no size-20). White and 
Yellow Bass (10”’-15). Bluegill, Sunfish (no 
size-25). Catfish, Buffalo (15”-none). Drum 
(10”-none). Sturgeon, Spoonbill (30”—none). 
Bullhead, Gar, Grinnel, Sucker, Mullet, Red- 
horse, Blackhorse, Shad, Herring, Carp, Eel (no 
limits). (Aggregate catch on fish on which 
there is a catch limit, 25.) Licenses: Res.: 
Fishing and hunting $2; fishing 1-day 50 cents. 
Nonres.: Hunting $15, 2-day $5, fishing $5, 3- 
day $1. 


TEXAS 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Jaguar, Ocelot (no limits). Peccary or Javelina 
(2) only Webb, Starr, and Zapata Counties 
open; rest of state closed entire month. Quail 
(12) Duval, Roberts, Gaines, Terry, Yoakum, 
Live Oak, Culberson, and Hudspeth Counties 
closed entire month; rest of state open until 
16th. Note: In some counties quail shooting is 
permitted only on designated days. Chachalaca 
(5) open until 16th. Fishing: Black Bass (11”- 
15). Crappie or White Perch (7”-15). Bream, 
Goggle-eye (no size-35; aggregate 50). Warn- 
ing: There are many county and local seasons 
and regulations for both fishing and hunting; be 
sure to consult local authorities. Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $2; fishing with artificial bait $1.10. 
Nonres.: Hunting $25; fishing $5. 5-day $1.10. 


UTAH 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Bear, Rabbit, Hare (no limits). Fishing: Cat- 
fish and common fish in designated waters only 
(7”-none). Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunt- 
ing $4; fishing $2. Nonres.: Small game and 
fishing $10; fishing $3. License not required 
for predators or bear. 


VERMONT 


Hunting: Hare, Rabbit (3). Cottontail Rab- 
bit (no limit). Fishing: Pike-Perch, Pickerel, 
Muskalonge (12”-25 lb.). Smelt (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $2; hunt- 
ing $1.25; fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Fishing and 
hunting $15.50; hunting $12.50; fishing $5.15, 
14-day $2.35, 3-day $1.65. 


VIRGINIA 


Hunting: Wild Turkey (2) west of Blue 
Ridge Mountains closed; Albemarle, Essex, 
Lancaster, Northumberland, Richmond, and 
Westmoreland Counties closed; Bedford Coun- 
ty open until 10th; rest of state east of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains open until 20th. Ring-necked 
Pheasant (4) Caroline, Charlotte and Louisa 
Counties open until 20th; rest of state closed 
entire month. Bear (1) open entire month in 
Highland County; rest of state closed. Squir- 
rel (6) Halifax, King George, Lunenburg, Meck- 
lenburg, Prince William, Spotsylvania, and 
Stafford Counties open entire month; rest of 
state east of Blue Ridge Mountains open until 
20th; west of Blue Ridge Mountains closed en- 
tire month. Raccoon (Wise County 1; else- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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perhaps thirty or forty feet from the 
boat, let the jig sink to about five feet, 
and then begin reeling in. Yes, exactly 
the technique you use plug casting for 
bass; that’s what attracted me to this 
method in the first place. 

You'll never forget that first strike of 
a mackerel; you won’t believe it. One 
moment you’re calmly reeling in; then, 
from nowhere, a ton of bricks smashes 
at the end of your line, and if you 
haven’t got a good grip on your rod, 
likely as not you'll find yourself holding 
on to exactly nothing. 





NCE hooked—and he’ll be hooked sol- 
idly, never fear—the mackerel is a 
pleasure to play. He has a strong, bony 
jaw, and the hook doesn’t tear out easily. 
In his own way, he goes through every 
| trick of the fresh-water bass. First of 
all, he’ll sound; his favorite dodge is to 
take your line under the boat. You'll 
horse him out by main strength—and 
working a fighting mackerel on a little 
fresh-water reel is not for the weak. 
On several occasions I have seen women 
actually unable to reel in a mackerel on 
a small reel; they just didn’t have the 
strength. But with a Calcutta rod and a 
large wooden reel, they do all right. 
Give the Boston a little slack, and 
you’ve lost him; a favorite expression of 
old-time fishermen, when a beginner 
hooks into a mackerel, is “Keep his 
head up!” Don’t give him any slack at 
all, because he knows every trick in the 
book, and he’ll throw your hook, sure as 
shootin’, From the moment the mack- 
erel strikes, it’s a nip-and-tuck fight, 
muscle against muscle, and when you 
finally heave him over the side, and he 
beats a machine-gun tattoo on the deck 
with his tail, you'll wonder how a fish 
that runs from two to three pounds can 
act like a leash of wildcats at the end of 





your line. 

Mackerel are taken by chumming— 
usually with ground mossbunker—or by 
baiting the water with whole shiners, 
while the boat’s at anchor; after the 
| chum slick has been on the water a few 
minutes, the mackerel will begin nosing 
around. Through the water you'll see 
ghostly gray shapes darting; never go 
for these, because the mackerel nearest 


| the top won’t, for some reason or other, 
bite on your jigs. Always get your lure 
| below them; get it out of sight, espe- 


cially on sunshiny days. Let it sink to 
about ten or fifteen feet before reeling 
in, and as it comes in through the chum, 
at the proper depth, you are bound to 
get a strike. This has happened to me 
twice in a row, and I accounted for two 
mackerel in about two minutes; a min- 
ute later, trying to get a backlash out 
of my fresh-water reel, I had another 
strike and lost the mackerel because of 
the slack. By the way, that’s another 
resemblance the mackerel bears to the 
black bass—you’ll probably. get a strike 
while untangling a backlash, as you jerk 
the line more or less aimlessly. So leave 
your jig in the water when you try to un- 
tangle; likely as not you'll be surprised. 
After that you’re on your own, because 
the fish will have the advantage. 
Mackerel are caught in late spring, 
when they approach in schools to spawn, 
id through the summer, all the way 
from New England to the southern tip 
of New Jersey and even farther south- 
ward. They are very plainly marked; 
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dark green above, with black dots and 
stripes, and white underneath. They 
hang around old wrecks—generally the 
party-boat captain knows the spots. 

A last word about equipment: Almost 


any sort of fresh-water reel that will | 


stand up under a lot of casting will serve 
your purpose. An inexpensive nine- 
thread line is the heaviest you should 
use; if you want to be sporty, use six- 
thread or even three-thread linen Cut- 
tyhunk; don’t use a fresh-water casting 
line; you need stuff of at least twenty 
or twenty-five-pound breaking strength. 
As to the rod, don’t get the cheapest 
available; not when you're fooling 
around with mackerel. Buy a tubular or 
solid steel job, costing anywhere from 
$3.50 up, one that has plenty of power in 
the butt end; that’s where you take the 
strain. 

I don’t know of any better eating fish 
than a Boston; a nice juicy mackerel 
steak broiled in lemon butter is some- 
thing for gourmets. On a good day you 
could come home with a hundred candi- 
dates for the broiler; on a poor day— 
with sharks around, or with conditions 
wrong—you may hook only ten. But 
even if you fight only one on fresh-water 
tackle, you can mark the day down as 
a success. 


Priorities Threaten Anglers 


UPPLIES of fishing tackle may be 

drastically slashed, according to Mon- 
roe Shakespeare of the Shakespeare 
Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan, unless 
anglers and sportsmen’s clubs are roused 
to action. As this issue went to press, a 
government priorities order had already 
set forth a long list of articles on which 
the use of copper and copper alloys, such 
as brass, is banned. Proposals are be- 
fore the U.S. Office of Production Man- 
agement, Shakespeare reports, to add 
fishing tackle to the list. 

In the hope of heading off this plan, 
Shakespeare has set the following argu- 
ments before the O. P. M.: 

Ten to fifteen million citizens (includ- 
ing President Roosevelt) depend on 
fishing for needed rest and recreation, 
and the government itself is promoting 
wider participation of the public in out- 
door and physical sports to better fit 
them to carry the load of defense pro- 
duction. The fish caught are an im- 
portant food source to anglers in the 
lower-income group. And thousands of 
tackle-company workers and dealers de- 
pend on tackle sales for their livelihood, 
while curtailment of fishing would seri- 
ously hit hundreds of thousands of resort 
owners, guides, and hotel, restaurant, 
tourist-cabin, and service-station proprie- 
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“The best all-around boot in the world” 
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Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. . cane or two lighter than the 
average boot; on and ~ off; no hooks 
te catch. Ankle ya Ss boot in place, and also 
acts as ankle 
ACCEPT NO IM{TA TIONS! Get, the original Gok 
te Sauvage only by writing f 
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tors and employees who cater to the | 


angling trade. 
Use of copper for tackle has already 


been restricted to 70 percent of past use, | 


and further control can be exerted by 
this fair method if necessary. But if 
totally banned, no satisfactory substi- 
tutes can be found for making reels or 
reel seats, since there is an equal if not 
greater shortage of other usable mate- 
rials. And if 2,000 anglers were to give up 
their complete outfits—rods, reels, and 
baits, the saving in material and man 
power represented would be enough to 
produce exactly one tank or field gun—a 
very small return for the healthful rec- 
reation sacrificed! 
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breakable toe. Steel arch supporting shank and 
lambskin lined tongue. Electrically welded, nick- 
el plated tubular skate. A very strong practical 
outfit. Whole sizes only. Same outfit in Ladies— 
white elk, plaid lining, $4.90, postpaid. 


L. L. Bean, Inc., 203 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
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Tackle for Tropical Waters 


NOVICE angler just has to drop a 

hint that he’s going South for 

a spot of salt-water fishing and 

he’ll find that all his friends are 

not only old-timers at the game but are 

amazingly anxious to tell him all about 

it. Every one of them has a special rig 

for every type of fish in Southern seas, 

and they expound on them at great 

length. After three or four sessions of 

that, the prospective fisherman is per- 

fectly willing to give up the 

whole idea. Either that or take 

his chances on a charter boat, 

where the captain will provide 

tackle that’s suitable to the oc- 
casion. 

That’s one solution—but the 
vacationer shouldn't delude 
himself that he’s going to have 
the pleasure of fishing with a 
sporty rig. Tackle is expensive 
and you can’t blame the char- 
ter-boat captain if he buys 
stuff which will stand up under 
any strain, from the nibble of 
a grunt to the blind, staggering 
rush of a blue marlin. Not that 
he'll get too many of the latter! 

So if you’re more interested 
in a sporting fight than a full 
fish box where does that leave 
you? You won’t want to travel 
southward with a baggage car 
full of rods, reels, lines, and 
lures of every conceivable 
weight and quality. Isn’t there 
some decent minimum of equip- 
ment which will give you a 
chance at the infinite variety of 
Florida fish, and. still leave 
room for a little argument on 
the part of your finny antag- 
onists? 

Let’s see if we can figure out 
an array of adequate gear. By 
“adequate” I mean tackle which 
is not oniy light enough to be 
sporty, but well-balanced 
enough to be a pleasure. The 
famous 3-6 rig, for instance. 
Here’s a rod whose butt and 
tip must not be shorter than 6 ft.—butt 
not to exceed 14 in.—and whose line 
must be standard 6-thread linen with a 
dry breaking point not to exceed 16 Ib. 
That seems pretty light, but neverthe- 
less it’s perfectly balanced, and will out- 
last many a rig with a heavier line on a 
lighter tip. The general light-tackle 
specifications call for a butt and tip no 
shorter than 6 ft., tip weighing no more 
than 6 oz., and a 9-thread line with a 
dry breaking point of 26 lb. These are 
competition specifications: there’s no 
necessity for you to stick to them ex- 
actly. But they do illustrate what is 
meant by “balanced tackle.” 

Now to our muttons: Roughly speak- 
ing, there are four types of salt-water 
fishing to be enjoyed in Florida. 1. Gulf 
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Stream fishing, for sailfish, white mar- 
lin, wahoo, dolphin, and kingfish. 2. The 
reefs, for grouper, amberjack, barra- 
cuda, and the snappers. 3. Bays and es- 
tuaries, for tarpon, snook, crevalle, and 
spotted squeteague or sea trout. 4. The 
shallow flats, for permit and bonefish— 
two of the state’s gamiest fish. 

How many rods for all that? Only 
two, if you want to limit yourself. For 
the first two groups, get one with a tip 


| 
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"What if we didn't catch any fish—that's only 


nine tenths of it!" 


weighing 9 oz. and a 4-0 reel of 15-thread 
line. If you should happen to become 
attached to a marlin I can’t answer for 
the result with this rig, but that’s only 
a pleasant possibility. The same rig can 
be used to advantage in fishing for tar- 
pon in the winter months, when they 
rarely run bigger than 40 to 50 Ib. 

For groups 3 and 4, the 3-6 rig de- 
scribed before is perfect, and will, with 
care, last indefinitely. 

Now, if you could manage just one 
more rod I’d recommend a 5%-ft. bam- 
boo bait-casting rod, with a reel carry- 
ing 100 yd. of 18-lb.-test black-silk line 
backed with 200 yd. of 6-thread linen 
line. This rig is especially suitable for 
permit and bonefish on the flats. They 
are exceptionally wary, so it’s necessary 


to use a leader which won’t glint in the 
sun and one that will be strong enough 
to withstand abrasion. Make the leader 
by attaching an 18-in. length of 24-thread 
line to the 6-thread line, tying a knot 
large enough to prevent the egg sinker 
from slipping down to the hook. There 
is also a hook made with a 14-in. gut 
snell which has proved durable. It is 
fastened to the snell with a copper 
clamp for maximum strength. 

The angler should provide a 
dozen plugs for the bait-casting 
outfit; favorite colors seem to 
be a white body with a red 
head. These plugs should move 
realistically when retrieved. In 
addition, take several with 
heavier bodies; they’re good for 
{sh in deeper water. Snook, 
for instance, appear to prefer 
a deep, sunken bait in some 
waters. 

This tackle layout will be 
equally satisfactory on the west 
coast of Florida, where you'll 
find about the same kind of 
fishing, plus the channel bass 
(or “redfish’”) in large schools 
He’s a bottom feeder, but he'll 
take a plug if one is thrown in 
his neighborhood. You'll also 
find great schools of Spanish 
mackerel, which come in the 
spring and give you interesting 
sport on light tackle. 

In the vicinity of the Ever- 
glades on the western Florida 
coast, and southward in the 
Losmans, Shark, and Harney 
Rivers, there is excellent fish- 
ing on light tackle. Tarpon 
abound in these waters, and the 
climate as a rule is sufficiently 
moderate to permit the taking 
of these fish during the months 
of February and March. You 
can also get them in the Ta- 
miami Canal. although there 
they rarely exceed 15 lIb., the 
majority being smaller. Large 
snook are available in the riv- 
ers and about the numerous mangrove 
keys. For them a surface plug is the 
most killing lure, but for channel bass 
around sand bars and in shoals either 
troll with a slow spoon or cast. 

Perhaps it would be wise for the 
novice deep-sea fisherman to take stoc! 
of himself as well as his tackle. The rod 
may be tried out, the line may be testec 
but the characteristics of the angler ar 
the unknown quantity. 

Coolness and a thorough understand- 
ing of the qualities and weaknesses 0 
your tackle are necessary no matte! 
where you wet a line. If you’re going to 
enjoy light tackle—and believe me, you 
can—the idea is to let the fish exhaust 
himself. Keep that tip up—and make the 
fish fight it—C. Blackburn Miller. 
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Shorttailed Dinner Plates—On Ice 


in wool blankets to dream of spring. 

Reliable fish men tell me the black 
bass is inclined to go into retirement in 
Northern waters for the cold months of 
the year, actually “denning up” in sub- 
merged hollow logs, crannies under 
rocks, and similar places. But the blue- 
gill does nothing of the sort. It’s true 
the appetite of this overgrown cousin of 
the sunfish changes somewhat with the 
arrival of cold weather. He becomes a 
lot more fastidious; will turn up his nose 
in January at a knot of worms that 
would fill his soul with sheer delight in 
June. But he’s still on the feed, given 
the right offering, and it’s just as easy to 
lure him to the hook in the bitter weath- 
er of midwinter as in the warm evenings 
of late spring. In fact, it’s even easier if 
you know the trick. 

The trick is mostly in the bait. It 
wasn’t until word got around that blue- 
gills have special cravings in winter that 
ice fishermen in southern Michigan be- 
gan to pay attention to them. The re- 
sults have just about completely revolu- 
tionized winter angling in this part of 
the country. 

As a matter of fact, winter fishermen 
have made such heavy inroads on the 
bluegill population of some Michigan 
lakes in the last few years that anglers 
who count the bluegill the backbone of 
their summer sport are worried. To date, 
however, their pet seems to be taking it 
on the chin without any serious results, 
furnishing, at the same time, the best 
sport of winter for a lot of folks who 
aren’t satisfied to hug a steam radiator 
from Christmas to the first of April. 

Four or five novel fish baits are main- 
ly responsible for all this. They include 
the goldenrod grub, the wood grub, the 
larva of the burrowing May fly (known to 
the winter-fishing fraternity as the wig- 
gler), the caddis nymph or caseworm 
that travels under the name of reeda- 
mite, and last, but not least, the corn 
borer. 

The wiggler stands in front rank but 
he has one minor drawback. He’s 
hard to get. He can be scooped out of 
the mud in the shoal water of lakes, 
streams, and ponds if you know where 
to look, but it’s quite a job to collect a 
supply: he lives a dull life at the bottom 
of a tiny burrow and it’s the holes in the 
mud that give his presence away. Bait 
dealers in many sections count the wig- 
gler a standard winter item now, how- 
ever, and if you don’t want to hunt your 
own, the chances are the nearest bait 
rancher can fix you up. 


OLDENROD grubs are far easier to 

get. They inhabit galls or swellings 
on the stem of the goldenrod and you 
can gather a supply long before the ice- 
fishing season arrives. Collect the gall- 
swollen stems any time after the frosts 
come in autumn, tie them in bundles, 
and store them in a cool place in garage 
or basement until the bait is wanted. 
Split the gall, and the grub is there wait- 
ing for you. He’s white and fat—and 
winter bluegills go for him like nobody’s 
business. 

The reedamite or caddis nymph you 
can collect in almost any running 
stream. You'll find him clinging to logs 
and stones on bottom, snugly encased in 
a homemade shell pieced together with 
bits of stick and grains of sand. Ex- 
tracted from this protecting case and 
impaled on a hook, he’s a frail-looking 
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little critter, but he’s big and lusty 
enough to suit the taste of the fish you’re 
after. 

The wood grub holds a place near the 
tail of the line as a bluegill lure, but 
maybe that’s only because the supply of 
rotted stumps is pretty limited, and as a 
result he’s hard to get. If he were more 
plentiful I suspect he might acquire a 
first-rate reputation as a fish getter. 
Certainly there are days when the blue- 
gills give him first place in their affec- 
tions. 

As for the corn borer, he’s a newcomer 
to the winter bait list in this part of the 
country but he does the work. Ice fish- 








ermen have been using him only a sea- 
son or two but the results have been all 
anybody could ask. And he has one ad- 
vantage. He’s easily come by. 

He winters in the stalks of corn left 
standing in the field, betraying his pres- 
ence by a small hole in the side of the 
stalk. One stalk may yield from three to 
a dozen borers, and any farmer will 
gladly let you search his field for fish 
bait of this brand. 

It all sums up to tiis: The bluegill’s 
winter appetite is fickle. If you don’t 
ring the bell with one offering try some- 
thing else. One day every fisherman on 
a lake will be doing well with wigglers. 
The next day on that same lake wigglers 
aren’t worth a dime a dozen, but golden- 
rod grubs or corn borers will take fish 
as fast as you can pull ’em in. 

That was the situation Monty and Mac 
and I ran into that forenoon on Wa- 
basis Lake. Goldenrod grubs were 
trump for the day, and we were lucky 
enough to have a supply along. 

Our fishing trip had been four weeks 
in the making. The freeze-up had come 
early in December and ice fishing made 
a flashy start. But it only lasted about a 
week. Then a spell of rain and warm 
weather took the ice out and left things 
at a standstill. They stayed that way for 
a month. Finally, on Saturday after- 
noon, my phone rang. It was Monty. 

“The bluegills are coming on Big Wa- 
basis,” he announced in the tone of one 
who brings major tidings. I sat up 
straighter. 

“Any decent ice?” I asked. 

“Three or four inches. Enough to 
hold a couple of hundred fishermen this 
morning. Friend of mine is here with a 


catch that would make your mouth 
water.” 

“Hang onto ’em five minutes,” I in- 
structed. “I'll be right down.” 

There were an even dozen in the 
catch. The biggest was eleven inches 
long and weighed just over a pound. As 
soon as I laid eyes on them, there was 
no question where I was going to spend 
Sunday. When you’ve gone from Octo- 
ber to January without catching a fish 
of any kind the fever can get pretty 
bad. 


E STOOD there and handled them, 

measuring and admiring. Mac 
picked up the eleven-incher. “When 
they get as big as this one I call ’em 
short-tailed dinner plates,” he remarked. 
“And here’s one guy that will be haul- 
ing 'em through the ice of Wabasis Lake 
before the sun has been up an hour to- 
morrow!” And Monty and I nodded in 
solemn agreement. 

It will be quite some time before I 
forget the two hours of fishing we had 
after Mac caught his first bluegill next 
morning. 

We didn’t feel the raw, wet wind any 
more. We split goldenrod galls and 
snagged fat little worms on our hooks. 
We paid our long leaders into the dark 
water. The bluegill is canny in the ex- 
treme at that season, and a hook tied 
direct to the line has no more chance of 
doing business than a snowball in pur- 
gatory. We'd wait two or three minutes, 
and time after time the cork bobbers 
would wobble timidly and take a deci- 
sive plunge out of sight, and we'd feel 
the sudden, sharp tug that meant blue- 
gill. 

Our fingers were stiff and clumsy and 
the fish fought like bulldogs in a tug of 
war. They power-dived and barrel- 
rolled and danced on their tails down 
there in the black depths under the ice, 
and every one we landed gave us some- 
thing new in thrills. 

Beyond Mac a lucky angler snagged a 
perch, an overgrown straggler that 
brought yells of approval from every- 
body in sight. Twenty or thirty fisher- 
men dropped their ownf lines to rush 
over and get a look—they forgot that 
the ice was new and not too thick. It 
started to give beneath them with an 
ominous cracking sound, and the knot 
of enthusiasts exploded in all directions 
like a covey of quail taking wing. 

Mac laid his pole down to extract a 
reserve supply of grubs. His bobber 
went suddenly under and the pole started 
to follow it. He dived headlong, slipped 
on a patch of bare ice, and sat down with 
a thud that rattled his teeth. But he 
hauled the bluegill out without taking 
time to get up. 

We had close to twenty fish apiece 
when the school stopped biting just be- 
fore noon, and the excitement died down. 

Over by the swampy shore two fisher- 
men started a fire, set a blackened coffee 
pot in place, dumped a string of hot 
dogs into a kettle. Mac was down on his 
knees, stuffing his last bluegill into a 
sack. He sniffed the smoke from the dry 
cedar and willow, grinned up at us. 
“This ain’t so bad,” he remarked. “I 
guess maybe it beats breakfast in bed 
after all.” 

“You bet it does!” chimed in Monty. 
“You can have your breakfast in bed. 
Me—well, give me short-tailed dinner 
plates, on ice!” 
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Metal Makes Good Hulls 


one—and expect complete satisfac- 

tion. But by choosing intelligently, 
with your needs and the waters you fre- 
quent in mind, you can get a handy, 
durable craft of metal that will give 
years of service and pleasure. 

One factor in the selection of a metal 
boat is the fact that there are probably 
not more than a dozen reputable makers 
of these boats in this country. This, as 
compared with the lit- 
erally hundreds of 
builders of wood boats, 
narrows the field of se- 
lection somewhat but 
it does make choosing 
easier and probably 
safer. Of the dozen, the 
great majority have 
grown up with the 
business: their boats 
are carefully designed 
and built to suit the 
materials. However, I 
wouldn’t include in 
this category the low- 
er-price metal boats 
sold by department 
stores, some of which 
may be good, others 
not so good—especially 
when sold without a 
builder’s name plate. Outboard or in- 

Most of the kinks board runabouts 
formerly associated like that above 
with metal boats have are speedy, able, 
been ironed out over a and good looking 
period of years. The 
good builders have 
kept abreast of mod- 
ern designing, and 
have so improved their 
models that it is now 
impossible to distin- 
guish—so far as out- 
side appearance is con- 
cerned—one of these 
good metal boats from a wooden one. If 
you are familiar only with the older 
metal boats you will appreciate this upon 
examining modern boats or even looking 
through late catalogues. Metals have 
been improved and certain suitable al- 
loys used; this, with modern engineer- 
ing practice applied to the frameworks, 
makes modern metal boats as a whole 
lighter in weight. And a better knowl- 
edge of causes and prevention of rust, 
corrosion, and electrolysis not only 
makes the newer boats longer-lived but 
means easier paint upkeep. Improved 
welding practice and better ways of 
locking seams contribute greater 
strength; and the backing of plating, 
either by correctly engineered metal 
strengthening members or by an inside 
framework of suitable air-dried boat- 
building wood, stiffens the hull and 


OU cannot buy a metal boat blindly 
—any more than you can a wooden 


You can even as- 
semble your own! 
This flat-bottom 
rowboat comes in 
ready-cut parts 
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helps avert the noisiness in operation of 
old-time metal construction. 

In the larger-boat field, even more re- 
markable improvements are being made. 
In cruisers of from 25 ft. upward, metal 
construction is now generally consid- 
ered satisfactory if the plans are pre- 
pared by a designer familiar with this 
type of construction, and if the building 
is then done by a yard with proper fa- 
cilities for economical metal construc- 
tion and the specialized knowledge re- 






















quired to work the metals and alloys 
used. Developments have been made 
along the line of insulating decks and 
cabin top for coolness, and the hull and 
engine compartment against noise. How- 
ever, although one firm is now pioneer- 
ing in construction of such boats as a 
stock proposition, these larger cabin 
craft in both power and auxiliary types 
generally are still built to order. 

The prospective buyer, upon exam- 
ining builders’ catalogues, is immediate- 
ly struck by the range of designs and 
sizes now available. Simplest of all are 
the John-boat models with square ends, 
and the regular flat-bottom skiffs. Four- 
teen and 15 ft. are popular lengths in 
both models, with weights running from 
175 to 225 lb. Incidentally, in comparing 
these and other weights given with those 
of wooden boats of the same model, it is 


only fair to the metal boat to bear in 
mind that no additional weight will be 
added by the hull’s soaking up water. 

If the buyer wishes to use an outboard 
motor off from 2 to 7 horsepower, a mod- 
el with a V-shape forward hull section 
and bow will drive more easily, be abler 
in rough water, and look better. Lengths 
may run from 12 to 16 ft., with weights 
from 200 to 275 lb. If he wants a hull 
with faster lines to handle greater pow- 
er, the family-runabout models in the 
same range of length will weigh 
and cost slightly more, but on 
the other hand may handle mo- 
tors of up to 35 horsepower. 
Again, decked-in outboard runa- 
bouts which compare favorably 
in both appearance and handling 
ability with wooden boats may 
be had in lengths from 15 ft. up. 
Controls are usually led to the 
driver’s seat, which is located 
forward behind a _ windshield, 
while the motor may be mounted 
in a well in the hull rather than 
clamping it astern. 

Those who prefer the con- 
venience of inboard power will 
find that several builders make 
metal boats, usually of 
the plain utility type, 
with a small inboard 
engine, often air-cooled 
type, installed. Orlarger, 
finer metal runabouts 
expensively equipped 
and with regular ma- 
rine engines may be 
had, which stack up 
well alongside expen- 
sive, de luxe wood run- 
abouts. 

One popular miscon- 
ception as regards metal 
boats is that one’s choice 
is restricted to flat and 
V-bottom hulls. Those 
who prefer round-bot- 
tom models will find metal rowboats de- 
signed for easy rowing, offered by a 
number of builders. These generally 
have-air tanks to keep them afloat if 
capsized, making them as safe for fam- 
ily use as their wooden counterparts. 

Sailing addicts have quite a choice 
of models too. Rigs are modern, and 
these boats compare favorably with 
similar types of wooden hulls intended 
for afternoon sailing. The chief draw- 
back to metal sailboats is that the dif- 
ferent one-design racing classes, in 
which keen competition can be had, do 
not admit boats made of metal. 

Aside from these regular models, kay- 
aks and hunting types can be had, also 
sectional metal boats designed to nest 
for compact stowage. The lightweight 
canoes, car-top boats, and other models 
made of aluminum and light alloys can- 
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not always be obtained now on account 


of defense priorities, except where 
manufacturers still have such boats in 
stock. However, with these metals 


available again, developments in this 
lightweight metal-boat field will bear 
watching. 

Those located on the large and small 
inland lakes and rivers and the Great 
Lakes have always been partial to metal 
boats. The better ones stand up per- 
fectly in such waters, and some of the 
lower-price boats will make a good 
showing. It is when you will be keeping 
your metal boat in salt water that you 
must be doubly careful to select a make 
which the manufacturer guarantees to 
be built for such use. 

Boats for salt water should have an 
outer surface or shell of paint-covered 
galvanized iron, rather than galvanized 
steel, because the former will not rust 
so readily. If a metal framework is 
used, it should be hot-galvanized or 
zine-treated, preferably after shaping, 
and all joints and welds similarly pro- 
tected or so made that corrosion will 
not attack these points. Different metals 
used in the same hull—bronze with 
iron or steel, for example—are~ pretty 
sure to cause trouble through electro- 
lytic action. However, it is part of the 
builder’s business to know these things; 
and since any reputable firm is as anx- 
ious as you are to have its boat give 





every satisfaction, its assurance that the 
hull sold you is built for salt-water use 
should be a pretty reliable guide. 

Do not expect your metal boat to 
keep itself in condition. Even a proper 
paint covering cannot be relied on 
alone to protect common iron or steel 
from the action of either fresh or salt 
water. Its job is merely to keep wear, 
especially bottom wear, from rubbing 
the protective galvanizing off the metal. 
Whenever and wherever the galvaniz- 
ing begins to show through, paint the 
spot (if you sand first, be careful not 
to remove the zinc coating) so the paint 
will take the wear. Couple such mid- 
season care with complete painting 
every spring, using preferably a paint 





recommended by the manufacturer of | 


your particular craft, and your metal 


boat will give you good value for your | 


money.—J/. A. Emmett. 


You Can Buy It! 


HE adjustable outrigger mount for | 


ocean fishing illustrated in our No- 
vember picture section under the head- 
ing “If You Can’t Buy It, Invent It!” 
was wrongly credited in the caption to 
an ingenious angler. We have since 
learned that the contributor supplying 
the pictures was misinformed, and that 
the device is a product of the Weise 


Marine Manufacturing Co., Miami, Fla. | 
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(Continued from page 42) 


top.of the well to take the motor’s drive 
shaft. A block of 14-inch lumber is now 
bolted to the outer face of the transom 
as a motor mount. Its height will de- 
pend on the motor used. For maximum 
efficiency, the cavitation plate above the 
propeller should be about 1% inches be- 
low the roof of the tunnel when the mo- 
tor is mounted. 

Add a few small parts and construc- 
tion is practically finished. The oar 
posts should be of oak not smaller than 
1% x 2% inches, set about 15 inches aft 
of where the rower will sit, and rising 
about an inch above the gunwales. They 
should be bolted as well as screwed to 
the siding. Seats may be fixed or re- 
movable. The main one just forward of 
the bulkhead might as well be per- 
manent—nailed down to cleats screwed 
to the side planking, but in the stern 
section it’s better just to install the 
cleats and lay the seat on them without 
fastening, so it can be removed when 
the boat is nested. A false floor can be 
made from any stock handy. I used 
barrel staves, since they suited the curve 
of the bottom, but lengthwise slats, held 
together by crosspieces, would be limber 
enough to fit well and would give a bet- 
ter appearance. Such flooring will re- 
duce strain on the bottom and also keep 
your feet and duffel clear of the half 
inch of bilge water that somehow gets 
into any boat. 

Before applying the first coat of 
aint, inspect all cracks to see if any 
ight comes through, and fill any that 
how with a mixture of equal parts of 
vhite lead and the solid matter found in 
he bottom of any paint pail before stir- 
ng. Don’t do any fancy calking with 
itton and so on, since the planks will 
vell when wet and should be left room 
) do so. The mixture I mention will 
jueeze out as required. Then at least 
two coats of paint should be applied to 
“ll surfaces, the first thinned with tur- 

ntine, the second just as it comes from 
he can. Color depends on personal 
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preference, but I usually add lampblack 





to any color I use to dull it and make it | 


less conspicuous for hunting. 

I haven’t forgotten that bow “cap” or 
outer piece we were saving for later. 
This is the time to put it on, while the 
inner bow piece is wet with paint. Soak 


the cap itself well with paint, screw it | 
flat to the inner piece, and nail through | 


it into the painted ends of all side and 
bottom planks. 


For use, sections should be bolted to- 
gether tightly with bolts at least % inch | 


in diameter, using washers and large 
wing nuts. When taken apart, the bow 
section will nest surprisingly well into 
the stern part because of the wide flare 
of the sides, and can be carried on any 
sturdy car-top rack. It may be, how- 
ever, that you have no use for a take- 
apart boat, yet approve the lines of the 
“Light Dew.” In that case you can sim- 
plify the building by using only a single 


bulkhead. And if you intend to keep the | 


boat always in the same waters, and | 


have a motor big enough to drive extra 
weight, you can use ™% or 1l-inch stock 
for the planking to insure extra 
strength. For a motor of more than 4 
horsepower, however, you’d do better to 
make the stern wider to prevent squat- 
ting under power. 

And, of course, if the waters you gen- 





erally use don’t run to shoals and shal- | 


lows, you can eliminate the stern tunnel 
and still have a big, safe, roomy fishing 
and hunting boat that will go well with 
motor or oars. But if you have even oc- 
casional use for the _ shallow-draft 
feature, the little extra effort required to 
install the tunnel will be well spent. 
You'll get a big wallop out of seeing 
other sportsmen stare at you with wide- 
eyed curiosity and jealousy as you steer 
your boat over river sand bars and 
through shallow sloughs and marshes, 
while those unfortunate brethren row 
laboriously along with motors tilted. But 
you'll have had plenty of fun before 
that, just in building the “Light Dew.” 
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WHAT A HOBBY 


taxidermy has become with 
cee gy ANGLERS. You would be 
MISSING by x Spe paman. sane ay and 
mounting your valuable trophies of the hunt! 


300,000 STU STU are members of this 


"i great sportsman’s 
oeoee Think of that! Join this throng of 
SPORTSMEN. Save your sES! 


QUICKLY LEARNED AT HOME °.:; 


first lesson teaches you to MOUNT BIRDS. You 
_———* learn to mount ——_ e heads, 


pred ef crophies will quickly makeyou! make you FAMOUS. 
WILD GAME NOT N ok ty 


meee, 
rabbits, chicks, yes, even frogs, to make boo 
ends, doorstops and many other useful Bonn 
You can doa THOUSAND, WONDERFUL t things 
with taxidermy. The free book explains this. 


LEARN TO TAN {:"320%52g¢ nliabe and 


tan GENUINE LEATHER from all kinds of 
hides, Great spare time money maker. 


BIG, EASY PROFITS 3fous' sadiszier 
dents make $50 to , a month i in spare time— 
some, much more, If yous need extra money, do 


not overlook this tremendous OPPORTUNITY. 


SEND COUPON TODAY 


for the Free Book— 


Tells how YOU can learn Taxidermy at 
home. 48 pages, 100 pictures of wild-game. 
wonderful book, strange, unique. —_y never eg tm ¥ 
like before. This book is PR LESS to hunters. 

rs and nature lovers. ABSOLUTELY 

ITE AT ONCE, this minute! Use the a... 
or & postal will do, STATE YOUR AGE, 
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All Makes, Powers, Sizes £ 

Weights. Combination 10 20, 30 

& 40 powers pocket telescope 
$11.75. Catalogue supplied. Cat- 
alogue on request. 
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fits for a camping trip must decide 

between a sleeping bag or blankets, 

since these are the two outdoor beds 
most widely used, and which give the 
most practical and satisfactory service. 
Each has its advantages. Blankets are 
often less expensive and therefore fa- 
vored by people who camp only a few 
days each season, or by those who other- 
wise prefer to make a minimum invest- 
ment in equipment. 

A sleeping bag, on the other hand, is 
less bulky than blankets, and also light- 
er in weight, so it’s preferred by camp- 
ers who make long, hard trips into wil- 
derness country, where a light pack is 
important. The best down-filled bags cut 
outfit weight as much as 
50 percent, not only be- 


Sa. or later everyone who out- 


Blankets or Sleeping Bag? 


because it is woven hard and stiff with 
short nap to sell at a low price. Such 
blankets are poor buys if you want 
maximum warmth from a minimum 
weight of covers. The short nap collects 
and holds moisture and the close weave 
allows too much of your body heat to 
escape. Such blankets are, of course, 
good enough for warm days. But if you 
have planned to camp in cold weather or 
take a long, hard wilderness trip get 
blankets of the highest quality. 

Two thin, light blankets are always 
warmer than one which weighs as much 
as both, because they give a double 
layer of wool with an air space between. 
They can be more easily adjusted, also, 
to keep you comfortable on both cold 





cause down is warmer, 
pound for pound, than 
blanket wool, but be- 
cause the bag or sleep- 
ing robe is somewhat 
form-fitting, and has 
less useless ends and 
corners. 

Aside from its greater 
cost, a disadvantage of 
the bag lies in its lack 
of adaptability to varia- 
tions in temperature. 
The inexperienced 








TWO BLANKETS 

















camper may buy a 
heavyweight bag which 
is comfortable on the 
colder nights of his va- 
cation, but unbearably 
hot when the tempera- 
ture rises. On the other 
hand, a light or medium- 
weight bag may be all 
right for cool nights, but 
chilly when the temper- 
ature drcps under aver- 
age. Presently I'll ex- 
plain how these troubles 
can be avoided. ; 

In making your choice 
between blankets and bags you must 
carefully consider how much weight can 
be tolerated. An outdoor bed must be 
warm and yet not overheavy if your 
outfit has to be carried on your back or 
in a canoe with limited room. It must 
also be constructed so you can dry it 
easily and quickly in camp. In some 
forms of camping you have to do this 
every day. The bed must be adaptable 
to sudden temperature changes, and it 
should be made of material which won’t 
absorb and hold body moisture but pass 
it out into the atmosphere. Never carry 
common cotton “comforts” or “quilts.” 
It is almost impossible to keep them dry. 

The ideal camp blanket is made of all 
wool, with no percentage of cotton. It 
should have a soft, loose weave with a 
very long nap. The common cheap camp 
or “army” blanket is adequate only for 
short, easy camping trips in summer, 
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and hot nights. Blankets made of llama 
or camel’s hair, or a mixture of one of 
those materials, and wool, are warmest 
but in most cases high cost scarcely 
justifies their use in ordinary camping. 
Camp blankets should be some neutral 
shade of gray or khaki which shows dirt 
and soil least, and which is less attrac- 
tive to insects. Always buy single blan- 
kets for camp; they are easier to handle, 
pack, and dry than the double kind. 

A 63x 81-in. blanket is a good size for 
campers of medium height. Large men 
prefer the 72x 90-in. size. After you pro- 
cure your blankets, use them at home a 
few times. Practice making them up 
into a comfortable bed and check the 
amount of material you actually need to 
be comfortably covered. In some cases 
it is possible to trim a blanket down, 
making it shorter or narrower without 
sacrificing any- protection against cold, 


You can't just lie down and pull 
the blankets over you when sleep- 
ing outdoors—the drafts from jog 
below would chill you. However, s 
you'll be comfortable if you use 
this method of folding blankets 
to provide all-round protection 





and this trimming removes superfluous 
weight and bulk and makes packing 
more easy. If you trim off a blanket, 
bind the cut edge with a strip of cloth 
or whip it with thread so the material 
won’t fray. A camp blanket should weigh 
around 3 to 3% Ib. If you need more 
warmth, get several light blankets in- 
stead of a very heavy one. 

A wool or down comforter is warmer 
than the common blanket, but is harder 
to handle in camp because its cover 
is made of fabric easily torn or soiled. 
If you want to use one of the home com- 
forters put it inside a cover of stout 
cloth to protect it. Down comforters 
however are too warm for summer and 
no more adaptable than a very heavy 
blanket or sleeping bag. 

Suppose you have se- 
lected the sleeping bag 
or robe for your outdoor 
Next you must 
choose the insulating 
material and the total 
weight. Bags are filled 
with the down of water- 
fowl, with wool, or with 
kapok. Down and ka- 
pok seem to be the most 
popular. Down of North- 
ern waterfowl is the 
warmest material you 
can procure and should 
be specified when you 
sleep outdoors in low 
temperatures or on a 
Far North camping trip 
during cold weather. 
Moisture—even a soak- 
ing in water—does not 
harm the best down- 
stuffed bags. They have 
been lost when canoes 
capsized in rapids and 
have lain in water for a 
week without any ma- 
terial damage. The down 
bag is an excellent life 
preserver, and will float 
a man quite easily when a canoe upsets. 

For ordinary camping I recommend 
a light to moderate-weight bag weigh- 
ing from 6 to 8% Ib. This bag will be 
comfortable on frosty nights. For cold- 
er weather you can fit a blanket insert 
in the bag; this will extend its protec- 
tion down to 20 or 25 degrees colder. 
This insert should be cut so it fits 
snugly inside the bag without wrinkles, 
and its open edge and bottom should 
close with tapes or snap fasteners so it 
does not become wadded out of place 
while you sleep. The insert should, of 
course, be made of an all-wool, loosely 
woven blanket of good grade. 

Leave the blanket inside your bag in 
moderately cold weather; then you can 
sleep on top of both layers and not be 
uncomfortable. On cold nights sleep in 
between the insert layers, on very cold 
nights, sleep under both. When the 
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weather turns hot, lie on top of your 
bag and cover yourself with one thick- 
ness of the blanket. This combination 
of a fairly light sleeping bag and blan- 
ket insert can be rigged for comfortable 
sleep in temperatures that run from 
70 degrees down to zero. 

For ordinary camping in moderate 
weather the kapok-filled bag has un- 
deniable advantages. The principal one 
is low cost. Kapok bags are warm, dry, 
durable, and inexpensive. This fiber 
comes from the fruit of a tree which 
grows in Java, Ceylon, Malay States, 
and the Philippines, and is not ground 
cork, aS some believe. Inside the pod 
(which resembles that of our common 
milkweed but is larger) is a soft, fluffy 
down or fiber which is separated from 
pod and seeds, cured in the sun, and ex- 
ported in bales for commercial purposes. 

Kapok does not attract moths or hold 
vermin. It will not absorb moisture and 
it retains its buoyant softness for some 
time. Sleeping bags stuffed with it are 
unsinkable and will serve as life pre- 
servers. Kapok, however, is heavier and 
more bulky than down, and for that 
reason is not recommended for long, 
hard trips requiring minimum weight 
in outfits. Neither is it advised for win- 
ter camping in Far North regions. On 
the other hand, when initial cost is im- 
portant, when afew pounds more weight 
can be tolerated and a bulky bed roll 
causes no difficulty, and when no ex- 
tremes in cold are encountered, the 
kapok bag makes a very satisfactory 
outdoor bed. 

Every sleeping bag or robe should 
have slide fasteners along one side and 
clear across the bottom so that the bag 
can be opened out flat like a blanket 
for drying and airing. Damp bedding is 
a problem almost every camper must 
solve, and you will suffer much annoy- 
ance and dissatisfaction if your sleep- 
ing bag is permanently sewed at side 
or bottom. 

Some sleeping-bag covers are stout 
enough to serve as a packing container 
in ordinary camping. But on rough 
trips (and especially when pack horses 
are used) provide a separate heavy- 
canvas bag to inclose the bed. Other- 
wise it may be rubbed thin or torn by 
brush, rocks, the saddle, or other arti- 
cles of your equipment. 

Blankets are best packed in a stout 
canvas waterproof bag about 18 in. in 
diameter. If more capacity is needed, 
take two of the bags instead of a single 
large one. Fold and roll blankets so 
they fit snugly inside the bag. Have a 
couple of stout cords or strips of cloth 
to tie around the blanket roll to hold it 
in shape while you slip it into the bag. 


LANKETS and sleeping bags merely 

conserve the body heat. Neither can 
guarantee a completely comfortable 
night’s rest unless they are used with a 
mattress to protect you from the 
bumpy, hard ground. A few campers 
spread their bed directly on the earth 
without a shock-absorbing pad, but they 
are either tough old sourdoughs indif- 
ferent to discomforts, or novices who 
suffer in the belief that “roughing it” 
proves competence in woodcraft. Actu- 
ally, their suffering proves the contrary, 
for the best woodsman is one who pro- 
vides every possible comfort in camp; 
to use a mattress stuffed with kapok or 
inflated with air is common sense. 

Don’t carry a cotton mattress or pad 
‘o camp. They pack down hard, collect 
moisture, and are always damp. Use a 
‘apok mattress when some bulk is not 
bjectionable and when maximum com- 
fort is not required. For the last word 
n luxury and lightness, select a rubber 
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camp mattress, which is inflated with 
air in camp. 

Properly inflated (which means not 
too hard), the rubber mattresses is as 
soft as any bed at home. Defiated, it 
can be rolled into a very small package 
and its weight is slight. An air mattress 
may be spread directly on the ground 
or upon the waterproof floor or ground 
cloth of your tent. Used in floorless 
tents it is advisible to put a rubber tarp 
or waterproof canvas underneath the 
mattress. Rubber mattresses can be 
used on camp cots, and, contrary to 
popular belief, they are not uncom- 
fortably cold if you have two or three 
thicknesses of blanket or the thickness 
of your sleeping bag beneath you. Cots, 
however, have no place in cold-weather 
camping. Then you should make up the 
bed directly on the tent floor for maxi- 
mum warmth and comfort and to avoid 
drafts. 


REQUENTLY campers blow too much 
air into a rubber mattress and make 
it uncomfortably hard. Inflate it so 


that when you lie on your side, your) 


hip bone just clears the ground. In 
regular camping, when packing is easy, 
you may use full-length air pads in 
either single or double width. For 
canoeing and hiking, and for big-game 
hunting trips—when baggage is always 
a nuisance—carry what is known as the 
“three quarter” length pad. This sup- 
ports your body down to the knees. 
Your feet rest upon the tent floor with- 
out padding save blankets or sleeping 
bag, but this is no hindrance to sound 
sleep. After the first night you are 
never aware of the fact. A three-quar- 
ter mattress (48 in. long) weighs as lit- 
tle as 4% Ib. 

Most well-built sleeping bags have 
a compartment on the bottom into 
which you shove the air-filled pad. Air 
mattresses are just as appropriate to 
use with plain blankets too. They are 
very durable; I have known some to 
give as many as 18 years of service. 
When small leaks develop in the rubber, 
patch them with an inner-tube cold 
patch. 

Substitutes for rubber or kapok mat- 
tresses are sometimes used through 
necessity, but none are so comfortable 
and satisfactory. Most popular of the 
makeshifts is the bough bed composed 
of short evergreen branches with stems 
thrust slantingly into the ground. If 
you can gather enough of these boughs 
and thatch them very close together on 
the ground inside your tent or lean-to, 
you will sleep fairly well the first night. 
The second night is not so good, and 
after that the branches become matted 
and broken and must be renewed at 
regular intervals. 

In some regions, campers can gather 
enough dry wild hay or grass to form 
a comfortable bed. This material may 
be piled loosely inside an oblong bed- 
size frame of logs, or it can be wrapped 
up in a canvas tarp to keep it bunched 
together. 

Or a still better way, in one-night 
camping, is to make what is known as 
a “browse” tick, a bag of stout drill 


about 32 x 76 in., with one end left part- | 


ly open. After the bag has been stuffed 
with dry material, such as leaves, grass, 
ferns, etc., you fasten the opening with 
safety pins. Either blankets or sleeping 
bag may be spread on this tick; it’s far 
from being as comfortable as a rubber 
mattress, but still much better than 
sleeping on bare ground. Have the 
lower side of this tick sealed with par- 
affin or use a waterproof tarp underneath 
to protect your bed from dampness.— 
Maurice H. Decker. 








Ski action demands sturdy, well designed skis! That's 
why most experts in America ski on Northlands. Only 
Northland offers you finest woods, craftsmanship, and 
modern designing. Northlands make you ski better. 
YOU NEED THIS 48 PAGE SKI BOOK! 
84 illustrations, edited by Schneider. 
Send 10c or write for FREE folder. 
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_ SUN-MADE 


SLEEPING 
BAGS 


Comfort © Warmth Y 

and Protection at Dealers 
Everywhere 

LOWER PRICES Strong. waterproof and mil- 


dew-proof . . well-filled and closely quilted. Addi- 
tional button-on weather strips cover zippers to keep 
out damp and cold, Air mattress pockets. Prime japara 
Kapoc or pure lamb’s wool. Bags for every purpose—all 
at amazingly LOWER PRICES. 

Write for FREE folder and name of dealer 


SUN TENT—LUEBBERT CO. 
363 Sixth Street Sen Francisco, Calif. 
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SNOW-PROOF was originally developed 
forty years ago for snow-proofing hunters’ 
and trappers’ boots. It is now used every- 
where for waterproofing, softening and pre- 
serving shoes, leather coats, gloves, belts, 
luggage, etc. Odorless, colorless, not sticky. 
Money-back guarantee. Shoe, sporting eons 
or hardware dealers—or send 25c for af on ~ 

ean. Dept. 2, The Snow-Proof Co., Middle- Leather’s 
_town_N i Best Friend 








U.S. ARMY CHOOSES THE BEST 


The Hull Streamline 
Compass has been se- 
lected for use on 
Tanks for the 
» same practical 
qua lities that 
have made ita fa- 
vorite with Amer- 
ica’s motorists. 


HULL MANUFACTURING CO., P. 0. Box 246-Pi, WARREN, Ontg 




















LOW COST LIVING 
ANYWHERE! 


THAT’S ALL IT COSTS— $1.50 to $2.50 a 
week — for accommodations at dozens of the 
South’s most beautiful trailer parks. Plan to 
enjoy the winter months this year, in a mod- 
ern Schult that can be your traveling home 
for years to come. See today’s Schult! Room- 
ier, with super insulation and efficient heat, 
it’s TOPS in trailer value for living OR travel. 
That’s why more people buy SCHULT. See 
your dealer, or write today for latest catalog. 


_ Schult Trailers, inc., Dept. 1201, Elkhart, Ind. 


SCHULT 22.2 
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where, no limits), Accomac, Bedford, and Bu- 
chanan Counties closed entire month; Buck- 
ingham County open until 20th; rest of territory 
west of Blue Ridge Mountains open entire 
month; all of territory east of Blue Ridge 
Mountains open entire month. Opossum (no 
limit) Accomac and Bedford Counties closed 
entire month; Buckingham County open until 
20th; rest of territory west of Blue Ridge 
Mountains open entire month; all of territory 
east of Blue Ridge Mountains open entire 
month. Quail (8), Rabbit (6) Accomac, Alber- 
marle, Amelia, Amherst, Appomattox, Bucking- 
ham, Caroline, Charles City, Chesterfield, Cum- 
berland, Elizabeth City, Essex, Fluvanna, Glou- 
cester, Goochland, Greene, Greensville, Hanover, 
Henrico, James City, King and Queen, King 
William, Lancaster, Louisa, Mathews, Middle- 
sex, Nelson, New Kent, Northumberland, North- 
ampton, Nottoway, Orange, Powhatan, Prince 
Edward, Prince George, Richmond, Spotsyl- 
cania, Warwick, Westmoreland, and York Coun- 
ties open until 20th; Bedford, Brunswick, Camp- 
bell, Charlotte, Dinwiddie, Franklin, Halifax, 
Henry, Isle of Wight, Lunenburg, Mecklenburg, 
Nansemond, Norfolk, Patrick, Pittsylvania, 
Princess Anne, Southampton, Surry, and Sussex 
Counties open entire month; rest of state closed 
entire month. Fishing: Black Bass (12”-10), Rock 
Bass (6”-15), Pike (no size-20) open entire 
month east of Blue Ridge Mountains; rest of 
state closed entire month. Crappie or Silver 
Perch, Bream, Sunfish (no size-aggregate 25). 
Note: Special regulations in state ponds; con- 
sult Commission of Game and Inland Fisheries. 
Licenses: Res.: State, small game and fishing 
$3, small game $2.50, big game $1 additional; 
fishing $2. County of res., hunting (except elk) 
and fishing $1. Nonres.: Small game and fishing 
$15.50, big game $2.50 additional; 2-day license 
not good for big game or waterfowl $5; fishing 
$5, 2-day $1. Warning: No Sunday hunting. 


WASHINGTON 


Hunting: Bear (2) only western Washington 
open. Cottontail and Snowshoe Rabbit (aggre- 
gate 5; in Clark and San Juan Counties and on 
Whidby Island in Island County, no limits). 
Fishing: Whitefish (6”-20, but not over 10 Ib. 
and 1 fish) in rivers and streams only. Steel- 
head Trout (16”-3) open only in designated 
streams flowing into Puget Sound and Pacific 
Ocean and in designated steelhead streams in 
Adams, Asotin, Benton, Chelan, Clark, Colum- 
bia, Douglas, Ferry, Franklin, Garfield, Grant, 
Kittitas, Klickisat, Lincoln, Okanogan, Pend 
Oreille, Skamania, Spokane, Stevens, Walla 
Walla, Whitman, Wahkiakum, and Yakima 
Counties, and parts of Lewis, Pacific, and Cow- 
litz Counties; all other waters closed. Warn- 
ing: There are numerous local seasons and 
regulations which are different from statewide 
seasons and regulations, and in almost every 
county there are many designated waters closed 
to all fishing and other designated waters open 
all year. Be sure to consult local authorities or 
Dept. of Game, 515 Smith Tower, Seattle, be- 
fore fishing. Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunt- 
ing, state $3, county $1.50. Nonres.: Fishing 
and hunting, $25; fishing, state $5. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Hunting: Raccoon (2). Opossum (no limit). 
Cottontail Rabbit (4) open until 3rd only. Fish- 
ing: Muskalonge (15”-none). Wall-eyed Pike 
(12”=none). Rock Bass, Crappie, Bluegill, and 
Redbellied Sunfish (5”-25—aggregate 75). Chan- 
nel and Blue Catfish, White Perch (10”-15). 
White and Yellow Sucker, Redhorse (10”~-15). 
Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $2. Non- 
res.: Fishing and hunting $15; fishing $5, I-day 
$1. Warning: Sunday hunting prohibited. 


_ WISCONSIN 


Hunting: Snowshoe Hare, Ashland, Barron, 
Bayfield, Burnett, Douglas, Florence, Forest, 
Iron, Oneida, Polk, Price, Rusk, Sawyer, Tay- 
lor, Vilas, and Washburn Counties (no limit) 
open entire month; Milwaukee County closed 
entire month; rest of state (5) open until 15th. 
Cottontail Rabbit (5) Milwaukee County closed 
entire month; rest of state open until 15th. Jack 
Rabbit (5) Barron, Chippewa, Clark, Dunn, Eau 
Claire, Lincoln, Marathon, Pepin, Pierce, Polk, 
St. Croix, and Taylor Counties open entire 
month; Milwaukee County closed entire month; 
rest of state open until 15th. (Daily aggregate 
all hare and rabbit, except in counties having 
no limit on snowshoe hare, 5.) Red Fox (no 
limit) Milwaukee County closed; rest of state 
open entire month. Fishing: Black Bass (10”- 
7; outlying waters 10”-10) boundary waters 
closed; outlying waters open entire month; all 
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other waters open until 15th. Boundary waters 
open entire month, inland waters and bounded 
bays open until 15th: White Bass (7”-25; 
boundary waters 7”-10; Rock Bass (7”-25; 
boundary waters 5”-15 in aggregate with sun- 
fishes); Crappie (7”-25 in inland waters in ag- 
gregate with calico, silver, and strawberry bass; 
boundary waters 7”-15); Pickerel (18”-7; boun- 
dary waters 16”—10); Catfish (14”-15; boundary 
waters 14”-none); Perch (6”-25; boundary 
waters no limits). Calico, Silver, and Straw- 
berry Bass (7”-25 in aggregate with crappie in 
inland waters) open until 15th in inland waters 
and bounded bays. Bullhead, open entire month 
(7”-40) in boundary waters; open until 15th 
(no size-25) in inland waters and bounded bays. 
Wall-eyed Pike (13”-7; in Long Lake, Fond du 
Lac County 13”-3; boundary waters 13”-8) 
open until 15th. Sunfishes, open entire month 
in boundary waters (5”-15 in aggregate with 
rock bass); open until 15th (6”-25) in inland 
waters and bounded bays. Muskellunge (30”-1) 
open until 15th. Shovel-nosed Sturgeon (20” 
dressed-10) open entire month in Lake Pepin 
and Mississippi River only. Agrcregate catch 
limits: Inland waters: Black Bass, Wall-eyed 
Pike, and Pickerel, 15; all game fish, 30. Boun- 
dary waters: All fish except Perch, Catfish, and 
Bullhead, 30. Note: Special seasons and regu- 
lations for ice fishing in many designated waters; 
all other waters closed to ice fishing. Write 
Conservation Dept., Madison, for details. Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $1; fishing $1. Nonres.: 
Hunting $25; fishing $3. Fishing license not 
required for outlying waters. 


WYOMING 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limit). Fishing: Ling 
(no size-15), open only in designated lakes of 
Fremont County. Trout (no size—15 lb., but not 
more than 20 fish) open only in designated 
waters. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $5, 
fishing $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $50; 
fishing $3, 7-day $1.50. 


ALBERTA 


Hunting: Bear (1 of each species). Fishing: 
Pike, Pickerel (no size—15), Perch, Goldeye (no 
size-aggregate 25) (aggregate of Pike, Pickerel, 
Perch, Goldeye, 25). Dolly Varden Trout (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Big game $2; fishing 
$2.25, required only for waters frequented by 
trout, grayling, and Rocky Mountain whitefish. 
Nonres.: Hunting $50; fishing $2.25. Warning: 
Sunday hunting of big game prohibited. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Hunting: Bear, except White or Kermodei 
(grizzly 1; other species 3). Fishing: Salmon 











"I've just been over to the new 
munitions factory—watch this." 





(8”—nontidal waters 5, grilse counted in trout 
catch; tidal waters 5, including grilse 10). 
Trout (8”-15 in aggregate with salmon grilse, 
but not more than 3 steelhead over 5 lb.) non- 
tidal waters of Vancouver Island, Lower Main- 
land, and Kootenai Districts and streams in 
Northern District closed; all other waters open 
entire month. Black Bass (no size-15). Note: 
Some waters open to steelhead fishing entire 
year; most waters open to Dolly Varden fishing 
entire year. Warning: There are many special 
seasons and regulations for designated waters; 
consult Game Commission, Vancouver, before 
fishing. Licenses: Res.: Big game and birds 
$6; fishing $1, required only for nontidal waters 
south of 52nd parallel. Nonres. Alien: All game 
except pheasant $25; additional trophy fees for 
big-game animals; fishing $5, or $1 a day. Non- 
res. Canadian: All game and fish $15; fishing 
only $5, or $1 a day. 


MANITOBA 


No fishing or hunting. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Rabbit (no limits). 
Fishing: Striped Bass (12”-none). Black Bass 
(no limits). Licemses: Res.: Hunting $2; fish- 
ing, Crown Land Waters $1. Nonres.: Hunting 
$10; fishing $15, 7-day $5. Warning: Sunday 
hunting prohibited. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Rabbit, Hare (no 
limits). Fishing: Striped Bass (no size—non- 
tidal waters 30, but not more than 20 Ib.; in 
tidal waters of Annapolis River between Annap- 
olis and Bridgetown 16”-5). Licenses: Res.: 
Big game $2; fishing, not required. Nonres.: 
Big game $50; small game $15; fishing $5. 
Warning: Sunday hunting prohibited. 


ONTARIO 


Hunting: Bear, Rabbit (no limits). Fishing: 
Open entire month in all waters: Lake Trout, 
Whitefish (no size-5); Sturgeon (no limits). 
Yellow Pickerel (13”-8) closed south of and 
including French and Mattawa Rivers and 
Lake Nipissing; all other waters open entire 
month. Pike (no size-8) Great Lakes, Georgian 
Bay, North Channel, and their intervening in- 
ternational connecting waters, River St. Law- 
rence, and north and west of but excluding the 
French and Mattawa Rivers and Lake Nipissing 
open entire month; all other waters closed. 
Maskinonge (24”-2), Black Bass (10”-6) Lake 
Erie fronting Essex County open entire month; 
all other waters closed. Licenses: Res.: Small 
game $1; fishing, not required. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing, bear, rabbit, birds $15.50; fishing $5.50, 3- 
day $2. Warning: Sunday hunting prohibited. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limits). Licenses: Res. 
$1, nonres. $10. Warning: Sunday hunting pro- 
hibited. 


QUEBEC 


Hunting: Bear, Hare, Fox, Raccoon (no lim- 
its). Fishing: Pickerel (15”-none). Eel (20”- 
none). Whitefish, Smelt (no limits). Sturgeon 
(St. Lawrence waters 28”, other waters 36”- 
none). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1; fishing $1, 
good for wife and children under 18, required 
only for lakes and salmon rivers. Nonres.: 
Hunting $26; bear $5.25; fishing $10, 3-day $2, 
7-day family $5. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Fishing: Pickerel (15”), Pike (12”) (aggre- 
gate 12). Perch, Goldeye (no size-aggregate 
20). Licenses: Res.: Fishing, trout waters $2, 
nontrout waters $1. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 1- 
week $3, 2-day $1.50, family $10, 1-month $5. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Hunting: Moose, Caribou (1 of either) may 
be hunted in certain sections under special li- 
cense only. Ptarmigan (15) open until 14th 
only north of a line from bottom of White Bay 
to bottom of East Arm, Bonne Bay. Fishing: 
Native Trout (7”-36, applies only to Peninsula 
of Avalon) opens 15th. Licenses: Hunting: 
Special license for 1 bull moose or | stag car- 
ibou: Res. $5, nonres. $25. Fishing: Res. $2.10; 
nonres. $26, 14-day $10.50, 1-day $2.10, required 
only for “Schedule A” rivers. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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that open space beyond the weeds. 
They'll probably run that far, so get 
ready to do business when we come 
close to the plowed land.” 

At the end of the weed patch, the 
cover exploded with pheasants. The air 
was full of shots. None came my way 
and I watched the other three at work. 
Joe nailed one. 

“That main canal ought to be full of 
‘em,” Joe suggested. 

The full beauty of the frost-jeweled 
world lay along the canal. Willows were 
wands of crystal, the cottonwoods a 
giant filigree of silver. We saw a net- 
work of pheasant tracks in the snow, 
and knew there were birds in the cover 
along that ditch. Then several whooped 
out of the brush patch almost as we 
reached it. Slim took one, I nailed an- 
other, and Joe, who had crossed a fence 

flanking as we started to move—was 
in line for a third. The cock started 
:cross an open field, saw Joe, got stam- 
peded, jumped into the air squawking 

. and that was too bad for him. Joe 
come back to stand on the ditch bank, 
holding up the bird and grinning. 

“Somebody ought to swing around and 
block that ditch below,” suggested Slim. 
“If we don’t, they’ll run right down: the 
center and we'll never see ’em.” 

Slim stood looking at the ditch bot- 
tom. There was a hard beaten path 
there, where birds had hot-footed it out 
of danger the day previous. John swung 
around to block the ditch a half mile 
down the line while Slim loaded birds 
into Joe’s hunting coat. That was under 
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protest, because Joe said, dog-gonit, it 
made him have more birds than the 
limit “in possession.” Slim promised that 
if anyone came in sight who looked as 
though he might arrest Joe, the Sheriff 
of Saguache would pinch him first. 

“Time to get moving,” said Slim. 
“John’s got the ditch blocked.” 

It was a good move. Birds ran, they 
saw John ahead, then started back, took 
a look at Slim following the bottom of 
the ditch and then they flushed. Three 
got bagged there. 

The finish came in a field just across 
from John’s house. Three hunters from 
Salida had begun a move through wil- 
lows and brushy cover. We swung to 
block the other side of the field. Nothing 
happened until the two lines came close. 
Then willows blossomed with pheasants. 
Joe nailed a long, long shot and didn’t 
see the bird down as he looked against 
the sun. Another was down, then up 
and away, and I rolled it in the air, but 
it kept on. Slim went after it, watched 
it go down, and found it in the snow. 

It was noon. The sun was coming out, 
burning up the fog, and the frost was 
shedding from the trees. We still were 
short of our limit by a couple of birds, 
but we called it a day. 

As we drove back to Saguache after 
“So longs” to Joe and John, Slim said, 
“Well, when you get through here again 
in season, you stay over. We'll go out 
and get some pheasants.” 

No argument next time. I'll let the 
Sheriff have his way. I'll stay over. 
We'll get some pheasants. 





Game—The World's Best Food 
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beefsteak sauce; 1 tablespoon salt; 2 ta- 
blespoons tarragon vinegar; 1 table- 
spoon chili powder; 1 sliced lemon (don’t 
peel it!); and 1 onion, sliced thin. Bring 
this mixture to a boil, stirring constantly 
to prevent burning; you'll have enough 
for about four pounds of meat. 

Now cover the meat with the sauce, 
place in a really hot oven (say 500 de- 
grees), and roast it. Replenish the sauce 
frequently as it is absorbed, and turn the 
meat from time to time. Cooking will 
take from two to three hours, depending 
on the tenderness of the venison. For a 
final touch of perfection, add a wine 
glass of sherry. 

Ever have your husband come home 
sullenly, kick the cat off the back porch, 
slam the kitchen door, and drop a pair of 
squirrels or a solitary grouse or wood- 
cock on the table? Well, do a little 
kitchen magic and he’ll think it wasn’t 
such a bad day after all. This recipe 
comes direct from a Pennsylvania 
Dutch farm. Here’s what Mrs. Duleh- 
baum suggests: 

Soak navy beans overnight. In the 
morning parboil them for about ten 
minutes, or until their skins are just 
about to break. Then rinse in cold water 
ind place in a deep baking pan or bean 
pot, first placing a liberal piece of scored 
alt pork on the bottom. Add a half cup 
ff molasses and a quarter cup of maple 
‘yrup, a half cup of evaporated milk, 
and sufficient water to cover the beans. 
Juarter your squirrels or cut up the 

irds, and bury them in the beans. Pep- 
er generously and cook in a slow oven 
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for from six to ten hours. That long 
baking doesn’t do a thing but improve 
the flavor and guarantee the tenderness 
of every ingredient. Add more of the 
liquids as necessary, and about half an 
hour before you’re ready to serve, reach 
down with a long fork and haul up that 
piece of pork and let it brown on the 
top. This is the ideal one-dish meal, 
needing just a salad and some hot corn 
bread to round it out. 

Woodcock—most delightful of game 
birds!—is easily cooked. I suggest you 
serve only the breast. Wipe dry and 
half an hour before cooking cover with 
a tart French dressing, made with good 
olive oil and tarragon vinegar. Then 
broil the woodcock meat, basting ever 
and anon with the dressing. Serve on 
squares of generously buttered toast. If 
you happen to have some wild plum pre- 
serves and spiced pears to go with it, an 
epicure would decorate you with the 
medal of the Legion of Honor. 

Above all, in cooking game, eliminate 
such herbs as sage and thyme. The use 
of seasoning of this character destroys 
completely the game flavor which has 
been held in such high esteem from the 
beginning of time. Salt and pepper are 
generally sufficient, except, of course, 
when the meat is barbecued. 

So you see hunting can be fun for 
everybody. Your husband brings home 
the game and you turn it into a culinary 
masterpiece. The only trouble is, after 
the master of the house tastes one of 
these dishes he’ll want to go hunting 
twice as often next year. 
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Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Camp Bucksaw 


RAIL veterans know that a bucksaw 

produces firewood more quickly and 
with less effort than an ax. However, it 
is a pretty bulky object to take along 
when space and weight must be kept 
down. For years I have used my own 
modification of a bucksaw with complete 
success. All I take on trail trips is the 
bucksaw blade (which can be purchased 
cheaply in any hardware store); when I 
get to camp I make up the frame. 

Select a sapling of hickory, ironwood, 
or other tough, springy wood, saw a 
notch in each end as shown, and cut 







HICKORY 
SAPLING 4 


holes crosswise for the holding pins. In- 
sert an end of the blade in a notch, drive 
a nail through the holes in the wood and 
hole in the blade, and bend over the nail. 
Then bow the frame until you can do 
the same thing with the opposite end. 
—F. A. Baldwin, N. Y. 


Takedown Camp Table 


IX of us camp every year, packing our 
supplies a distance of from 8 to 15 
miles. Getting tired of eating off the 


HOLES FOR 
4g STOVE 
BOLTS 


3° HINGES WITH) 
REMOVABLE 
PINS 





STRAP 


ground we procured four wooden boxes 
which hold our grub on the trail and 
are converted into a table at camp. The 
box tops are held in place by screws on 
the move, and are removed in camp. 
Then the four boxes are joined together 
with hinges and bolts as shown, and legs 
(cut in the woods) are inserted in the 
1%-in. pipe-strap holders. The open sides 
of the table provide handy storage 
space, and we cover the top with oil- 
cloth—Curley Hueston, Wash. 
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The Pup’s Place in War 


HEN Shakespeare’s Mark An- 
tony spoke the now familiar 
line, “Cry ‘Havoc!’ and let slip 


the dogs of war,” the phrase 
“dogs of war” was, in all probability, 
merely a metaphor. If dogs, like horses, 
were actually used for military purposes 
in 44 B. C., or even in Shakespeare’s 16th 
and 17th-century England, no one seems 
to have recorded the fact. But as years 
went by and weapons and tactics 
changed, military men began to 
utilize dogs to perform certain def- 
inite duties both in camp and on 
the battlefield. In our own Civil 
War, for example, the authorities at 
Libby and Andersonville prisons, in 
Virginia and Georgia respectively, 
used big mongrels—with vicious 
tempers and a certain percentage of 
bloodhound ancestry—to track down 
and assist in the capture of escaped 
prisoners. 

More recently, during the first 
world war, the dog’s sphere of mil- 
itary activity became greatly en- 
larged. At the very beginning of the 
conflict, tacticians in Germany, 
France, Russia, and even in the 
Balkans, recognized Towser’s war- 
time possibilities as being far more 
varied and valuable than had ever 
before been realized. Instead of 
limiting his assignments to the cap- 
ture of fugitives, and the type of the 
dog himself to the ugly brutes of 
Libby and Andersonville, these ex- 
perts believed they could cash in on 
characteristics, instincts, and phys- 
ical qualities common to all dogs, 
whatever their breed, size, or dis- 
position. They saw no reason why 
exceptional intelligence, ability to 
understand even decidedly intricate 
orders and willingness to obey them, 
friendship for mankind in general 
and affection for their masters in 
particular, unswerving loyalty, courage, 
swiftness of foot, and great physical en- 
durance, should not be utilized to make 
man’s best peacetime friend an ideal 
comrade in arms as well. 

When thoroughly trained with this ob- 
ject in view, these dogs of 1914-1918 
really made good. It is a known fact 
that more than 25,000 such “dogs of 
war” saw active service in those four 
years, and some writers have placed the 
number at a little tess than 50,000. Even 
the first figure, which is undoubtedly 
much nearer the truth, is large enough 
to constitute a pretty sizable “arm of the 
service.” In this connection, it is inter- 
esting to note that the British, univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the world’s fore- 
most fanciers of dogs, seem to have been 
at least a year behind their allies and 
their enemies in recognizing the value of 
canine assistance when the cannon be- 
gin to roar and the wounded begin to fall. 
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What did these four-footed “soldiers” 
of world-war days do, and how did they 
do it? When we look at the record we 
discover their duties were so diverse and 
important that it is surprising many of 
us have never heard of them. Especially 
since, in a number of cases, they proved 
themselves even more efficient than their 
human buddies when assigned to the 
same sort of work soldiers used to do. 





Locating wounded soldiers left on the 
field after a battle is an example. This 
job, as you will readily see, is a canine 
“natural.” This is true, not only because 
the scenting powers of all dogs, sporting 
or otherwise, are notably keen, but also 
—and much more to the point—because 
those powers operate with the same 
efficiency in black darkness as in the 
light of day. The advantage of this char- 
acteristic is self-evident. Add the fact 
that dogs work far more swiftly and 
quietly under practically all conditions 
than do human beings, and further ex- 
planation of their fitness for this 24-hour 
service is unnecessary. 

A second natural is guard duty; and 
here, too, neither breed, size, nor dispo- 
sition is a factor—an important consid- 
eration when thousands of dogs are to 
be “drafted” for wartime work. You 
probably remember Aunt Maria’s Peking- 
ese, the one that was “such a wonderful 


watchdog.” Whenever strangers ap- 
proached the house, either by day or 
night, he always gave ample warning— 
by crawling under the sofa in the sitting 
room and whining with fright. That, of 
course, is an extreme case, but it pounds 
home the point that—even in war work 
—guard duty does not necessarily re- 
quire either courage or a testy temper. 

A third very obvious job for the war 

dog is that of carrying messages 
from one part of the battlefield to 
another. This they have repeatedly 
done in terrain and conditions that 
would mean almost certain death if 
attempted by men. I recently read 
of two Airedales that distinguished 
themselves in that way during a 
heavy bombardment in one of the 
crucial battles of 1916. This pair of 
dependables kept the rear batteries 
in communication with their out- 
posts at the front during the entire 
engagement, making repeated trips 
of 4,000 yd. or more over an unfa- 
miliar area, with all sorts of ob- 
stacles to be overcome and a heavy 
cannonading going on every mo- 
ment of the time. They were among 
the first to be used in that way by 
the British, and the record they 
made did much to convince the War 
Office that dogs at the front were no 
duds. For during that particular 
battle, telephones had been put out 
of commission, and communication 
by means of signals had proved too 
dangerous to be practicable. Even 
when human runners can be used, 
experience has shown that a single 
dog can do the work of two men 
and do it more quickly and equally 
well. 

All the work we have described 
up to this point is comparatively 
simple—the sort of thing any nor- 
mally intelligent, well-trained dog 

should be able to do. The world-war 
dogs, however, went away beyond that, 
performing successfully certain tasks 
that seem almost incredible. One such 
job was the laying of telephone and tel- 
egraph wires under fire. This they did 
with conspicuous success. 

Less remarkable but none the less use- 
ful was what we might call “The Canine 
Express and Delivery Service,” devel- 
oped and brought to a high degree of 
efficiency by Germans and Allies alike in 
the days of von Hindenburg and Haig. 
Their cargoes consisted of all sorts of 
equipment and food supplies, and their 
routes varied from day to day according 
to requirements. Here, too, speed and 
endurance were prime factors in their 
success, as was their ability to cover 
country too rough or too dangerous for 
either wheeled vehicles or their human 
drivers. 

Coming down to the present war, we 
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find, as might be expected, that Hitler 
and his henchmen were quick to sense 
the value of dogs as bearers of secret 
communications and propaganda, and 
that they have added these services to 
those assigned to dogs of war in the 
previous unpleasantness. In the case of 
confidential communications between the 
Reich and its secret agents in enemy 
territory, the agent enters the foreign 
country as a spy, taking his dog along. 
When information is to be sent home, it 
is written in code, carefully concealed 
between the two leather layers of Fritz’s 
ollar, and the dog is then set at liberty. 
True to type and instinct, Fritz finds 
his way back across the border. 
As for the English, they have profited 
by the lessons learned from 1914 to 1918, 
nd from what I can gather, have taken 
ill advantage of the opportunities of- 
red by the possession of thousands of 
igh-class dogs. For it has long since 
been established that purebreds are fully 
intelligent as mongrels, while their 
characteristics in general can be far 
more readily predetermined by compe- 
ent breeders who furnish the needed 
upply of pups. 
In both England and America dogs 
re now doing their bit in an entirely 
new and up-to-date way. Strange as it 
may seem, they are making substantial 
contributions to the war chests of both 
countries. This financial assistance 
comes in the form of profits from dog 
shows, prize money won at them, the sale 
of pups, ete. And since money is being 
turned in by hundreds of clubs and thou- 
sands of individual owners and breeders, 
the total has already reached a figure 
not to be sneezed at. Sometimes the 
money goes to the Red Cross or some 
similar organization, sometimes directly 
to the government for defense, some- 
times to aid in the work being done for 
refugee children; but wherever it goes, 
it is spent on wartime projects and phi- 
lanthropies and should be considered as 
a gift from the dogs of Great Britain 
and the U.S.A. To cite a concrete case, 
I happen to know of a certain terrier, a 
champion with an international reputa- 
tion, whose patriotic owner recently 
handed over $1,200 that the little tike 
has earned, with the definite understand- 
ing that the donation was to be credited 
to the dog himself, rather than to the 
man to whom the prize winner belonged, 
and who actually turned in the money. 


NOTHER angle, less dramatic and spec- 
tacular than any we've mentioned, 
but equally vital nevertheless, is that of 
food shortages under modern war con- 
ditions. You may or may not know that 
rats have destroyed hundreds of tons of 
grain and other edibles stored for the 
use of civilians at home and soldiers at 
the front. That being true, you will not 
be surprised to learn that governmental 
supervision of rat extermination, by 
dogs trained for that specific purpose, is 
already operating in several countries 
and with exceedingly satisfactory re- 
sults. To quote a well-known line: “They 
also serve who only stand and wait”’— 
even if they wait at rat holes. 
Finally, an interesting sidelight on 
dogs of war and their education is the 
fact that they can be trained satisfac- 
torily by women as well as men. This is 
not theory: the work is already being 
done by feminine experts in both Eng- 
land and America, and it seems to be 
the consensus that they are crashing 
through in a big way. Before long, un- 
less Hitler quits kicking up, we may 
revise the old wheeze to read: “Woman’s 
place is in the kennel.” Man, we assume, 
will continue to occupy the doghouse, as 
before.—Wm. Cary Duncan. 
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Terrier! 


Hound! Worker! Whatever the. 


breed—all dogs need the food elements 
so abundantly provided in Pard Dog Food. 


Your dog’s no gold brick, he works for his supper— 
needs lots of it. But it isn’t how much, it’s what he gets 
that really counts—that keeps him going full blast 


day after day. ° 


s why more and more sportsmen 


count on Pard to keep their helpers tip-top, packed 
with pep. Free from common diet-caused ailments, too! 
Pard’s health-building record is mighty impressive. 


Chemical and biological analyses 
assure uniform balance in 
Pard. Weight, appetite, 
and growth of the Pard- 
fed dogs at Swift’s Ken- 
nels are charted regularly 
by Swift scientists. 


Take those 5-generation families at Swift’s Research 
Kennels. All are strictly Pard-fed 
. . free from all diet-caused ail- 
ments. Their health and vitality 
are tops—always have been! Keep 
your dog in mid-season form the 
year ‘round—with Pard! 


SWIFT & COMPANY'S 
NUTRITIONALLY 
BALANCED DOG FOOD 


If you like Outpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. 


When an article 


in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get a copy at 


the newsstand, and read it. 





Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


te Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season 
Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off be- 
fore mating. Satisfaction or money refund- 
ed. No red tape. Ask your dealer, or send 
$1.00 for bottle, postpaid. 

Pierpont Products Company, Dept. !!, 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 














Anti-Bark Bridle 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
egaiens killing sheep and poultry. 
ade in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name @} 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 Ibs. he 50. 
Court Decisiona Against Barking Do 


WARNER’S PRODUCTS CO., Dept. re Norwich, Conn. 








He Barks! He No Barks!! 
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RELIABLE 
DEPENDABLE 


CONDITION 
POWDER 


Restores digestion, prevents exzema, 
renews vigor. At first class Dog Shops 
$1.00. Kennel size, $3.00, or by mail 
if your Dealer does not carry it. 


Q-W LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Home of Famous Q-W Dog Remedies 
BOUND BROOK (Dept.80) NEWJERSEY 
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Do You Own 
A “Scratching” Dog? 


If you own and are fond of a dog that is continual- 
ly scratching, digging, rubbing, biting himself until 
his skin is raw and sore, don't just feel sorry for him. 
The dog can't help himself. But you may. He may be 
clean and flea free and just suffering an intense itch- 
ing irritation that has centered in the nerve endings 
of his skin. Do as thousands of pleased dog owners 
are doing. At any good Pet Shop or Drug Store get a 
25c package of Rex Hunters Cog Powders, and give 
them once a week. Note the quick improvement. One 


many hunters don’t know cat tracks 
when they see them. Gray foxes are re- 
sponsible for the biggest part of the 
“cat tracks.” I agree that large wild 





owner writes: ‘‘My setter female, on Sept. 29th, did 
not have a handful of hair on her body—all scratched 
and bitten off. I gave her the powders as directed. 
By Nov. 10th she was all haired out.’ 
they will do for your dog. Make a 25c test. Econ- 
omy size box only $1. 


J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 289, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Feed Vitality Dog Foods for 
their fine mineral balance, 

complete vitamin fortification, 
and all-around nutritional de- 
pendability. Supply power and low 
cost maintenance for a breeders, pups. Write 
for 60 day trial feeding o 
VITALITY MILLS, INC. beid tet, See i. 


White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box o. L.. Galica, Ohio 





















HERMOSA VISTA HOUNDS 
An Old Line Concern 


Six generations of Gossetts have hunted 





the rugged scenic hills around Bannock 
since log cabin days and thrilled to the 
mellow bugling of trailing long eared 
black and tans. Our hounds have spread 
all over the Union and many foreign 
lands. Registered studs, brood matrons 
and puppies from the finest in pure old- 
fashioned cold nosed, bugle voiced, long 
eared black and tan American Hounds. 
» oO t 
Hermosa Vista Farm. ee ne eee ee tiee and 
8x.2260,Bannock,O ; 





* registered Blueticked Coonhounds. 








[HUNTING HOUNDS 


Coon and Combination Hunt 
ers. Fox, Rabbit and Beagle 
Hounds. Sold cheap. Trial Al 
lowed, Literature free. 


DIXIE KENNELS 
Herrick, Ill. 
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For personal security and financial inde- 
pendence—buy Defense Savings Bonds 
and Stamps today! 














MINK TRANSFER CAGE 


- me hand operates it. 
- oaree \ Thumb pressure con- 
trols door. Size 4” x 5” 
x 18”. 
special money - savin 
price! $2.25, postpai 
Satisfaction or money 
back. 

CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 

1379 Tyler Street N.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


sus EASTERN 


MINI OR YUKON $2500 


All shipments made subject to 5 days in- 







Order today at | 
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* Learn what | 


stray cats should be killed; but hunting 
has always been a hobby with me, and if 
I were to place the scarcity of game on 
| one animal, it would be the fox, both red 

and gray. Cats are easy to see, easy to 

kill, and ready to be cussed by every so- 
| called sportsman who is too lazy to get 
| at the real enemy of small game—the 
fox. Let the farmer have his cat; hunt 
the fox if you have the ambition.—Pri- 
vate Boris Bednarcznk, Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo. 


| 
| 
| 


In regard to rat and mouse control on 
the farm, cats are certainly of little 
benefit. They drive the rodents to cover, 
but it is much easier for them to catch a 
young, defenseless rabbit or bird than a 
hard-fighting rat. Since the lid has been 
blown off on this subject, I hope we can 
keep it off.—Elmer R. Grames, K~™.ama- 
200, Mich. 


We've read “The Cat,” and are heart- 
ily in favor of it. More articles of this 
type will help the country to realize 
the need for cat control. My dad has 
trapped 150 cats in the last fifteen years. 

-Clyde Marshall, Des Moines, Iowa. 


I hope the article “The Cat” will edu- 
cate the young hunter who is making 
his or her first trip in the field this fall. 
Some farmers and many hunters will 
say that cats found in the field are hunt- 
ing field mice. This may be true of the 
kitten, but certainly not of the matured 
cat; he finds that stalking game is a 
fascinating sport, and in many Cases 
continues this sport when he is no 
longer hungry.—William E. Uhrig, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 


After reading about the mischief the 
farmer’s cat does, I got to wondering 
about the farmer. He sure feeds the 
game; then what? The crackpot city 
hunter comes in right alongside a “No 
Trespass” notice, cuts the wire fence, 
picks apples, takes a few hens or tur- 
keys, targets his gun on a few cows— 
then leaves the woods with one or two 
rabbits in his pocket and a dozen or 
more dead ones scattered through the 
woods, and three or four fawns killed 
and left for fox food. Oh yes, the farm- 
er’s cat destroys all the game!—John B. 
Low, Gelatt, Pa. 


There is no doubt that the cat is our 
worst predator. Let’s try to get rid of 
the excess. I have accounted for forty- 
three in three summers.—Grant Custer, 
Scio, Ohio. 


With the exception of the fishes, life 





spection before acceptance. My pelts 
have averaged net to me $28.00 in 1936; | 
$18.25 in 1937; $14.75 in 1938; $12.00 in 
1939 and $15.00 in 1940. Book “Domestic 
Mink,” $1.00. 

Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch 


a 2 ma) 


Bemus Point, Ni. Y. 


_ EASTERN 
MINK 





we 
Selected bred females | 
or March delivery. | 
Te rms Repro fuction 
i guaranteed ** Success u 
Mink Raising’ 20 page 
| illustrated book 


edition, 


revised 
for $1 00 


DAVIS FUR FARMS 
R #3, St.Johnsbury, Vermont 





| The brigands, robbers, 


| kind than the insects. 


on the face of the earth would become 
extinct in the short span of seven years 
if all our wild birds suddenly vanished. 
thugs, and de- 
spoilers of the insect world are costing 
these United States more than one and 


| one half billion dollars each and every 


year. If we had no bird friends to fight 
these pests for us we would soon be 
starving. No greater enemy hath man- 
No greater enemy 
have the insects than the birds. And no 

in our 


‘ialied | greater enemy have the birds 
country than the hundred million or 


What Shall We Do With the Cat? 


(Continued from page 11) 


more domestic cats that stalk our birds 
and kill them off continually! — R. C. 
Kyle, Hollywood, Calif. 


I am the manager of the Montserrat 
Recreational Demonstration Area in 
central Missouri, and about three years 
ago I ordered six cat traps as de- 
signed by the Biological Survey. To 
date I have caught sixty-one cats—nine 
females and fifty-two toms.—A. C. Ad- 
ams, EKnobnoster, Mo. 





Here’s a topic that might be of some 
interest to sportsmen. Is the dog a | 
harmless pet or a vicious predator? My 
way of thinking about the dog is that 
it is one of our most lowly animals. One 
dog will destroy more wildlife in one 
night than a cat will in one year. I 
think there ought to be a national law 
that all dogs, unless in sight of the 
hunter while hunting, should be shot on 
sight. | 

This is a challenge to Allen Parsons. 
I guess he does not know what he is 
talking about when he says cats are 
vicious predators. He can never con- 
vince me but that a cat is a farmer’s 
best friend, as I am a farmer and a 
sportsman too.—S. James McConnell, 
Stowe, Vt. | 


Your article about cats is wonderful. 
I have been rabbit hunting when there | 
Was snow on the ground and almost 
every rabbit track I found was followed 
by a cat’s.—C. L. Betz, Lincoln, Nebr. 


I have seen cats dumped out along the 
road to shift for themselves or starve; 
and of course they will not starve if they 
can help it. Why not tax cats the same 
as cattle and other livestock?—Harry 
Irons, Carmen, Okla. 


Riding around the country all year 
around, I find more wild house cats run- 
ning loose than all other wild animals 
put together, and shoot them whenever 
possible. Five years ago I came home 
after a week’s absence and found eight 
different piles of pheasant feathers in a 
small brush patch, and my dog treed a 
large house cat the next day. There had 
been a very nice bunch of pheasants the 
week before, but after the cat got after 
them they just disappeared. Going in a 
neighbor’s barn last winter, I found a 
cat had a wild mallard by the neck and 
was bleeding him. Fifteen or twenty 
big ducks had been eaten there.—Bert 
Chase, Lemhi, Idaho. 


HE house-cat article sure made me 

laugh. It’s not the cat; it’s the infer- 
nal gray fox. Posting land and forbid- 
ding people to enter with hounds (for 
fear they might chase deer) is all pie for 
gray foxes. They have increased tre- 
mendously, they kill all the rabbits and 
grouse and raid farmyards. Sullivan 
County, N. Y., is paying a bounty now; 
wait till you hear what a lot of these 
gray foxes are killed!—Louwis Boettger, 
Callicoon, N.Y. 


I recently subscribed to your publica- 
tion, and my first copy came today. I 
have just finished reading “The Cat,” 
and if I never get another copy or read 
another word in this one I'd feel that I 
never spent my money to better advan- 





tage—L. H. Stamm, Martville, N. Y. 
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RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 





Wild Rabbits geo 


Can furnish any number in 
season for _ restocking or 
coursing. Place _ cottontail 
orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall 
and winter months, can fur- 





nish Jacks at all times ex- 
cept in summer when the 
weather is hot. MY PRICES 
WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Live arrival guaranteed. Ev- 
ery customer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON 








MONEY !* RABBITS—CAVIES 






AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 

Big Demand— Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
WE BUY and put you in touch with other 

firms, who continuously buy all 
: offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
: azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a Year's Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 

Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 

924 BV Road, Pearl River, N. Y. 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Natural Foods that 
will bring and hold large 
numbers at your favorite 
hunting or fishing grounds. 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Po- 
tato and 30 others described infree 








Plant Now 





illustratec book. Write, describe 
grounds, and receive free planting 
advice and book. Many years experience. 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331-B Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


‘: .eaee — 
iant Wild Rice: 
Coontail, Muskgrass, etc. | 
Plant Now! Attract Ducks! | 

| 








TERRELL’S SEEDS GROW 
4 YEARS EXPERIENCE. 

Describe Place, Sugges- 
tions, Booklet FREE. 


TERRELL’S osuxosu. wis. | 








SMALL MOUTH BASS 
LARGE MOUTH BASS 
BLUE GILL BREAM 
SHELL-CRACKER BREAM 


Live delivery guaranteed. Write for prices 


ind information. 


JAS. H. REEVE, Calhoun, Ga. 











Fox and Coyote [aiid 


Trappers 


Can You Catch Them? 


The BUNCH SYSTEM 
different from other 
ethods and takes the jF 

fox and coyote. A |! 
ated trap does the trick. 

and deep snow. Results or no * 

*, Q. BUNCH, Welch, Minn., Box O 

















Works on bare ground | 


When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 


Lads are 
Leawing SM om? | 


This may prove a vital issue affecting America’s 
future and Americanism, The Izaak Walton 
League of America is a national organization 
of conservationists, coordinating local and 
state objectives into a unified, long-range na- 
tional program for a better outdoor America. 
If you believe in a program which will leave 
a little of primitive America for your children, 
ond restore to the proper environment some 
that has been destroyed, THEN JOIN YOUR 
LOCAL CHAPTER OR WRITE FOR particulars to: 


Hzoak Walton Leaque of America 


Defenders of Woeds, Waters and Wild Life 
1167 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 











The Health. of 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Teeth Loose 


Question: The lower front teeth of my 6-year- 
old fox terrier are getting loose and sometimes 
give off an offensive odor.—Miss E. P., Tex. 


Answer: Wash the teeth and gums with a 
solution of 1 tsp. sodium perborate in 1 glass 
water three times a day, and paint the gums 
with a 10 percent argyrol solution daily. It is 
likely that the loose teeth will have to be ex- 
tracted eventually.—/J. R. K. 


Bull Pup’s Ears Won’‘t Stand 


Question: I have an American pit-bull pup 
whose ears don’t stand up properly. Is there 
any way I can train them?—J. A. D., New York. 


Answer: It’s quite possible that your puppy’s 
ears will stand erect later on without treatment. 
However, you might try massaging them with 
olive oil, holding them in proper position as you 
do so. Or you can fit a piece of light cardboard 
to the inner side of each ear, holding it in place 
with adhesive tape. Be careful, however, not to 
irritate the ears.—J. R. K. 


Moist Eczema 


Question: My dog has an extremely itchy 
spot on his back, and a moisture forms on the 
skin which gives off an offensive odor. It does 
not spread, or seem to affect him except for 
the irritation.—H. H., Wash. 


Answer: I believe your dog has moist 
eczema. Apply a 5 percent solution of tannic 
acid and salicylic acid in alcohol to the af- 
fected parts daily with cotton. The diet should 
consist mostly of lean, rare chopped beef mixed 
with stale whole-wheat bread and some cooked 
vegetables, also milk, and a raw egg daily 
Give him some cod-liver oil every day.— 
J. & 


Hound Loses Toenails 


Question: Our redbone hound is constantly 
dropping his toenails, although he eats well 
and doesn’t seem sick.—J. O. F., Ind. 


Answer: This trouble is probably caused by 
an infection around the nails, although it 
might be due to some internal disorder. Bathe 
the feet in the following solution: % tsp. zinc 
sulphate and % tsp. lead acetate in 1 pt. water. 
After the feet have been soaked with this for 
a few minutes, dry them and apply a 10 percent 
boric-acid ointment to the parts and cover with 
cotton and bandages. Repeat once daily.— 
J. i Te 


Stones in Bladder 


Question: What causes stones to form in the 
bladder of a dog, and how are they treated? — 
I. Ds Fu BM 


Answer: Calculus, or stones in the bladder, 
may be due to various causes. An operation is 
usually necessary to remove them unless they 
are very small, and even very small ones may 
sometimes become lodged in the urethra, neces- 
sitating an operation unless they dislodge them- 
selves again. In many cases, new stones form 
later, and another operation is necessary. How- 
ever, this is not always true, since the animal 
can be put on a diet and medical treatment pre- 
scribed in order to prevent a recurrence.—J.R.K 
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92% 
MOISTURE-FREE 


@ There’s practically 
no moisture to pay for 
in Gaines! You add the 
moisture yourself. Re- 
sult: Each one pound 
of Gaines Dry Dog 
Food makes two pounds of moist food— 
and this may save you up to one-half! 


AH! VITAMINS! 


@ And your dog will like Gaines, thrive 
on it! Gaines is tasty, offers Vitamins A, B1, 
B2(G), D, E and other food factors normal 
dogs are known to need to maintain beauty 
and good health! 

Could your pet ask for more? Buy hima 
2- or 5-lb. bag of Gaines, the choice of the U.S. 
Antarctic Expedition. You need not risk a 
penny. You must be completely satisfied or 
your dealer is authorized by us to refund your 
money. Buy and try a supply—now! 


Use this coupon 

for free package of samples, 
both Gaines Meal and Gaines 
Krunchon, to test in your home. 
Enough Gaines Meal to equal 


one-half pound of moist dog 
food. Just add water to feed. 
Gaines Krunchon— Gaines 
Meal in hard, tasty, pellet form. 
Fed just as it comes from 
the bag. 


GAINES FOOD CO., INC., Box I-1, Sherburne, N. Y. 
Please rush free samples of Gaimes Dog Food, 
together with illustrated booklet, “Health for 
Your Dog.” I have: Puppies €No.).....-+++ 
Old Dogs (No.) .....+0+- 


NOME occcccccccescecces efD cccces ecccccce 

AMEE vecvvcovereoress P— PPT TT eT eccccccce 

eee coccccccaheess SUM cecs00 cee 
Canadian Representative: Wear Food Company, 


2114 Queen Street East, Toronto, Canada 
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gun. My own eyes were searching the 


flight lanes of the blue-gray distance 
when I heard him chuckle. 
“Just a couple of jailbirds,” he said. 


“You know—whistling swans!” 

“T hope,” I said, “the Colonel will get 
his limit today—and not jailbirds!” 

Solon nodded. “Most of the shots are 
over in that direction.” 

As we watched, a flock breasted the 
rim of the woods. It was the first we 
had seen near by since the opening gun 
at dawn. But the geese were far out of 
range and sprinted on to parts unknown. 

“Usually,” said Solon, “flocks as big as 
that won’t decoy in, but I'll try.” 

He cupped his hands to his mouth. 
The two-toned, seductive calls he sent 
out didn’t mimic geese at all, but the 
geese thought they did. The flock banked 
against a cloud at a good half mile and 
started back. 

“Get down!” 
got nearer. 

At that instant the hunters in an 
adjoining blind opened up with a 
barrage that would have saved the bat- 
tle of France. The flock swung wildly 
upward. They straggled out of forma- 
tion for a moment, gaining altitude, with 
angry clamors against their leader for 
bringing them so close to disaster. Then 
they fell back into rank and weaved on 
toward distant fields. Solon Gibbs cussed, 
and I know the novice gunners of the 
next blind had blistered ears. The birds 
had been too high and were dropping 
toward our blind and not theirs. That 
ill-timed salvo cost us our first chance. 

The sun dragged higher into the heav- 
ens and the wind died down. It was 
bluebird weather all right. Even the 
restless lines ceased to cross the far 
horizon. For lack of better occupation, 
we munched the sandwiches Mrs. Mann 
had made for us in the early hours be- 
fore dawn, and I was toying with the 
idea of a nap when the guide caught my 
jacket and pulled me down in the blind. 

“Four geese,” he whispered, “headed 
this way.” 

I threw my half-eaten sandwich on a 
shell box, breeched my gun, and snapped 
it shut again—the brass shell rims were 
reassuring. The geese had spotted our 
decoys, and I saw the four big birds cup 
their wings and sail in a wide arc. Then 
they nosed down toward the open water 
that Gibbs had left bet our decoy 
stools. 

The guide whispered, “Now!” 

I stood up. I found the black-and- 
white collar of the lead - ander over the 
barrels of my gun, pressed the trigger, 
and he folded clean. The other birds 
struggled frantically to gain altitude as 
the remaining shell in my double went 
off almost before I was ready. Cue <f 
the geese quit fighting for height and 
set his wings. He sailed off across the 
marsh and landed a hundred yards 
away, on a dead run for open water. 

Solon Gibbs jerked the gun out of my 
hand, caught up a couple of shells, and 
splashed into the marsh, loading as he 
ran. The gander struggled to take off, 
but his wings failed. He wallowed 
through the marsh, frantic in his at- 
tempts to escape. Gibbs caught him at 
the edge of the big lake. I saw smoke 
and Seconds later heard the flat slap of 
the gun. Gibbs dragged back into the 
blind, splattered to his neck and panting, 
with both ganders in his hand. 


Gibbs said as the geese 
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(Continued from page 15 
“Gittin’ too old for that,” he said. 
“Kill ’em closer.” 

Almost an hour after lunch a big flight 
of geese came directly over the decoys, 
flying downwind. The guide studied 
them for a long minute until they were 
almost directly overhead. 

“They won't stop here,” he declared, 
“and they’re a little out of range. You 
might wound one if you'd like to try.” 

The old rascal knew I was contem- 





The Colonel and Henry waited patiently all day 


plating a long shot. I set my gun back 
in the corner and sheepishly watched the 
flock out of sight. 

We had only thirty minutes more of 
shooting when a lone goose came out of 
the refuge and headed west, straight 
over the blind. He was high, but not too 
high. Gibbs had a twinkle in his eyes. 

“A goose by his-self ain’t no good,” he 
said. “Better stop him if you can.” He 
judged the height and speed of the bird. 
“Lead him by twenty feet,” he directed. 

That lead seemed too much, but there 
was no time to argue. My first shot, 
however, proved again that Gibbs was 
more than just an ornament. I heard 
the shot string tear through feathers. 
The second shell reached up and stopped 
the gander in his aérial tracks and he 
almost fell into the blind. 

“That’s one,” chuckled the guide, “I 
won't have to chase after.” 

Well, that third gander made our 
> mit. So while Solon Gibbs picked up 
his decoys, I sat and listened to the rest- 
less cackling of the flocks inside the 
refuge boundary. 

“They’re looking at their watches,” 
Gibbs laughed, as he brought in some of 
the decoys. “We'll wait a few minutes 
after the shooting hour and watch the 
show.” 

He splashed out after the last load of 
decoys and I thought about the Colonel, 
wondering how the old warrior had 
fared. With a better blind than mine he 
had probably got his limit and gone 
back to the hotel for lunch. 

But it was 4 o’clock and the show was 
on. A swelling chorus of wings and 
voices brought great flocks of birds out 
of the refuge. Soon the whole horizon 
was etched in wavering streamers of 
geese. Flock after flock came over our 
blind, headed for distant cornfields 
where they would settle down and feed. 





The Old Army Game 


I could have killed a hundred. It wasn’t 
necessary to crouch in the bottom of the 
blind—we stood in the open where they 
could see us, and still they came, almost 
low enough to touch with my gun. 

Solon Gibbs laughed. 

“If the man who first said geese were 
dumb could know what I know,” he 
said, “he’d clothe his fools in different 
kinds of feathers.” 

We left the spectacle at its height, 
and walked back across the marsh to 
where we had parked our Car. 

When we rolled into the refuge drive- 
way, Henry Williams, the Colonel’s 
guide, was standing there, talking to 
one of the game wardens. 

“What luck did the Colonel have?” I 
asked. 

“We saw one goose all day,” the young 
guide said. “Somebody up in Dick Best’s 
blind clipped it and it sailed half a mile 
into my decoys. The Colonel shot it 
down.” 

“You get only one?” Gibbs asked. 

“Naw,” said Henry, “not even one. I 
tried to argue the Colonel into keeping 
that bird, but he said it wasn’t his. I had 
to wade a mile just to give it to the guy 
who shot it first.” 

Ve found the Colonel in the lobby, his 
pipe lit, and his feet propped up. He 
had Mrs. Mann enchanted with some 
long-winded, incredible tale. 

“Fine day! Fine day!” he beamed. 
“The geese didn’t happen to come over 
us in such huge numbers, but the day 
couldn’t have been better.” 

I had a funny feeling in the pit of my 
stomach. I was angry besides. I turned 
my geese over to a kitchen boy to be 
drawn and went back to look up Chad- 
wick. He was in his office. 

“What’s the big idea,” I asked, “of 
telling me Henry Williams had the best 
blind on the marshes?” 

The refuge manager turned and I 
thought I could detect a pinch of humor 
somewhere far down behind his eyes. I 
had the helpless feeling of being tricked. 

“It is a good blind,” he replied. 

“The Colonel didn’t get a shot,” I said. 

Chadwick pushed his papers back and 
swung his chair around. “Now, wait a 
minute,” he said. “I can’t please every- 
body who comes up here to hunt. So 
I’ve had to adopt the policy of first come, 
first served. The Colonel got over here 
ahead of you last evening.” 

“Sure,” I said, “by a few minutes.” 

“He asked me,” Chadwick went on, 
not heeding the interruption, “to tell you 
that Henry Williams had the best blind, 
so you would take the blind that be- 
longed to Solon Gibbs. Why should I 
refuse? Especially when he backed up 
his request with a pint of vintage.” 

I had been tricked. Shamelessly out- 
maneuvered by a wily old army regular. 
My first impulse was to charge back to 
the hotel with some sort of counter- 
movement. But what was the use? The 
battle had been over since my watch 
hands passed the hour of 4. 

Some of my outrage was salved when 
the Colonel, after long and bitter words, 
accepted two of those geese for his 
Christmas table. But even then only 
after I had threatened to report his 
subversive activities to the Committee 
on Reprehensible Affairs. 

But I can’t win. This morning the old 
rascal sent me an invitation to Christ- 
mas dinner. 
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The Gol-Darndest Dog 


less to say, Clyde found the trapline. He 
took the mink home and skinned and 
cased it. A few days later Clyde met Jim 
Smith at the crossroads store and said: 

“How’s trapping this year, Jim?” 

“Trapping is fine,” Jim answered, “but 
some so-and-so stole a fine mink out of 
my trap the other day.” 

Clyde turned away grinning, and as he 
went out the door he said, “The next 
time you come into town, stop by my 
place and I'll give you your mink.” 

When I returned from Mexico, I found 
Pete had acquired a mate. Clyde had 
found a pointer bitch that was a dead 
ringer for my dog, and being: soft- 
hearted, told me that two dogs so well 
matched should never be separated. Af- 
ter an argumentative half hour with my 
wife I convinced her that Pete needed a 
mate and I needed another bird dog. 
Well, we took the dogs home and put 
them in Pete’s pen. The next morning 
both were gone. I was frantic. The 
neighbors and the police had not seen 
either of them. I looked and worried all 
morning without success. About 1 p.m. 
I got a long-distance telephone call from 
a man at a chicken hatchery twelve 
miles away, and he told me that he had 
two dogs with my name on their collars. 
I immediately jumped into the car and 
went after them. When I reached the 
hatchery, both dogs were sound asleep 
on a pile of old feathers in the receiving 
room. The chicken man said that he 
loved good-looking dogs and just didn’t 
have the heart to turn them away. 

I took the dogs home and again put 
them in the pen. In fifteen minutes 
Betsy was out and on her way again. I 
soon learned that she was a great quail 
dog but had a yen for tramping. I hon- 
estly think that she could have got in 
and out of Fort Knox. Through her 
continual jail-breaking, and finally with 
a little help on my part, Pete became a 
single man again. That, however, did not 
mean the end of Pete’s domestic career. 
He sired some wonderful quail dogs that 
are still doing their bit in Missouri and 
Iowa. 

The following fall my wife, Pete, and I 
went to Saskatchewan to shoot Hun- 
garian partridges and _ sharp-tailed 
grouse. Pete was a knock-out on sharp- 
tails, and after a little education he 
handled partridges as if he had been 
doing it all his life. 

On that trip Pete was responsible for 
a very odd and funny experience. One 
day we were driving across the prairie 
and I decided to give the rascal a chance 
to stretch his legs in a large wheat field. 
When I was about 200 yards from the 
car, I noticed a dilapidated old sedan 
bouncing down the road. It pulled along- 
side my car and a bespectacled gent 
stuck out his head and yelled: “How 
‘bout tradin’ a dog?” I walked over to 
see what he had to trade, and as I came 
within fifty feet of his car I smelled a 
strong odor of disinfectants. I intro- 
duced myself, and he turned out to be a 
veterinarian on his way to treat a sick 
horse some thirty miles away. He didn’t 
have anything to trade, but he was in- 
terested in hunting. However, he said 
he hadn’t shot over a bird dog in years. 
I immediately took the broad hint and 
invited him to hunt with us for the next 
two days. He accepted the invitation 
very graciously, told us where he lived, 
and asked me to phone his home that 
evening about 7 o’clock to make plans 
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for the next day’s hunt. Then he went 
on his way to tend the sick horse. 

That evening I called his home at the 
appointed hour. His wife answered the 
phone. I identified myself and told her 
I’d met her husband that afternoon and 
we had made arrangements to hunt to- 
gether. As soon as I finished, she ex- 
claimed, “Thank God, someone has seen 
that man today!” She went on, however, 
to assure me that as soon as he came in 
he’d give us a ring at the hotel. 

About 9 o’clock the phone rang. Doc 
was calling, and he at once invited us up 
to his house to meet his wife and to have 
tea and cookies with them. Mrs. Doc 
turned out to be a mighty fine woman. 
Everything went along fine until I told 
Doc what my job was. As soon as he 
learned that I was a game officer at 
home, he began to make excuses as to 
why he could not take a gun along the 
next morning. At first he told me that 
he did not have any shells. When I of- 
fered him some, he turned to other feeble 
excuses. 

At last he said that he had not hunted 
all season, and as the season closed with- 
in a few days he could not afford to buy 
a license. He maintained, however, that 
he would guide me around and get a 
great deal of enjoyment out of it. But 
he’d carry no gun. He’d never broken a 
law, he said, and was not going to do so 
at this late date. 

We let the matter drop at that point, 
and my wife and I prepared to leave for 
the hotel in order to get a good night’s 
sleep before the next day’s hunt. Doc 
and his wife came out to the car with 
us. When we'd parked by the house 
earlier in the evening, I had let Pete 
loose to roam around the yard while we 
were visiting, and also had left the car 
door open so he could get in and sleep. 

So I switched on the dome light to see 
if Pete was inside. He was! There he 
lay, sound asleep on the floor mat—with 
a completely dressed sharptail about six 


inches from his nose! I had a few “chick- 
ens” in the rear of the car, but all mine 
still wore their feathers. 

I was flabbergasted. Pete opened one 
eye and gave me a sheepish look as if to 
say, “Feathers or no feathers, a prairie 
chicken is a prairie chicken.” About that 
time Doc began stammering around, and 
after a few ill-fated starts he burst out 
with the confession that he had shot the 
bird that morning and had cleaned it 
and placed it on his back porch that 
evening to cool. 

As you might guess, Doc took his gun 
along the next‘tnorning. The old smoothy 
had a Winchester 97 that had seen so 
much recent use that it looked like a 
well-used piece of harness metal. Talk 
about guides—Doc knew every trail and 
every “chicken” covert for miles around. 
Pete did his best for Doc, and we had 
two very fine days of shooting. Oh yes, 
Doc bought a license in the middle of 
the night before we went hunting. 

Shortly after our trip to Canada we 
moved East and Pete’s talents were ex- 
posed to a variety of coverts and game 
new to him. The first season’s work on 
woodcock and ruffed grouse converted 
him into a veteran pussyfooter on 
grouse, and a running hunter of wood- 
cock. Now he carries a little bell on his 
collar to notify me when he is on point. 

I believe that Pete is at his best on 
woodcock. Of course, you would expect 
the gol-darndest dog to work best on the 
gol-darndest of game birds. Pete and a 
host of his friends are counting the days 
until the season opens again this fall. 

Oh yes, I forgot to tell you that Pete 
went high hat for a while last summer 
after he had won second prize in the 
county dog show. This mood did not 
last long, though, because a few nights 
later he got loose, killed a skunk, and 
parked it on our front porch. Now he’s 
taken to visiting the local slaughter- 
house. Heaven knows what we can ex- 
pect to find next on the doorstep! 
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CHESAPEAKE Bay Retriever puppies and young 
dogs. $50 and up jest Blood lines. Sired by 
Champion, The Second Cocoa. Cocoa King Ken- 
nels, Gerfoa City, Wisconsin. F. A. Bunte, Owner. 
BLACK Labrador Pups, farm-raised; various 
ages; eligible registration both books; champion- 
ship blood lines. International Champion at stud. 
J McManus, Des Moines, Iowa. 

BLACK Labradors only. Large selection of 
puppies. Write for list. Priced right. Rodall 
Kennels, Box 423, Lincoln, Nebr 
EXCEPTIONALLY fine Chesapeake puppies. 
Various ages Sunnynole Kennels Glasgow, Mont. 
BEAUTIFUL Labrador puppies, youngsters, 
broke dogs. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Mont. 
YOUNG Golden or Biack Labrador pups from 
registered A-1 Field dogs. Kellogg, Junius, 8.D. 
BEAUTIFUL Labrador pups, Field Bench win- 
ning Bloodlines. Ellenwood, Atkinson, Nebraska. 
CHESAPEAKE pups from Field Trial winning 
stock. k. Leonard Gasto Gaston, Maxwell, Iowa. Maxwell, “oll. 
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ANO POINTERS 


 / Most fashionable _ as wl, Twelve 


to twenty months. Pointing. Need finishing. Too 
short for trials. Ideal shooting prospects. Puppy 
prices. Selby Price, Box 540, Massillon, Ohio. 


for Christmas buyers. German 
Irish and English setters. 
Furcht Kennels, Gooding 


PAYMENT Plan 
& English pointers. 
List & Photos 10c. 
Idaho. es 
PERFECT Brace 


> 


farm raised 3 year well trained 


bird dogs, do it all, staunch steady retriever, the 
kind to please the most exacting. Trial. $50 
Each. H. Harris, Enid, Miss 

A FEW “quality German Shorthaired Pointer pups. 
A.K.C. papers, Guaranteed pure bred. ° 
R. Thornton, Missoula, Montana 

POINTER and setter shooting dogs, cheap. Also 
gun. C.O.D. 3 days trial. Guy Moore, Route 5, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


IRISH Setters, beautiful puppies and grown dogs. 


Championship breeding. Skyline Kennels, Ber- 
gen, N. Y. 

CHOICE German Shorthair pups. Registered. 
Hunting stock. Lowell Walker, Lovejoy, Water- 


loo, Iowa. 


CROSSBRED German- American Pointer Puppies 


three months. $7.50. Robert Fry, Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois. ; 

CHOICE Irish Setter Pups, Registered, Xmas 
Delivery—-$50. 00. Jack Spear, Tipton, Iowa. 
BROKE Pointers, Setters. Beautiful pups cheap. 
Bill McGirk, Everett, Wash 


GERMAN Shorthair pointer pups. Best breeding, 
hunting stock. Guy Watkins, Scottsbluff, Neb 
POINTERS—Setters, Trained or pups. C.0.D 
Spring-Valley Kennels, Cullom, Illinois 

GERMAN Shorthair Pups, Guaranteed Stud Serv- 


ice. Paul Dehner, Burlington, Iowa. 
GERMAN Shorthaired Pointer females, five 
‘months. Schultzenheim Kennels, Neenah, Wis. 
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HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue, 
Elton Beck, J-16, Herrick, Il. 

BEAGLES. Rabbithounds, broken. Trial pup- 
pies. yuy Werner, Hanover Junction, Penna. 
REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. All ages. List 
_free. Shipman, _ Warsaw, Ind. ? ce 
BEAGLEHOUNDS: Cheap. _ Trial Literature 


Free. Dixie Kennels, BS, Herrick Ill 
BEAGLES, Rabbithounds. Thoroughly broken. 
Trial. Puppies. Charles Rexroth, York, Pa. f 
ENGLISH Beagles, Rabbithounds. Trial. Start- 
ers. Pups. Bert Meckley, Glenville, Pa. 





BE AGLE Pups; Bred to Hunt. Hopewell Beagles. 


R-2, Tiffin, Ohio. 
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REGISTERED Redbone Coonhound Pups. Par- Pups. Par- 





a A-1 Cooners. W. B. Frisbee, R-1, Clarence, 
0. 

COON, Combination, Rabbit, Beagle and Fox 
Hounds. Cheap. Trial. Literature free. Dixie 
Kennels, B8, Herrick, IIl. 

HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue. 
Elton Beck, J-17, Herrick, Ill. 

TRAINED coon, skunk, opossum hounds. Pup- 
pies. Sampey Kennels, Springfield, Missouri. 
COUGAR hounds from western big game dogs. 
Holley, Silverton, Washington 

BLOODHOUND Pups. From famous hunting and 
man-trailing strains. Registered. Sutton, De- 
eatur, Michigan. 

GREYHOUNDS. Registered, fast. Beautiful In- 


dividuals. Stocking, 902 Hennepin, Minneapolis, 


Minn. 


COONHOUNDS Combination. Open Silent Fox 
and Rabbit Hounds. Write Gus Gillman, Jack- 
son, Tenn 

WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion hounds: pup- 
pies, cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Calif. 
EXPERIENCED Coonhound. 6 days trial. Ex- 
press holding deposit. D. Scott, Sedalia, Ky. 
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Walker strains. 
Shar- 


and 
wolf and fox hounds. 
Sharon Center, Ohio. 
puppies. Champion 
Imported Nereholme 
160 North LaSalle, 


JULY 
Coon-bear-cat-deer, 
on Center Kennels, 
BLOODHOUNDS, wonderful 
British stock. At stud: 
Union Jack. Lewis Layton, 
Chicago 

REGISTERED Bassets. 
board Virgil Moore, = 
HUNTING season too short, must sell my Coon- 
hound. 4 years, none better. $15.00—Twenty 
days trial. Others like him. J. N. Ryan, Murray, 
Ky 


Birdsong-Sugarloaf 


Want cash, guns, out- 


Denton, Maryland. 


bred, ~ pedigreed 
Christmas _ de- 
$25. Fred 


- litter Northern | 

puppies for 

and registered, 
Y 


FOR Sale. One 
Walker foxhound 

livery, ear tattooed 
Streever, Ballston Spa, N. 


MY Coon, Possum, Mink Bitch. Believe best in 
my County, 4 years old, broke on coon, possum 
at night, squirrel and mink in day time. $14.00 

Ten days trial. Others like her. J. M. Erwin, 
Murray, Ky. 


BASSET Hounds-— 


—Broken 
puppies. Leland Shaw, Rushville, 


$15.00 Buys my Walker Male, 3 years, broke day 
or night, nothing but fox. $15.00—Ten days 
trial. Others like him. Buddy Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
FOXHOUNDS. Trained, Trial, Young dogs. John 
Herbert, Bentley Springs, M: aryland. 

OFFER Walker Fox Bitch, thoroughly 
never quits, good voice, runs with any 
stay to the last. $14.00—-Ten days trial. Others 
like her. Robert Leon Wilkerson, Murray, 


Ky. 
COON Hunters Have 








hunters; registered 
Ohio. 














~ broke, 
pack, 








3%- -year- old honestly 
trained, natural born coon-opossum hound. Guar- 
anteed strike, drive coon until treed any hunting 
grounds—mountains, swamps. Good size, good 
ears, open trailer, wide, fast, hustling hunter, 
good voice, cold nose, constant true tree barker. 
Experienced on old wise coon, able tree smartest 
old coon. Completely broken from running rab- 
bits, stock, fox, deer. Others like him. $15.00, 
10 days trial. Reference, picture furnished. H. 
N. Cathcart, Hazel, Ky. 
FOR Sale—3% »-year- T-old  Coon- -Opossum 1 Bitch. 
Good size, good ears, cold nose, open trailer, 
good voice, fast, wide hunter, true at tree. Stay 
treed all night. Hunts anywhere carried, hills 
or swamps. Good brood bitch of the best tree 
blood. Completely fox, stock, rabbit, deer brok- 
en 5 others like her. $12.50, 10 days trial 
Guarantee money back if not satisfied. Bank 
reference, picture furnished. C. Robert Lewis, 


Hazel, Ky. 








MAKE SALES 
THROUGH THE MAILS 


Month after month these some ads appear in the 
Classified Section, because advertisers have found 
that it pays to sell by mail. 

For details and forms write to Classified Adver- 
tising Dept. Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
N.Y.C. 


Me, SPANIELS Da] 


REAL Hunting Cocker Spaniels of Bench Quali- 
ty, Champion breeding and splendid dispositions. 
We specialize in good red and parti-colors. 3 
lovely red studs, one a Ch. My Own Brucie_ son 
inquiries invited. Darlingdale Kennels, Reg. 
131 8S. Main St., Adrian, Mich 
SPRINGER spaniels who win in the field and 
show. Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, 
sold on trial. State wants fully. 


Priced reasonable. 
Kesterson’s Kennels, Sk: amokawa, Washington. 
“$15.00 


ol ISTERED Cocker Spaniel Puppies. 

OD. Champion Bloodlines. Robert Fry, Mt. 
Vernon, Illinois. : 
REGISTERED Cocker Puppies 
per’s, 1835 East Twenty-First, 
ENGLISH Springer Spaniels - 
Champion at Stud. Almon Williams, 
Ohio. ng ie 
REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. 
Champion Studs. B Brogden, Rush Lake, . Wis. 
PUPS: Springers, Cockers. Attractively boxed 
for Christmas. Harold | Morrison, Trimble, Ohio. 
SPRINGERS. Males. 3 Months, Reasonable. 
A.K.C., Oris Mork, Antigo, Wisconsin. 


Lo CREAT DANES b 


REGISTERED Pups on approval. Time Pay- 
ments. Kalmar Danes, Stone-Mountain tain Georgia. 


PT_misceutantous pocs || 


SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight 
Cooners, Combination Hunters. Rabbit and Fox 
Hounds. Reasonabie. List Free. Ramsey Creek 
Kennels, Ramsey, Il. 

ST. Bernards——all breeds—-details free! Book 108 
colored pictures, descriptions recognized breeds, 
35¢e. Royal Kennels, No. 2, Chazy . 3 
BEAUTIFUL Golden Retriever pups Famous 
field and show stock. Reasonable. Shelter Cove 
Kennels, Battle Lake, Minn. 

ENGLISH Bull Puppies Catalogue 10c. Persian 
Kittens. Challenger Kennels, Jackson Center, 
Ohio 


























—$15.00. Har- 
it, Topeke a1, Kansas. 
International 
Berea, 





























FOR Sale: Dogs, Setters and pointers. Fox, Coor 
and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, _Berry, Ky. 

REGISTERED Dachshunds. Scotties. American 


Water Spaniels. Stamp, Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis 











HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue 
Elton Beck, J-16, Herrick, Ill. _ ‘ 
REGISTERED Coach Pups. $25 and up. Kan 
Kennels, Leland, Ill. 3 
CHOICE Coach and White Collie Pups. Rega 
Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 
ST. Bernard pu 8 Champion s sired be —_< " 1. 20.00 
arr roung, Riverhead, 4s 
||dee —AIREDALES = AIREDALES eal | 
ee Airedale puppies, $20.00 up. ia/' ved j 
on approval. al, Sportsmen’ s Service, LaRue, Ohio 
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HILL Crest Kennels. Wire Fox Terriers with per 





sonality, sired by Champions. A Living Gift 
that carries your love, makes a Merry Xmas and 
all years happy. Mr. & Mrs. John W. Hill, Eliza 
beth City, N. C. Route 1. f 


brindle; 


BULLTERRIERS: White, red, or 2 
healthy. 


weeks to 2 years; well-bred, intelligent, 
Farnley, White Post, Va. 

SCOTTIES 
sionally. 





and Wire Hairs; 
Selanna 


- other breeds 


Selinsgrove, Penna 


é 42> b 


NATURAL Color Poultry Pictures, valuable ideas, 
successful management methods in leading poul- 


occa 
Kennels, 








Ae. 


. BIRDS 








try magazine help you increase poultry profits 

Five years $1.00, one year 25c. Poultry Tribun: 

Dept. C-58, Mount Morris, IIl. 

RAISE highly-profitable Royal squabs. Read il 
lustrated, informing book. Personal, money 
making, helpful experiences. Free. Rice, Box 

129, Melrose, Massachusetts. 

NORTHERN Bobwhites. Brooder raised. Wm ’ 
Allan, Rt. 4. Louisville, Ky. y 
RAISE Pheasants. Profit, Pleasure. Send 5c for 
Pamphlet. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barring 

ton, Ill. 

PHEASANTS: Mongolian, Mutants, Silver, Gold 

en, Amherst, Reeves, Versicolor, White. Wild 
Mallard ducks. Libby Game Farm, Libby, Mont 


RAISE Turkeys for Profit. Learn latest methods 
brooding, feeding, confinement growing, dressing 
marketing. Read oldest, best turkey magazine 
One year $1.00; five months 50c. Turkey World 
Desk 277, Mount Morris, Ill. 


125 He: ilthy 
Jerry Krist Libuse, 


Krist, 
|] FUR AND CAME ANIMALS | ae 


ABSOLUTELY Free. One Female Mink with 
every trio purchased. Acme Mink Farm, Vera- a 


Ra | OER 





$1.25 each 


Ringneck Pheasants, 
La 








dale, W ashington. 

RACCOONS, Minks, Foxes, Skunks— ‘America’s 

Finest’’ Bred females. Catalog, 10c. Shady My . 

Fur Farm. Springfield ld, Minnesota. ie 
= ——_—— = 

BEAUTIFUL Golden Hamsters For Profit. Infor z 

mation, Photo Free. Henry Bergman, Spring 

field, Missouri. 

MINK and bred females. Complete literature free ¥ 

Lake Superior Mink Farm, Superior, Wis. 


NUTRIA Breeders, Vegetz arian, Most Prolific Fur 1 
B 


arers. Sloulin’s, Renton, Washington 
LARGE Beautiful Fox Squirrels for sale 
Kaminski, , 1803-9th St., Columbus, Nebr 
FERRETS, $3.00 each. Pair $6.00 Herman 
Roesch, Grand Island, Nebraska. Route 4 
Jack Rabbits, 


COTTONTAIL Rabbits, 








Edwin 











Restock 





ing Purposes. Vol. B Brashears, Berryville, Ark 

FERRETS. Excellent hunters, $3.00 each. Clin % ( 
ton Clark, Clark, South Dakota. : i 
LIVE Jack-rabbits and  Cottontails, lowest 

prices. Conrad Durant, Woodward, Okla. 





MISSOURI Wild Cottontails for Restocking. R 
Hendricks, Rutledge, Missouri. ae 
COTTONTAIL Rabbits for restocking. Reason- 
able Prices. H. C. Kreie, Amorita, ¢ Okla. 


il--- FIREARMS (|| 


30-06 empty cartridge cases, in 











fine’ “condition 


75c per hundred. Model B-$22.00, Model E- 
$37.50, high standard automatic pistols, special 

New. Winchester Carbines, 30-30 and 32 spe 
cial—$33.95. Like New. Springfield Rifle Sling = 
Straps, fine condition 50c. U. S. Engineers Loca % F 
tor Levels, brand new, cost originally $5.50 
Sale $1.25. Extra! Extra! Send coin 25c for com a 
plete illustrated catalog of modern and antiqu 
guns. This amount will be returned with your 
first order. Public Sport Shops, Dept. L-39, : 
South 16th St., Phila., Pa. : 
BARGAINS in Guns, Scopes, Sights, Reloading 
Tools, Warshal’s Nestle Down Jacket, $15.95 
Write for Details. A-1 Gov’t Slings 50c, Swivels 
35c. Free! Gun Catalog. Free Fishing and Arch 
ery Catalog. Medal-Award Catalog:10c. Free Ski 
Cate alog. Warshal’s, First- Madison- JJ, Seattle 


TO my y customers and dealers, good will and bes 

wishes of the season. I’ll be seeing you in 1942 
with the best and largest line of sporting goods 
in central Ohio. V. G. Hershey. Hershey’s, Orr 
ville, Ohio. 
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AGIOCPEUSINT 


Cash must accompany order. New advertisers are requested to fur- 
nish two references with their first advertisement. Send your ad 
with remittance to Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 


Ave., New York City. FEBRUARY issue closes DECEMBER 19th. 





Border and Clean- 





$2 25 postpaid. Warner 











YANKEE veleading tools, bullet molds, swaging 
dies, _ repairs, sights, reamers. 
, 513 Sanford Place, Erie, 
rHOUSAND Bargains, 
New catalog 25c. 
innemede, “New Jersey. 














Black or r Brown Bear Ss Ss) 
Coyote, Leopard EXTRAORDINARY selected productions. Sample 
Antelope, Moose scene, lists, dime. Erwine’s Laboratories, Al- 


=D “Shoteuns, Rifles, Rev s. 
Over 200 To Choose 
np. "Howe Fur Comp any, C oopers = Maine. 


75e to $2.00 per Skin. Chrome 


jackets made to measurement $2.50 and up 


- 


LECTORS cartridges, Uber Tanning Company, 


‘@ 
ba 
§ 


t x Page > catalog, 1 15c. 
N. Y. 


i Enfield remodeling. 


| eC 
BINOCULARS, “SCOPES, SIGHTS] | 


SLD & Prism Binoculars. Ali makes, sizes and 
J. Alden Loring, Box 


‘‘MODERN Taxidermist Magazine’ 


for birds, anin 








77, Omaha, Neb 
Bear Head Forms Conn 
No. 4. Wooster 


Elwood Supply Co., 





| All Weather Telescope 
2} 1X. A. H. 








~ FISHING TACKLE ) al $5.00, —compiet 
3 learn quicker with 
Our Materials have a 
| Peputation for fine quality. 


varson’s Taxidermy, 


| |-4-« INDIAN CURIOS a=) 3 free ‘‘Record of Invention’? form-——and free 
Patent Guide’’ containing instructions on how 








>= as q WELCH Boats—America’s finest. Two Third’s 
i os =] O OK $ eel Bm : saving. Build your favorite boat by the Welch 
NY c Jew o i Used) Promptly System. 10c brings you a complete catalog show- 


Send for Free Bargain ing 32 designs. Welch Boat Company, Station 
Shop, L16 Arcadia K-4, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


_ KAYAKS, Outboards, Rowboats, j ~ Duckboats, 
Art Pictures Weldwood Ready- * mite, Catalog C. Cre-Craft 
Lists, 50c Jor- Boats, Millburn, N. 


SAILKITS 100 Square Feet, $5.95. Alan-Clarke, 








St —— 





unusually low lentown, EEE Lee 


approval to reliable persons any 


leg mm INSTRUCTION STRUCTION 








Skins for Glove, Mitten and FINGER Print Experts earn big pay! Learn 
easily at Home. Low Cost! “Crime Book"’ 
as cloth. Vests Free Write stating age, Dept. 206, Inst. Applied 

Science, 1920 Sunnyside, Chicago. 
Write for circu- CIVIL Service Jobs. $105—-$175 month. Prepare 
our reasonable now for examinations. List positions—-full par- 
Owatonna, Minn ticulars free. Franklin Institute, Dept. 34, 

fur scarfs, chub Rochester, N. Y. 





naw pets. Latest {§ Mi CUSS SSeS 


workmanship. Booklet —— ——— 


GROW ‘‘White . Queen” Mushrooms in in cellar, ga- 

—— - ; rage, barn, greenhouse, etc. Professional in- 

Silver Line structions. Write White ‘Queen Company, Dept. 
‘Silver Line’’ —— 


Penn Taxi- i “SS SPORTING COODS « j 


t Tani = FIRE—Fire—Fire. Campers, hunters, fishermen. 
» ied rageecegias er da You can always start a fire with ‘‘Lazy Bones."’ 
Profit-making Waterproof, windproof. Send 15c end your deal- 
er’s name, for sample. Will start nine fires. Lazy 
Is Bones, Onchiota, New York 

Eyes. Made in DEN Decoration with Color Photographs of your 
atalog No. 114 bass catch, dogs, deer, bear. Price $1.50. Send 
negative. Color Photo, 6 Emerald, Waterbury, 


rice s re) 2 Tor ‘ 
Price List’’ for 38, Toronto, Canada. 














SNOWSHOES. Best Handmade, $8.00. Cireniar 
free. Anderson’s Snowshoes, Cumberland Ctr., 


deerskins. C. Maine. _ 








Y. = 
foltenvile, Ns i PATENTS ano sagen NTIONS Ns || 
be 


INVEN TORS: Take First Step toward protecting 
your invention-——without obligation Send for 





INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, 
South Fourteenth S8t., 
Tying “Materials. . Tying mate for beginners, 


Compikk te line Quality 


hen 


Bird nts $1. -00, 
Mz terial s cati alex “eree. 





coins, minerals to patent and sell inventions; details of search 

Illustrated catalog 5« service; convenient payment plan. Write today. 

3 H. Gonlet Hot Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 
248-A Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 

Fossils, Blunder INVENTORS—Patent Your Invention. Secure 

(Profusely I book Protect, Finance and Sell Your Inven- 

Illinois. tion’’. No obligation. McMorrow and Berman, 

$1.00. Catalog Registered Patent Attorneys, 204-C Barrister 

Arkansas. Building, Wi: ishington, a. S. 
3c, H. L. Tal- PATENT Your Idea- Simple inventions often 


valuable. Two advisory books—free. Victor J 


——— e : -_ Evans & Co., 623-A Victor Building, Washington, 
iE sae WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS | [iRtOckesnanninni : 
- = — - PATENT and Blanks Free: Ster- 


Particulars” 





; and Streamers $1.00 





= B MISCELLANEOUS LLANEOUS ___| | PATENTS. Low cost. Book and advice | iret: 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, 


es cont: aining Vv aluable 


WATERWEEDS| 


High Tone 12” 


Hunting B lowing Horns 
14”—$2.5 Cavazos, Laredo 


AISE Earthworms jor Profit, ‘¢ 


TRAPPING 


"Superior. Fivtying Material. 3 





Suggestions Free ling Buck, O-Hotel Plaza, Washington, D. C., 
Oshkosh, “Wisconsin. Government- ‘Registered Patent Attorney 35 years. 








Sale, Seven Foot spread spread 





Photo. Lee Ber- 
ak |] Novetties Games. MAcic T 
y anc effectively ——————— 





Write for particu PRETTY Girl Art Photos, Books, Novelties. Big 

4aCanada, Cal Assortment, $1.00. Catalog 10c. O. L. Braun, 
William Cocke, Re- 353 W. 47th, Chicago. 

Paso, Tex : — 


os ( ‘OMME MORATIVE Half Dollars, Cvulumbian, 
= | Lincoln, Stone-Mountain, Long-Island, Cleve- 








land, $1.00 each. Illustrated retail Catalogue 25c. 
Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah 





Mi: ike your own sinkers. | 
Reading Instrument Co. 


aves Mi iterials. 
H. 


. Box 78, Reading, Pa. 
NINE Foxes in one aay] 
FINEST flytying materials i 


Complete blueprints 
‘troit, Mich 








5 acres White River frontage; 


‘terature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas GOMPLETE Trapping, 





_trapping maga- ——— . . Bis ae a 
Dailey 100 1 CAMERAS Mj 
S oe 


North Easerios in Trapper, 


AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 
ROLLS Developed. Two beautiful Double Weight 





“Trap the Oyen fox and Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Dec 
. Guaranteed Edge Prints, 25c. Century Photo Service, 
Vt LaCrosse, Wis. 








IDEAL Photos beautifully finished wide border 








- deckle edge 5e roll of 8 and free enlargement. 
Trapping-snaring, Scents Ideal Photos, Box 2255, Paterson, N. J. 
l formulas, valuable - ee - << 
Glenns Ferry. Idaho BEA riFUL enlargement from each picture on 
~ = roll, 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. A-8, Janes- 
amping Equip vill Wisc 
Fur Compar 
TAKE Indoor Movies 25’ “double 8mm $1.2! 29, 1 100° 
—Weesho-Uco, Box 16 mm outdoor $1.50, processing included. Am- 


%-A-Quincy Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


r 
£ 


. bl 1 \)*) 2 eee BEAUTIFUL Christmas Cards with envelopes, 
‘BOATS AND CAMPING wT { from you itive 60c dozen, trial 4 for 25c. 


two prints each exposure, 25c. 








size cut-to-shape pa- 
designs, all type a saad 
_iilustrated ‘Build A EMB OSSE D Christmas Cards with envelopes, 
v to Build Boats,’’ from ur film, 60c dozen; trial 4 for 25c. 


<i | 


Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where the 





Co Statior Rolls developed two sets pictures, 25c. Peeko 
Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 
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Game Gimmicks <2... 


WOODCOCIS DON'T LIKE THEIR 
DARKNESS TOO DARKS CONFIRMED NIGHT 
FLYERS, THEY SEEM TOGO ALOFT AFTER ' 
~ Se DARK ONLY IF THE MOON Is OUT’ f 








THOUGH CANADA GEESE FLY HARD AND FAST.--_AT TIMES--- 
ON THEIR NORTHWARD MIGRATION, THEY’RE IN NO GREAT Hunay! 
OBSERVATIONS SHOW THAT THEY PAUSE ALONG THE WAY JUST ENOU 
TO KEEP PACE EXACTLY WIT+4+ SPRING, ARRIVING AT EACH POINT 
JUST AS AVERAGE DAILY TEMPERATURES REACH 35 DEGREES. 


NATURALIZEO AMERICANSS BROUGHT TO THE SOUTHERN 
+IGHLANDS AND WEST COAST TO STOCK PRIVATE / 
PRESERVES ,FIERCE, WILY EUROPEAN WILD BOARS r 
HAVE THRIVED UNTIL THEY’/RE HUNTED BY THE 












PUPLIC AS EAGERLY AS ANY NATIVE GAMES 





MOOSE NEED No DIVING HELMETS J WHEN 


FEEDING ON WATER PLANTS BELOW THE 
SURFACE, THEY SIMPLY FOLD THEIR EARS 
DOWN TO EXCLUDE THE WATER J 





oceee WALL-EYES DO HAVE THEI2 
PECULIARITIES. SO CANNIBALISTIC Are 
Ss. en THEY, THAT FRY ONLY A FEW DAYS OLD TRY 
SY SEE TO SWALLOW THEIR. FELLOWS, AND SOMETIMES 
OF 4 Sa ge 3 FORM CHAINS OF THREE OR FOUR, EACH 
— DETERMINED TO BOLT DOWN THE ONE A | 
AHEAD OF HIM TAIL FIRST 9 | 























EYES OF THE PIKE-PERCH ACE MUCH LIKE 
THOSE OF OTHER SPECIES, BUT THEIR GREAT ; ’ 
SIZE AND GLASSY APPEARANCE HAVE Wow . 
THE UNLUCKLY FISH THE NAME OF WALL-EVES 
HOWEVER cocee - 
Soe. set, a A as 
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Nou, for the pert time! 


America’s Foremost 


Angling Experts in 
One Big How-to-do-it 


Encyclopedia 


A de-luxe cloth-lhound uelume oun 
Qresh and Sit Water Fishing 


SUPPLY STRICTLY LIMITED... 


Here's the most complete reference 
book on fishing ever published—and 
it’s yours for only 50c permanently 
cloth bound if you act fast! Think 
of it! The FISHING AND VACA- 
TION YEAR BOOK gives you six 
of America’s foremost angling and 
camping authorities—Ray Bergman 
.. Dan Holland... Kip Farrington 
. C. Blackburn Miller... Van 
Campen Heilner . . . Allen Parsons 
—all together in one sensational 
library volume. 
These experts and other top-flight 
authorities tell you vividly “How, 
When, Where to Fish”—and What to 
Use — for every type of fishing in 
fresh and salt water. They tell and 
show with lavish illustrations the 





RESERVE YOUR COPY TODAY 


ment records, casting records, and 
other encyclopedic data. A perfect 
argument-settler for years to come. 
You'll agree it’s a MUST for every 
fisherman’s library or it doesn’t cost 
you a cent, 


Money-Back Guarantee 


Now in preparation, this great book 
will be ready for shipment on April 
15, 1942. But we must know NOW 
how many of our readers will want 
these de-luxe copies so that we can 
print and bind enough for every- 
body. To be sure you get your copy of 
this sensational YEAR BOOK mail 


the Reservation Order now, 
DO NOT SEND ANY 
wi bson COD el 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


1 oe BS ae ee Me eS ee 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. L, 353 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


RESERVATION ORDER 


Please reserve a copy of the limited de-luxe edition, cloth bound FISHING 
AND VACATION YEAR BOOK for me immediately. Upon delivery on 
April 15, 1942, I will pay the postman enly 50c plus a few cents postage in 
full payment. 1 understand that I may return the YEAR BOOK within two days 
for prompt refund if, after looking it over, I decide I don’t want it. 


at Y_ A“, “rm 


SMO VALATIOM YL AA? AOAOAK 





HIGH SPOTS u& che 
YEAR BOOK 


How, When Where to fish for Trout, 
Bass, Pike, Muskie, Salmon, Ovananiche, 
Perch, Crappie, etc. 


How to tell a brook trout from a 
brown, rainbow and steelhead trout. 


How te tell a large-mouth from a small. 
mouth bass. Their feeding habits, basic 
characteristics. 


How, When Where to fish for Tuna, 
Tarpon, Marlin, Striped Bass, etc. i By 


Authoritative articles on Rooks, ® 
Hooks, Lines, Leaders, 


How to tie knots; C mping h 
. 3 ; 
Send No 


Money 
MAIL COUPON 
TODAY 
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STATE 


REF. STACK 5 


fi? 





Inthe early days 
of our repub- 
lic, the hardy 


IT FOUNDED THE FAME &. setters oF 


. | western Penn- 

OF PENNSYLVANIA RYE — & ss sytvania made 
their own 

us whiskey. But 

. ° cakes J one of these 





many pioneer 
whiskies was 
so outstanding in 
character and richness 
that men often rode through 
the wilderness from sunup to 
sundown to get a jug of it. That 
whiskey was the fine, full-bodied 
rye that Abraham Overholt distilled 
on the mist-shrouded banks of the 
Youghiogheny....a whiskey so 
rare in flavor that it was des- 
tined to establish Pennsylvania 
rye as one of the world’s 
choicest liquors. With the pass- 
ing years, the fame of Old 
Overholt spread. from tavern 
to tavern and from city to city 
as barrels of Old Overholt were 
freighted to the Atlantic sea- 
board by Conestoga wagons and 
shipped down the Ohio and the 
Mississippi on flatboats and 
stern-wheelers. Thus, as the 
country grew and prospered, so 
grew the prestige and popu- 
larity of this magnificent 
Pennsylvania rye until 


TUE ICHO IN UST f 
THE BLUE ANCHOR pane | 7A) ly Ss; i EN 


where William Penn ate his first : . 
meal in the colony be founded. Here, MN sab tepe ‘= 
as in other famous Pennsylvania = £7, 

taverns, Old Overholt was served 

when the republic was young. 





